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EX-HUSBAND 


MY  wife  left  me  four  years  ago,  maybe 
five.  I  suppose  it  would  be  more  gen- 
tlemanly to  say  that  I  didn't  know  why.  But 
there  are  limits  even  in  gentlemanliness.  The 
best  I  can  do  is  to  say  that  I  shan't  tell  why — 
not  just  now.  At  least  I  shan't  tell  all.  There 
are  things  men  will  do  and  say  as  a  matter  of 
course  to-day  which  would  have  shocked  their 
grandfathers  into  speechless  horror.  A  man 
does  these  things — unless  he  wants  to  look  into 
a  mirror  in  his  unviolated  room  at  45  and  see 
deepening  wrinkles  which  no  number  of  facials 
can  quite  dispel,  unless  he  wishes  to  mourn 
over  unkissed  shoulders  which  were  once  square 
and  velvety  and  desirable.  But  he  doesn't  talk. 
That  is  the  one  thing  women  will  not  forgive. 
And  though  I  am  twenty-eight  now  and  there 
are  shadows  under  my  eyes  which  in  ten  years 
will  be  wrinkles — I  have  still  those  ten  years 
and  my  hopes.  They  should  be  enough.  I  ought 
to  be  able  to  look  ahead  to  the  joys  of  those 
years  but  my  mind  travels  perversely  over  the 
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path  of  those  days  following  my  wife's  actual 
departure  and  the  months  before — ecstatic 
months  at  first  and  then  drab  months,  filled 
with  constant  bickerings  about  my  extrava- 
gances at  the  greengrocer's  (she  could  never 
understand  that  a  man  simply  can't  serve  a 
steak  without  mushrooms),  with  mutual  re- 
criminations, with  insinuations  Roberta  made 
as  to  my  skill  in  love — even  with  nasty  names 
which  we  flung  at  each  other  like  spitballs. 

Will  men  never  learn  to  hold  their  tongues? 
No  matter  how  much  they  say  in  the  cheery, 
white  light  of  noonday,  "To-night,  when  she 
comes  home,  tired,  I  shall  be  gentle.  I  shall 
get  her  slippers  for  her,  shall  put  on  her  lip- 
stick and  powder,  and  with  my  own  hands 
smooth  her  hair  gently  and  not  mind  if  she  is 
a  little  cross — "  they  always  forget  when  their 
women  come,  reeking  with  the  fetid  odor  of  a 
speakeasy.  Something  primitive  stirs  within  a 
man  then  and  he  finds  himself  saying  over  and 
over  "What  gigolo  has  she  been  running  around 
with  to-day?"  If  only  he  had  the  courage  to 
say  it  out  loud,  to  talk  it  out  and  get  it  over 
with,  like  as  not  it  would  be  managed.  Fre- 
quently he  would  find  that  it  was  only  some 
business  conference  after  all,  with  a  fashions 
buyer  from  Utica. 

But   we   didn't   talk   it    out.   I   nagged   and 
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scolded  and  intimidated,  as  men  will,  until 
Roberta  left  me,  and  I  found  myself  sitting  in 
our  living  room  with  burning  eyes  and  an 
empty,  lost  feeling  which  would  not  let  me 
weep.  I  had  loved  her  so.  I  had  wanted  so  much 
to  make  her  happy,  to  be  the  comfortable,  spa- 
cious haven  of  rest  every  woman  needs,  a  place 
to  which  she  could  come  as  a  tired  child  to 
find  peace  and  comfort  and  escape  from  the 
hard  realities  of  life. 

But  it  was  all  futile.  My  love  was  cast  aside 
like  a  worn  garment  and  I  found  myself  try- 
ing vainly  to  pick  up  the  scattered  fragments 
of  my  life  in  an  effort  to  patch  them  together 
into  some  new  pattern,  something  I  could  wear 
to  cover  my  soul's  nakedness.  Was  I  paying  for 
my  one  guilty  moment — my  twenty  minutes 
rather — with  Alfreda?  Or  was  it  something 
deeper? 

Dimly  I  recalled  stories  my  father  had  told 
me  of  the  ancient  dignity  of  the  male  in  a 
day  when  men  counted  for  something,  when 
women  looked  up  to  their  strength  and  use- 
fulness, in  the  days  before  tillers  of  the  soil 
had  become  spillers  of  the  soul,  when  men  rav- 
ished black  acres  with  the  plow  and  brought 
the  golden  fruits  of  the  harvest  to  lay  in  pride 
before  the  feet  of  their  women  that  they  might 
receive  praise.  In  those  days  a  man  was  quaintly 
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called  "hedda  tha  house,"  an  old  Norwegian 
phrase,  brought  letter  for  letter  from  the  Scan- 
dinavian Peninsula  by  those  hardy  early  set- 
tlers of  Minnesota  and  Northern  Wisconsin, 
and  it  pleased  the  women  then  to  adopt  the 
gesture  of  letting  men  woo  them,  of  seeming  to 
be  passive  and  of  assuming  an  outwardly  sub- 
ordinate role. 

Father  had  told  me  how  men  were  lieges 
in  those  days  and  women  legally  little  more 
than  property,  and  he  had  outlined  to  me  the 
procedure  followed  then  in  cases  where  a 
woman  left  a  man. 

So,  armed  with  my  heritage,  I  marched 
bravely  out  the  next  morning  and  to  a  news- 
paper office,  where  I  left  copy  for  the  follow- 
ing notice: 

"To  Whom  it  May  Concern:  My  wife,  Roberta 
Mallard,  having  left  my  bed  and  board,  I  will  not 
be  responsible  for  debts  contracted  by  any  one  but  my- 
self. Wilfred  Mallard." 

But  I  had  forgotten  that  the  advertising 
manager  of  the  paper,  strange  relic  of  a  bygone 
glory,  was  a  man,  that  he  was,  in  fact,  one 
of  the  unmentioned  reasons  in  my  first  para- 
graph. And  so,  when  I  found  my  notice  in  the 
paper  next  morning  I  gasped  in  futile  rage  at 
what  stood  directly  under  it. 
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"To  Whom  it  May  Concern:  Wilfred  Mallard 
says  that  I  left  his  bed  and  board.  He  never  had  a  bed 
or  board.  I  went  away  from  my  own  bed  and  board 
and  he  is  welcome  to  the  leavings.  Department  stores, 
florists,  masseurs,  greengrocers,  butchers,  landlords, 
tailors,  haberdashers,  and  lingerie  shops  are  warned 
that  they  will  receive  no  more  checks  from  me  on  his 
account.  Roberta  Mallard." 

I  felt  defeated,  crushed,  beaten,  overcome 
by  a  superior  force,  and  a  little  sheepish  for 
having  set  myself  up  to  conquer  it. 

So  I  took  a  shower. 

I  undressed  carefully  and  speculatively  be- 
fore the  long  cheval  glass  in  my  bedroom,  won- 
dering how  it  would  all  end,  taking  stock  of 
my  resources  and  prospects  as  I  went  along. 
Those  tawny,  muscular  shoulders,  which  had 
been  the  toast  of  the  girls  at  college  in  191 8. 
A  little  thinner,  sharper,  perhaps  than  then, 
but  still  creditable,  I  reflected.  It  was  then, 
though,  that  I  decided  I  must  get  a  set  of  those 
phonograph  records  for  doing  morning  calis- 
thenics. Perhaps,  I  thought,  I  could  get  an  ar- 
rangement of  the  Rkpasody  in  Blue.  Ordinary 
music  is  much  too  shattery  for  my  sensitive 
soul. 

I  twisted  this  way  and  that  before  the  mir- 
ror, studying  the  lovely  temple  of  my  soul, — 
before,  behind,  and  in  profile.  That  little  curve 
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just  below  the  waist:  was  it  only  the  heavy 
breakfast  I  had  eaten  in  my  determination  to 
to  be  brave,  or  was  it  the  beginning  of  that 
steady  increase  in  girth  which  all  men  approach- 
ing middle-age  dread  as  a  woman  dreads 
wrinkles  under  the  eyes?  But  no,  surely  that  al- 
ways amazingly  slender  waist  was  as  trim  as 
ever — or  nearly.  Thank  God  I  had  no  bank- 
er's belly  yet.  Nor  bank  account  either,  for  that 
matter. 

At  that  I  smiled,  cheered  by  the  evidence 
that  my  whimsical  mind  could  still  turn  to 
pleasantries  in  the  face  of  disaster.  I  drew  on 
my  purple  silk  dressing  gown  and,  for  a  mo- 
ment, tried  to  make  some  connection  between 
those  three  things,  my  slightly  increased  girth, 
my  whimsical  mind,  and  my  disaster — but  the 
effort  was  too  great.  Mental  exertion  always 
fatigues  me.  So  I  gathered  my  dressing  gown 
about  my  waist  and  started  for  the  bathroom. 
But  the  gown  did  not  quite  please  me.  Some- 
how— I  don't  know  why — I  could  not  quite 
bear  the  thought  of  facing  myself  in  this  robe 
as  I  entered  that  beautiful  room,  so  I  changed 
it  to  the  heliotrope  with  gold  embroidery,  and 
found  the  result  much  more  satisfactory. 

Going  into  the  gorgeous  green  and  gold  bath- 
room I  stood  stock-still,  struck  with  amaze- 
ment and  sudden  wonder.  How  could  Roberta 
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have  brought  herself  to  part  with  this  beauty? 
It  was  incomprehensible  to  me.  It  still  is.  Yet 
these  lovely  walls  had  housed  my  guilt,  too. 
Could  Roberta  have  guessed  that  it  was  here? 
Could  it  be  that  the  golden  beauty  of  the  walls 
were  tarnished  for  her  by  suspicion? 

The  walls  were  covered  with  murals,  painted 
by  my  own  hands.  St.  Francis  preaching  to  the 
Fishes  had  been  my  subject,  and  the  piscatorial 
penitence,  the  soul  of  the  fish  which  I  had  man- 
aged to  capture  in  pigments  still  moved  me  al- 
most to  tears. 

Shaking  my  head  sadly  I  stepped  lightly  out 
of  my  dressing  robe;  I  went  lightly  to  my  tepid 
shower.  I  was  determined  that  not  even  my 
mirrors,  in  the  face  of  my  great  tragedy,  should 
see  any  relaxation  of  my  iron  nerve. 

The  enveloping  wet  warmth  called  up  early 
memories  of  my  mother  and  the  nights  I  slept 
in  the  same  bed  with  her  as  a  child.  Dear,  dear 
Mother!  If  only  she  were  here  to  comfort  me 
now,  I  thought.  The  water  fell  over  me  in  a 
pleasant  torrent,  unnoticed,  and  I  heard  again 
in  memory  my  mother's  words  on  the  day 
Roberta  and  I  told  her  that  we  were  to  be  mar- 
ried. 

"There's  not  a  spot  or  a  blemish  on  his  whole 
body,  not  even  a  wart.  My  Wilfred  is  a  per- 
fect  specimen   from   head   to    feet.   He   could 
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have  had  his  pick  of  any  woman  in  the  land. 
I'm  sure  he'll  make  you  the  best  of  husbands, 
my  dear,  if  only  you'll  try  to  understand  his 
sensitive  nature  as  I  do." 

How  right  she  was.  Dear,  understanding 
Mother!  She,  too,  was  gone,  happier,  I  hoped 
now,  in  whatever  state  of  the  blessed  she  found 
herself.  Tears  came  unbidden  to  my  eyes  and 
mingled  with  the  tepid  water  from  the  shower 
that  coursed  down  my  face. 

Younger  women,  too,  had  not  failed  to  rec- 
ognize my  rare  physical  charms,  in  those  dear, 
bygone  days.  Dear  little  Helen,  whose  hand 
was  the  first  I  ever  had  held  in  passion,  the 
delight  of  my  high  school  days.  Her  voice  was 
kind  and  gentle  like  my  mother's  and  there  was 
something  about  the  way  her  brown  hair  curled 
over  the  side  and  back  of  her  head,  in  fine 
silky  waves,  that  reminded  me  of  Mother  too. 

"O  Wilfred,"  she  used  to  say  to  me.  "You 
are  an  Arrow  collar  ad  in  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post."  It  was  her  highest  praise,  dear  unsophis- 
ticated child ! 

And  the  pursuing  throngs  of  college  girls — 
Margery,  especially — who  used  to  whisper  to 
me  as  we  danced  together,  "Adonis  in  a  dress 
suit;  Discobolus  disguised  in  a  tux!" 

Where  are  they  now,  I  mused,  as  I  patted 
the  last  drop  of  water  from  the  sensitive  soles 
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of  my  feet  with  a  towel  of  softest  linen — I 
have  never  been  able  to  bear  the  touch  of  those 
rough  Turkish  towels.  Helen  is  raising  her  chil- 
dren, my  accurate  memory  told  me,  and  Mar- 
gery— poor,  dear  Margery — she  is  in  New 
York  now — just  a  drop  of  crystal  water  in  the 
well  of  loneliness.  I  might  have  saved  her 
from  that,  if  I  had  only  married  her. 

But  Roberta,  too,  appreciated  me  at  first,  I 
reflected,  drawing  on  my  well-fitting  under- 
clothes of  white  crepe  de  chine.  (A  man  must 
always  look  his  best,  underneath  as  well  as 
outside,  if  he  wants  to  be  successful  in  mar- 
riage— or  desertion,  I  added  grimly.  But  Rob- 
erta, misunderstanding  my  motives,  always 
complained  when  my  haberdasher's  bill  ar- 
rived.) 

It  had  all  come  so  suddenly  in  the  end.  She 
had  threatened  to  go,  but  until  the  radio  started 
that  night  I  never  thought  that  she  would  do 
it.  A  girl  who,  as  I  think  back  now  I  remember 
had  a  voice  like  Libby  Holman,  was  singing  a 
song  like  "He's  the  Kind  of  a  Man  Needs  the 
Kind  of  a  Woman  Like  Me,"  and  it  was  when 
she  got  to  making  those  disgusting  noises, 
"Graa,  graa !"  as  though  she  were  about  to 
do  something  very  unpleasant  that  Roberta 
got  up  and  twisted  the  little  round  thing  on 
the  front  of  the  box  and  stopped  it. 
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Marcus  had  had  dinner  with  us  that  night. 
He  was  a  fine  chap,  a  chap  I  had  never  quite 
understood,  but  on  the  whole  had  always  liked. 
Everything  always  seemed  amusing  to  him.  He 
was  amused  when  he  would  come  in  and  find 
me  pan-broiling  a  steak  for  dinner,  amused 
when  I  told  him  that  I  thought  it  silly  for  me 
to  work  when  Roberta  insisted  on  a  career  her- 
self and  achieved  it  so  much  better  than  I  could, 
amused  when  Roberta,  on  rare  occasions,  would 
become  annoyed  at  me. 

Everything  amused  Marcus.  He  lightened 
every  evening  he  spent  with  us.  Roberta  liked 
him,  too,  but  he  never  paid  a  lot  of  attention 
to  her.  On  this  evening  which  precipitated  the 
great  tragedy  of  my  life,  he  left  shortly  after 
dinner  on  one  of  the  mysterious  excursions  Into 
the  night  which  he  made  often  and  which  I 
never  understood  until  later. 

It  was  after  he  had  gone  and  we  were  alone 
that  I  turned  on  the  radio  and  Roberta  turned 
It  off. 

"Take  that  woman,"  she  exclaimed  venom- 
ously— or  so  I  thought — perhaps  It  wasn't  ven- 
omous— I  want  to  be  fair.  "Take  that  woman 
— It's  just  as  I  was  saying  at  lunch  this  noon. 
New  York  Is  wallowing  in  the  fake  sentimen- 
tality and  putrid  adolescence  of  the  early  nine- 
ties. Fifteen  years  ago  that  song  would  have 
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gotten  the  hook  in  any  South  State  street  bur- 
lesque show  in  Chicago." 

I  suppose  now  that  I  was  wrong  to  oppose 
her.  But  I  hate  arguments  so.  They  inject  them- 
selves so  stridently  into  the  harmony  of  a  home 
and  literally,  I  think,  break  up  more  happy 
marriages  than  cotton  socks  or  wrinkled 
B.V.D.'s — those  little  things  that  so  many  stu- 
pid men  neglect.  And  besides  I  like  women  like 
Libby  Holman.  There  is  something  grand  and 
strong  and  dependable  in  her  voice,  something 
which  reassures  a  man.  So  I  tried  to  be  diplo- 
matic, to  soothe  her. 

"O  my  dear,"  I  said  gently,  "don't  be  intel- 
lectual to-night.  You  defeat  me  utterly." 

It  was  then  that  I  first  saw  that  wild  light 
in  her  eyes,  that  primitive  savage  thing.  She 
came  over  to  where  I  sat,  walking  very  slowly 
and  deliberately.  She  seemed  so  calm  and  her 
voice  had  a  quiet  monotone  in  it  as  she  said: 

"Willie  darling,  if  you  use  those  words  again 
in  my  presence,  ever,  so  long  as  we  two  shall 
live,  I  swear  to  God  I'll  throw  you  and  your 
dear  curly  little  blond  head  and  your  seductive 
eyes  and  your  heaving  shoulders  and  your 
grapevine  legs  out  that  window  so  that  you'll 
land  five  storeys  below  and  that  won't  be  an- 
other story,  either !" 

Even  that  I  tried  to  treat  as  a  joke.  I  know 
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how  the  office  tires  her,  and  I've  always  said 
that  I've  got  more  sense  about  women  in  my 
left  thumb — but  that  has  been  said  before  by 
some  one. 

I  walked  over  to  the  radio  and  turned  it  on 
to  a  less  controversial  number.  The  Hudson 
Boys  were  singing  one  of  their  piquant  picar- 
esque drolleries,  the  sort  of  thing  women  like 
so  much  and  usually  think  men  cannot  stand 
hearing.  I  wanted  her  to  know  that  I  was  a 
good  sport  and  could  understand.  So  I  turned 
smilingly  to  her,  as  they  burst  into  "Up  in 
Molly's  Bedroom." 

Somehow  it  was  the  wrong  thing  to  do  be- 
cause— well,  I  don't  know — it  was  wrong.  She 
flung  her  half  burned  cigarette  onto  the  floor 
and  ground  her  heel  into  it.  She  spun  about, 
and  walked  rapidly  to  the  other  side  of  the 
room,  and  back.  And  suddenly  she  flung  her 
arms  wide  as  if  to  call  the  whole  world  to  wit- 
ness, and  her  deep,  throaty  voice  rumbled  forth 
in  terrible,  defeating  sound,  slaying  me,  making 
me  dust  beneath  her  feet. 

"I  ask  you,"  she  cried,  to  no  one  in  particu- 
lar and  to  the  universe  in  general,  "is  there  no 
justice?  God  of  Daniel,  you  managed  those 
lions.  Can  you  do  nothing  about  so  little  a 
thing?" 

Even  then  I  didn't  know  what  she  meant. 
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Even  when  she  came  to  me,  her  hand  out- 
stretched as  though  to  smooth  my  hair,  even 
when  I  felt  the  touch  of  her  fingers  on  my 
head,  those  fingers  which  so  often  had  foraged 
my  warm  pulsing  body  as  it  lay  crushed  close 
to  hers,  fingers  I  had  loved  so  long,  even  then 
I  did  not  know. 

Her  voice  wheedled,  coaxed,  caressed  me, 
yet  there  was  something  hidden  in  it,  the  knife, 
close  in  the  train  of  the  soothing  anaesthetic, 
the  barb  behind  the  beautifully  colored  fly  of 
the  fisherman,  the  teeth  of  the  vampire  behind 
the  kiss. 

"Willie  dear,"  she  cooed,  "run  to  the  cor- 
ner and  get  me  a  cab,  will  you?" 

There  was  nothing  suspicious  in  the  words 
themselves.  Often  I  would  get  a  cab  for  her 
when  she  was  needed  at  a  director's  meeting  In 
the  evening.  After  all,  she  had  worked  hard 
all  day.  It  was  a  Tittle  thing.  Quick  to  her  bid- 
ding I  sped  the  four  flights  to  the  street,  not 
waiting  for  the  elevator  which  would  delay 
my  service  to  her,  and  in  three  minutes  I  was 
back. 

She  was  waiting  for  me  in  the  living  room, 
two  suitcases  beside  her. 

"Thank  you,  Willie,"  she  said.  "You're  a 
sweet  boy  at  times.  Thank  you  for  getting  me 
a  cab  and  for  many  passably  pleasant  nights 
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and  for  making  the  beds  and  for  the  most  deli- 
cious eggs  Benedict  you  have  always  made  for 
Sunday  morning  breakfasts.  You  haven't  been 
a  complete  loss,  after  all.  But  I  sold  short  in  a 
bull  market,  and  you  left  me  holding  the  bag. 
You  weren't  even  good  for  a  quick  turn.  You 
were  just  a  lousy  speculation.  I  guess  that's 
about  all.  I'm  going,  Willie  darling,  and  for 
God's  sake  take  the  blindfold  test  whenever 
you're  with  your  next  wife,  and  put  the  band- 
age over  your  mouth.  Good-by,  and  good  luck." 

She  was  so  damaglngly  quiet  about  it !  While 
worlds  whirled  and  crashed  about  my  ears  she 
stood  there  calmly  saying,  "Good-by  and  good 
luck!"  She  could  not  possibly  mean  it.  She  must 
be  joking. 

"Don't  joke  about  that,  Roberta  dear,"  I 
said.  "It  hurts  me  too  much  even  to  think  about 
it.  Will  you  be  home  early?" 

"Can't  you  understand?  Will  I  have  to  write 
you  a  letter  about  it?"  she  cried  intensely.  "I'll 
not  be  home  early  or  late  or  any  time.  This 
isn't  going  to  be  my  home  any  more.  I'm 
through.  This  fantastic,  makebelieve  marriage 
of  ours  is  over.  You've  never  known  what  it's 
all  about,  anyway.  If  you  ever  felt  anything 
remotely  resembling  a  full-blooded  masculine 
passion  you'd  die  of  fright.  You're  a  pale  pink 
lover,  Wilfred,  and  something  of  a  stupid  ass 
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into  the  bargain.  I  hate  hurting  you  this  way, 
but  I've  let  it  pile  up  in  me  so  that  the  only 
way  I  can  accomplish  it  now  is  to  use  T.N.T.  I 
guess  that's  all.  .  .  .  I'm  sorry.  .  .  .  I'm  go- 
ing now." 

I  was  defeated,  crushed.  I  flung  my  arms 
about  her  waist  and  slipped  slowly  to  the  floor, 
my  arms  slipping  unheeded  along  her  thighs, 
over  her  knees,  past  her  calves,  until  my  head 
rested  on  her  instep,  clinging  to  her,  pleading 
with  her,  urging  her.  But  as  though  my  loving 
fingers  were  no  more  than  the  gossamer  thread 
of  a  spider's  web,  she  broke  away  and  strode 
to  the  door.  And  opened  it.  And  went  through. 

The  door  slammed.  There  was  something 
cold  and  final  and  tremendous  about  the  noise 
of  the  door  (like  fate.  Like  death.  The  porter 
in  Macbeth.  Nora  in  The  Doll's  House.)  I  sat 
quite  still.  Inert.  A  dead  thing.  Time  and  space 
were  nothing,  had  ceased  to  exist.  I  was  alone 
in  a  universe  full  of  echoes,  full  of  doors  shut- 
ting, full  of  memories  like  doors  shutting.  The 
echoes  continued — even  after  the  noise  of  the 
slamming  door  was  dead.  And  still  I  sat.  I 
seemed  to  be  in  a  sort  of  stupor.  My  mind  kept 
beating,  "She  is  gone.  She  is  gone.  She  Is  gone." 
And  my  heart  kept  echoing  monotonously, 
"Gone.  Gone.  Gone." 

And  yet  I  did  not  believe  it.  Something  wild 
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and  foolish  refused  to  believe  the  fact,  would 
not  accept  the  sound  of  her  going,  so  I  sat  in 
a  daze  with  doors  slamming  shut  in  my  head. 
Even  in  my  desolation,  even  against  the  all  too- 
evident  insistence  of  the  senses,  I  dared  to  be- 
lieve, to  hope.  And  all  the  while  my  reason 
mocked  and  muttered.  A  hollow  and  derisive 
laughter  booming  in  my  brain,  "She  will  come 
back.  She  will  come  back." 

But  I  could  no  more  hold  for  long  to  the 
belief  that  she  would  come  back  than  I  could 
comprehend  that  she  had  really  gone.  She  had 
left  me  because — the  words  were  searing  my 
soul — "I  was  a  pale-pink  lover" — because  "I 
was  something  of  a  stupid  ass"  .  .  .  because 
"I  didn't  know  what  it  was  all  about"  .  .  .  be- 
cause "if  I  ever  felt  anything  remotely  resemb- 
ling a  full-blooded  masculine  passion  I'd  die  of 
fright.  .   .   ." 

Roberta  !  Roberta  !  How  could  you  have  said 
those  things  of  me?  I  could  not  comprehend. 
Was  it  for  this  that  I  had  always  turned  aside, 
shuddering,  from  bestial,  carnal,  fleshly 
things?  Love?  Ah,  yes.  And  the  kiss  of  the 
body  of  one's  Beloved.  That  was  one  thing. 
But  physical  lust,  carnal  desire,  the  impersonal 
savage  driving  thing  which  impels  so  many  men, 
the  non-spiritual  orgies  of  flesh  in  which  men 
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and  women  of  coarser  sensibilities  Indulge — 
these,  I  confess,  meant  nothing  to  me. 

And  often  I  had  felt  that  sex-expression  was 
largely  a  physical  thing  to  Roberta,  that  even 
in  our  embraces,  embraces  which  had  seemed 
beautiful  to  me  because  in  them  our  two  souls 
had  seemed  to  blend  into  one  perfect  whole,  the 
carnival  of  the  flesh  held  sway  for  her  above 
the  song  of  the  spirit. 

I  was  not  fleshly  enough.  My  failure  lay  in 
putting  the  Spirit  above  the  Body.  But  I  am 
that  way.  And  I  had  always  thought  that  Rob- 
erta understood  and  loved  me  for  it.  Visions  of 
long  nights  through  which  I  had  lain  quietly  by 
her  side,  exulting  In  our  closeness  to  each  other, 
came  to  haunt  me.  Had  I  been  so  intent  on 
the  beautiful  song  of  the  soul  I  had  been  hear- 
ing that  I  had  missed  the  cry  of  her  eager  body? 

Suddenly  I  was  aware  of  my  aloneness,  of  be- 
ing cold.  I  was  conscious  of  the  room  and  the 
silence  and  the  darkness.  I  was  conscious  of 
my  hand  shaking  and  I  saw,  as  though  I  were 
some  one  outside  of  myself,  a  dead  cigarette 
hanging  limply  between  my  fingers.  Uncon- 
trollably I  wanted  to  laugh.  The  cigarette 
looked  so  funny.  And  then  I  felt  a  strange 
sweet  pain,  hot  and  almost  deliciously  intoler- 
able in  my  thumb  and  index  finger  where  some 
match  had  burnt  without  my  knowing.   .  .   . 
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II 

SOFT  yellow  sunlight  streamed  In  through 
the  window  of  my  room  in  Ivan's  apart- 
ment as  I  woke  to  the  indescribably  friendly 
odor  of  frying  bacon  and  eggs.  At  first  I  did 
not  know  where  I  was.  Something  was  vaguely 
wrong,  but  the  terrible  details  of  my  anguished 
state  had  mercifully  escaped  me  In  sleep.  I 
seemed  still  asleep  and  yet  I  knew  I  was  reluc- 
tantly awake.  Somehow  I  felt  like  a  little  boy 
again,  warm,  and  snug,  under  the  blankets  of 
a  Sunday  morning.  I  wanted  to  purr.  What  had 
happened?  Where  was  I  ?  Was  it  Mother  strok- 
ing my  hair?  Then  his  words  came,  faint  and 
sweet. 

"Time  to  get  up,  little  lazy  boy!" 

I  opened  my  eyes. 

It  was  Ivan,  a  refound  friend  of  my  youth, 
who  had  come  and  taken  me  away  from  that 
forsaken,  ghastly  living  room  full  of  ghosts. 

He  was  resplendent  In  a  stunning  Nile  green 
lounging  robe  the  color  of  his  eyes.  Nile  green, 
insidious.  White  teeth.  White  throat.  Hair  like 
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the  gold  of  a  forest  pool.  The  sun  moving  in 
his  hair.  Mechanically  I  began  counting  the 
frogs  on  his  dressing  gown,  from  top  to  bot- 
tom. I  don't  know  why,  but  there  were  eleven. 
I  remember  thinking  absurdly,  "Why  eleven?" 
But  that  question  was  never  answered. 

"Time  to  get  up,  you  little  lazy  boy."  Ivan's 
white  teeth  flashed  with  laughter.  I  smiled, 
faintly,  sheepishly. 

"Do  you  know,  Ivan,  I  thought  for  a  mo- 
ment that  you  were — " 

Ivan's  white  throat  was  eager. 

"Roberta?" 

"Not  exactly." 

"Good,"  said  Ivan. 

"My  mother." 

"How  disappointing!" 

"Why  disappointing?" 

There  was  a  strange,  sleepy,  languorous 
flame  in  those  insidious  green  eyes. 

"Well,  I  had  rather  hoped — I  mean,  why 
should  you  confuse  me  with  women?" 

I  said  nothing.  I  was  going  to  say,  "I  can't 
help  it,  Ivan.  You  are  like  that — a  little.  You 
suggest  all  piquancy,  and  hard,  velvety  tender- 
ness— "  but  the  bacon  came  to  my  rescue.  As 
the  acrid  odor  of  burning  came  floating  to  us, 
Ivan  jumped  to  his  feet  from  where  he  had  been 
sitting  on  the  edge  of  my  bed. 
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"O  dear !  That  bacon !  Why  must  all  our  di- 
vine moments  collide  with  bacon?  Another  good 
climax  gone  dead!" 

And  I  thought,  how  strange  I  It  had  been 
ham  the  morning  before. 

I  stepped  into  the  bathroom,  purple  and 
black  with  beveled  mirrors  revealing  the  per- 
fection of  my  body,  giving  back  to  me  the  som- 
ber bronze  of  my  skin.  I  exulted  in  the  glory 
of  flesh.  And  then  suddenly  I  remembered  that 
I  was  unhappy,  that  I  was  an  ex-husband,  a 
dead  thing  in  a  dead  world,  with  doors  slam- 
ming. 

"O  God,"  I  cried,  to  the  unanswering  walls. 
"You  have  defeated  me  utterly." 

But  there  was  no  echo  this  time,  only  the 
noise  of  water  running  dulcetly  into  the  tub. 

The  cake  of  pink  perfumed  Savon  floated  in 
the  green  water  like  a  passion  flower.  I  stepped 
in  and  stretched  flat  and  let  the  water  sing 
over  the  bronze  of  my  skin.  I  saw  my  body  re- 
flected in  the  ceiling  mirror.  Broken  bronze. 
Detached.  A  Tanagra  figurine  cast  into  the  al- 
ley by  a  thoughtless  child.  A  Greek  coin  run 
over  by  a  Roman  chariot. 

Then  I  heard  Ivan's  voice. 

"Shall  I  scrub  your  back?" 

Dear,  thoughtful  Ivan,  I  mused,  the  warm 
water,   the   steam  and   fragrance,   and   Ivan's 
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voice  all  combining  to  lull  me  like  a  delicious 
opiate. 

I  began  splashing  about  vigorously.  I  could 
not  find  the  Savon.  Then  I  discovered  it,  nes- 
tled between  my  thighs.  It  felt  good  and  firm 
and  reassuring  to  the  touch. 

Ivan  thrust  his  magnificent  head  in. 

"Time  to  get  out,  little  lazy  boy!"  Then 
with  a  sudden  recollection.  "O,  but  I  haven't 
scrubbed  your  back  yet." 

"I'll  do  it  myself,  Ivan."  I  hate  having  my 
body  touched  unless  by  a  woman,  who  touches 
it  in  holy  passion. 

He  looked  hurt,  as  though  I  had  struck  him 
with  a  whip.  His  eyes  darkened.  His  lips  trem- 
bled. 

"I'm  sorry,  Ivan,"  I  said,  "but  there  are 
needs  deeper  than  back  scrubbing.  How  can  I 
explain?  It's  my  soul,  Ivan,  and  the  brush  can't 
reach  that.  It's  my  soul,  crying  out  for  car- 
esses!" 

I  heard  a  door  slam.  My  heart  leaped. 

"It  can't  be  Roberta!" 

It  wasn't  Roberta.  It  was  the  newspaper. 

Is  there  anything  more  destructive  to  the 
soul,  to  the  finer  sensibilities,  than  the  Sunday 
newspaper?  It  is  a  hideous  institution.  It  means 
slopping  about  in  comic  supplements  and  roto- 
gravure sections  once  a  week  while  the  heart 
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Is  crying  out  for  love.  Of  what  use  are  Sunday 
papers?  I  thought — 

But  the  Personals  column!  Perhaps — 
I  dashed,  dripping  out  of  the  tub. 
"Where  is  that  paper?"  I  cried,  rushing  to 
ihe  dining  room,  my  wet  feet  making  a  pattern 
on  the  shining  parquetry  floor  like  lily  pads  on 
a  jewel-like  lake.  I  don't  know  why  I  thought 
of  lily  pads.  The  paper  was  not  there.  I  rushed 
back  to  the  front  of  the  house  where  It  lay, 
like  a  spent  creature,  like  a  woman  who  has 
given  all  in  love,  before  the  front  door. 

I  picked  up  the  paper,  ran  rapidly  through 
It  until  I  found  the  Personals  column,  looking 
avidly  for  some  message  from  Roberta.   My 
hand  shook.  My  heart  fluttered.  I  could  scarcely 
breathe.  If  only  I  could  have  stopped  breath- 
ing then  forever.  But  no.  I  must  go  on  breath- 
ing. I  must  live.  I  must  suffer.  Against  the  day 
of  her  coming  back.  (For  she  will  come  back.) 
"Won't  you  please  come !"  Ivan  called. 
But  I  did  not  hear  him.  A  strange  recogni- 
tion was  moving  in  me.  The  smell  of  bacon. 
The  Personals  column.   The  Times.  And  sud- 
denly it  flashed  into  my  mind  and  memory,  like 
a  sweet,  stinging  ointment  filling  my  eyes  and 
my  heart.   I   saw  the   idyl-like   hotel   just   off 
Adelphi  Terrace  In  London  to  which  Roberta 
had  taken  me  on  the  day  we  were  married  and 
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visions  of  the  morning  when,  buoyed  with  happy 
love,  we  greeted  the  day  as  husband  and  wife, 
strong  in  our  knowledge  of  each  other  and 
the  depth  of  fulfillment  which  life  had  given  us. 

We  dawdled  playfully  over  our  bacon  and 
eggs  that  morning,  knowing  so  well  that  for 
us  all  breakfasts  must  end  too  soon,  all  nights 
be  too  brief  to  hold  all  our  love,  no  day  clear 
or  bright  enough  to  reveal  all  we  wished  to 
see  of  each  other.  We  were  so  sure  then.  We  sat 
there  laughing  gayly  over  the  agony  column  in 
The  Times,  then,  hand  in  hand  like  two  happy 
children,  strolled  along  the  Thames  ("Times," 
"Thames."  How  strange  that  they  should  sound 
so  alike!)  watching  the  mists  unroll  and  fold 
one  upon  the  other  in  fulsome  convolutions.  I 
remembered  that  there  came  back  to  me  a  line 
I  had  read  somewhere,  "All  the  swans  in  Eng- 
land belong  to  the  King."  How  beautiful,  I 
thought.  "All  the  swans  In  England  belong  to 
the  King!" 

A  warm  painful  nostalgia  swept  over  me.  I 
remembered  Mrs.  Moriarty,  the  keeper  of  the 
hotel,  who  kept  talking  of  Love's  young  dream 
and  her  late  fourth  husband.  She  had  a  nose 
like  a  mulberry  and  a  voice  like  a  tidal  wave, 
but  if  I  were  to  have  seen  her  that  Sunday 
morning  In  Ivan's  apartment,  I  know  I  should 
have  kissed  her. 
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And  there  was  the  little  red-headed  boy  with 
the  bad  teeth  and  the  funny  little  frock  coat 
like  a  grind-organ  monkey,  who  blacked  the 
boots  on  the  landings  and  always  said 
"Righto!" 

The  mirror  of  memory  was  shattered  by 
Ivan's  voice.  (Life  is  like  that.  A  broken  mir- 
ror. Crystals  of  malachite  strewn  over  the  cin- 
ders of  reality.) 

"O  Wilfred!  Won't  you  please  come." 

There  was  a  note  of  pleading  and  querulous- 
ness  in  it.  He  actually  seemed  annoyed.  I  won- 
dered why.  I  found  myself  thinking  of  Ivan's 
hands.  It  all  seemed  so  incongruous.  The  Per- 
sonals column  meant  nothing.  I  knew  the  quest 
was  lost  before  begun. 

And  yet,  could  I  eat  bacon?  Could  I  bring 
myself  to  the  point.   .   .   . 

I  went  into  the  dining  room,  dragging  one 
foot  after  the  other,  like  dead  things.  I  was 
overcome,  defeated. 

Ivan  was  all  tenderness  and  compassionate 
understanding.  He  would  not  begin  eating  un- 
til I  had  come  in. 

"You  look  tired,  Wilfred.  A  little  breakfast 
will  do  you  a  lot  of  good." 

"But  don't  you  see  that  it  isn't  food  for  my 
body  that  I  need?  O  Ivan,  I'm  so  sorry !  I  can't 
eat  it.  I — I  can't." 
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Ivan's  face  fell.  There  was  a  hint  of  tears  in 
his  voice. 

"But  I  tried  so  hard  to  please  you.  It  was 
all  for  you." 

"I  know,  Ivan,  I  know.  Don't  think  I  don't 
appreciate  it.  I  do.  But  it's  no  use.  I  can't  go 
it.  Will  you  forgive  me?" 

"I'd  forgive  you  anything." 

His  hand  closed  over  mine  for  a  moment. 
What  a  fine  hand,  I  thought.  So  nervous  and 
strong  and  tender. 

"Look  here,  Wilfred,"  he  cried  out.  "You're 
taking  this  thing  absurdly  to  heart.  It's  foolish 
of  you  to  let  a  woman  do  this  to  you.  There 
isn't  one  in  the  world  who's  worth  it.  I  let  one 
make  a  fool  out  of  me  once.  But  it  won't  hap- 
pen again  as  long  as  I  live.  They're  cruel  and 
heartless  and  not,  as  a  whole,  worth  the  pow- 
der to  blow  them  to  hell." 

"Don't  say  that,  Ivan.  It  wasn't  Roberta's 
fault." 

"You're  just  big-hearted  if  you  feel  that  way. 
It's  the  fault  of  any  woman  who  let's  a  career 
become  more  important  to  her  than  a  home. 
My  wife  fell  for  it,  too,  you  know.  And  I  let 
her  get  away  with  it.  She  had  to  mess  in  with 
publishing,  decided  she  was  a  great  literary 
genius,  an  important  critic.  Started  as  a  reader 
in  a  publishing  house,  and  I  used  to  come  home 
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after  a  day  of  writing  ads,  tired,  you  know, 
and  wanting  to  have  a  change  and  a  wash  and 
lie  about  comfortably,  and  what  did  I  find? 
The  maid  out  for  the  afternoon,  no  dinner, 
and  Marion  expecting  me  to  take  her  out.  Or 
a  dinner,  all  right,  but  only  one  place  set  and 
no  one  to  talk  to  but  the  maid.  Marion  had 
gone  out  with  some  one  else. 

"She  used  to  tell  me,  when  I  complained, 
that  I  was  at  perfect  liberty  to  go  out  with 
other  women,  but  I  never  cared  to.  I  loved 
Marion,  you  see,  and,  until  things  went  badly 
between  us — what's  that  new  word  they're  us- 
ing now — tickertape — until  things  went  ticker- 
tape  between  us,  I  enjoyed  being  with  Marion 
more  than  with  any  one  else.  It  was  as  simple 
as  that.  It  wasn't  a  moral  thing.  It  just  took 
too  much  energy  to  go  through  the  process  of 
getting  acquainted  with  new  people  all  the  time, 
when  I  wanted  to  settle  down  restfully  in  com- 
panionship with  the  person  who  seemed  then 
the  loveliest  person  I  knew. 

"But  Marion  was  different.  She  used  to  talk 
about  how  essential  it  was  that  married  people 
saw  others,  she  used  to  say,  'It's  the  duty  of 
every  married  couple  to  be  interested  in  people 
outside  their  marriage.  It's  all  wrong  for  them 
to  get  too  wrapped  up  in  each  other.'  And  so, 
for  a  long  while  I  put  up  with  lonely  dinners 
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and  no  home  life  to  speak  of,  so  that  Marion 
could  have  her  damned  career  and  do  her  duty 
by  this  new  civilization  which  insists  that  hu- 
man relationships  get  mixed  up.  You  know,  Wil- 
fred, it's  a  positive  blow  at  the  heart  of  civiliza- 
tion in  New  York  when  a  married  man  goes  out 
with  his  wife.  There's  something  positively  im- 
moral about  it.  The  man  who  is  true  to  his  wife 
here  bears  as  great  a  social  stigma  as  the  self- 
confessed  father  of  a  bastard  in  Gopher  Prairie. 

"I  am  the  sad  result  of  having  been  true  to 
my  wife,  as  long  as  she  remained  my  wife.  I 
am,  in  a  sense,  a  social  outcast  because,  when 
my  marriage,  on  which  I  had  counted  so  much, 
went  on  the  rocks,  I  became  suddenly  disgusted 
with  all  women  and  turned  completely  away 
from  them.  I've  had  nothing  to  do  with  them 
since.  And  I'm  glad  now.  It's  so  much  more 
comfortable.   .  .  .  Think  about  it.   .   .  ." 

Then  he  got  up,  collected  the  Sunday  paper 
which  I  had  strewn  about,  like  petals  of  apple 
blossoms,  sank  into  the  luxurious  Restoration 
chair.  I  went  to  the  window  and  looked  out. 

The  sun  spilled  its  brilliant  light  along  the 
pavements  in  prodigal  splendor,  not  caring. 
Happy  couples  walked  lightly  along  without 
heeding  the  death-like  hardness  of  the  concrete 
beneath  their  feet.  What  could  they  know  of 
this?  How  could  they  laugh? 
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Suddenly  his  voice  broke  into  my  reverie 
with  a  jubilant  exclamation : 

"Westinghouse  Airbrake  up  five  points." 

I  couldn't  bear  it.  I  was  defeated.  He  too, 
was  afflicted  by  this  mania  which  had  kept 
Roberta  from  me  night  after  night  during  those 
long  lonely  evenings.  The  stock  market !  God 
how  I  hated  it!  First  it  had  taken  Roberta 
away  from  me.  And  now — 

I  sprang  to  the  piano  and  the  words  and 
silver  notes  of  music  poured  out  of  me,  each 
word  a  drop  of  blood,  each  note  a  cry  of  my 
heart's  pain.  You  know  the  song  I  made  that 
morning,  you  have  heard  it  whistled  lightly 
from  corner  to  corner,  sung  raucously  in  music 
halls,  a  popular  thing  of  the  moment,  but  not 
until  now  has  any  one  been  told  the  true  story 
of  its  travail,  the  song  called: 

THE  STREET  NOBODY  KNOWS. 

There's  a  street  no  one  knows  in  the  world's 
greatest  city, 
Where  fortunes  are  lost  and  fortunes  are 
made; 
It's  a  street  that  will  break  you  without  any 
pity, 
And  throw  you  aside  when   the  game   has 

been  played. 
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CHORUS 

Love  is  like  that, 

Love  is  like  that, 
It's  a  door  you  can't  open;  a  door  you  can't 

close; 
It  gets  you  and  eats  you, 
It  blinds  you  and  beats  you, 
O,  Love  is  the  street  that  nobody  knows. 

The  walls   they   are  high  and  the  pavements 
they're  narrow. 
The  doorknobs  are  gilded,  the  floors  are  of 
stone. 
It's  a  street  sucks  you  dry  of  your  heart  and 
your  marrow. 
And  throws  you   out  broken   and  lost  and 
alone. 

Love  is  like  that,  etc. 
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Ill 

I  LEFT  Ivan  that  night.  I  knew  I  would 
have  to  do  it  when  he  said  "Westinghouse 
Airbrake."  That  was  the  death  knell.  Some- 
thing just  died  in  me,  that's  all.  Anything  else 
I  could  have  stood.  But  "Westinghouse  Air- 
brake"— that  was  too  much.  I  never  liked  air- 
brakes anyway.  I  wonder  why.  Maybe  it  is  the 
little  annoying  hissing  noises  they  make.  Like 
an  angry  woman.  Maybe.  .  .  . 

And  later,  just  before  he  left,  something 
happened — something  which  makes  me  shud- 
der as  I  think  of  it. 

Ivan  went  out  that  evening — I  forget  what 
it  was  that  called  him  out,  but  that  doesn't 
matter.  Some  day  I  shall  remember.  I  thought, 
"I'm  glad  you're  going.  This  is  just  what  I 
want."  I  said,  "I'm  sorry,  Ivan.  I  had  so  hoped 
we  could  have  a  quiet  evening  together  here." 

He  looked  at  me  narrowly,  almost,  I  thought, 
fiercely. 

"We  shall.  .  .  .  When  I  come  back.  Don't 
wait  up  for  me,  though.  You're  tired.  Get  to 
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bed  early,  Wilfred.  I  know  how  you're  feeling, 
Old  Man.  I've  been  through  it,  you  know,  I'm 
the  original  ex-husband.  At  first  it's  hard.  And 
then  you  find  .  .  .  compensations.  It's  not  so 
bad,  being  an  ex-husband." 

"I  suppose  I'll  learn,"  I  said. 

He  smiled. 

"You'll  learn  in  time,  Wilfred.  I  have  high 
hopes  for  you." 

"But  how  does  one  learn,  Ivan?  What  must 
I  do?  How  do  I  become  a  real  ex-husband? 
Now  .   .  .  now.   .  .   .  I'm  just  a  broken  reed." 

He  struck  an  attitude,  leaning  lissomly 
against  the  casing  of  the  door.  He  wore  a  blue 
suit  with  a  distinct  violet  tinge.  A  flower  was 
in  his  buttonhole.  I  found  myself  counting  the 
petals.  I  don't  know  why.  I  think  it  was  a  gar- 
denia. I  can't  remember.  Some  day  it  will  come 
back  to  me.  His  shirt  was  faintly  heliotrope  and 
his  orange  tie  blended  with  it  as  sunrise  with 
the  morning  sky.  He  might  have  been  a  model 
in  Finchley's. 

"Not  every  man  whose  wife  has  left  him  is 
an  ex-husband,  Wilfred.  There  are  prerequi- 
sites. In  fact  not  every  ex-husband  is  a  man  at 
all.  He  is  one  who  has  risen  above  the  limita- 
tions of  the  other  sex.  He  is  as  peculiar  to 
twentieth  century  civilization  as  the  skyscraper 
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or  the  radio  or  television.  There's  an  architec- 
tural similarity  there,  Wilfred.  But  we  won't 
go  into  that.  At  least  not  iiow.  Freud.  Ivory 
towers.  Steel  and  concrete.  Limitless  immensi- 
ties. Think  about  it  Wilfred." 

I  didn't  understand  then,  but  I  wondered 
why  he  invariably  used  only  the  lower  button  on 
his  coat.  It  seemed  tremendously  important  to 
know.  Why  do  buttons  always  fascinate  me? 

I  said: 

"I  certainly  don't  feel  like  a  skyscraper, 
Ivan.  I  feel  like  an  old  respectable  building 
that  has  been  torn  down,  like  an  indiscriminate 
pile  of  red  brick,  like  a  hole  in  the  ground." 

"Good,"  Ivan  said.  "You're  beginning.  The 
site  has  been  cleared.  Now  you  have  something 
to  build  on.  We'll  cart  the  debris  away.  We'll 
start  fresh." 

"You  mean  that  we  won't  keep  any  of  the 
old  red  brick?"  I  asked  tremulously. 

"As  little  as  possible,  Wilfred.  We'll  build 
of  steel.  That's  the  definition  of  the  hour; 
steel  I" 

"But  I  love  some  of  the  old  red  bricks,  Ivan. 
They're  .  .  .  they're  .  .  .  Roberta  to  me. 
You  can't  blame  me  for  feeling  that  way,  can 
you,  Ivan?" 

"No,  dear  Wilfred,  I'm  not  blaming  you.  I 
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was  a  lot  of  sandstone  myself  once.  Crumbling. 
Dust.  But  you'll  get  over  that." 

"Yes,"  I  said,  and,  with  a  new  determination, 
"Yes!  But  how?" 

Ivan  smiled,  in  that  scintillating  way  he  has 
when  he  is  about  to  deliver  a  brilliant  crumb 
of  repartee  and  said, 

"Not  'but  how,'  Wilfred,  and  how!" 

The  telephone  rang  and  Ivan,  answering  it, 
found  that  he  must  hurry. 

"Goodnight,  ex-husband  to  be,"  he  said  coyly, 
"I  won't  be  too  late,  and  when  I  get  back  I'll 
sit  on  the  edge  of  your  bed  and  we'll  talk." 

And  then  it  happened.  He  came  close  to  me. 
He  took  both  of  my  hands  in  his  warm  hands, 
in  that  Intimate,  personal  way  he  has,  and 
whispered: 

"O  Wilfred!  Forget  Roberta.  Just  you  and 
I  together  here — with  no  conflicting  memories, 
no  sorrow,  no  pain — we  could  be  so  happy  to- 
gether!" 

Bending  swiftly,  he  kissed  my  neck! 

I  sprang  back  in  alarmed  embarrassment.  So 
that  was  it !  O  God !  That  I  should  have  lived 
to  know  this  of  Ivan !  I  could  scarcely  believe 
It.  I  had  always  known  Ivan  was  a  little  strange, 
but  this  was  so  very  queer !  It  was  like  a  fairy 
tale ! 

Must  I  face  this  too?  Was  this  one  of  the 
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perils  all  abandoned  men  face  in  this  terrible 
city?  Had  I  no  defense? 

I  couldn't  bear  it.  Bacon.  Westinghouse  air- 
brakes. Edges  of  beds.  And  now  this.  It  was 
too  much. 

He  was  gone.  The  door  hissed  gently  into 
place.  Why  had  I  expected  it  to  slam?  I  won- 
der. 

I  knew  that  I  must  go,  yet  I  hesitated. 

Well,  if  I'm  going  to  be  an  ex-husband,  1 
thought,  I  might  as  well  begin  now.  But  where 
does  one  begin? 

My  eyes  ranged  tentatively  over  the  rows  of 
books  in  his  shelves.  Perhaps  there  was  some- 
thing could  hold  me.  Verlaine,  Baudelaire,  The 
Well  of  Loneliness,  The  Bankruptcy  of  Mar- 
riage, Huysmans,  Revolt  in  the  Desert,  Mach- 
en's  Hill  of  Dreams,  The  Golden  Bough,  Sex 
in  Civilization,  Philosophy  of  Love,  The  Sex 
Life  of  the  Bee,  De  Profundis,  Arthur  Rim- 
baud's poems,  deMusset,  a  study  of  VanGogh, 
Gauguin's  Noa  Noa. 

I  ran  my  fingers  listlessly  through  the  pages. 
A  pressed  rose  leaf  fluttered  to  the  floor.  I 
don't  know  what  book  it  fell  out  of.  I  inserted 
it  between  pages  78  and  79  of  The  Golden 
Bough. 

The  telephone  rang.  I  hesitated.  I  didn't 
know  whether  I  should  answer  it  or  not.  And 
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then  the  thought,  like  a  flame,  like  a  rose  burst- 
ing in  my  heart,  "It  might  be  Roberta!"  I 
lifted  the  continental  ear  and  mouthpiece  com- 
bination. 

"Hello,"  I  said,  all  trembling.  (Dante,  I 
thought.  Divine  Dante.  Glorious  episode  of 
Paola  and  Francesca,  .  .  .  la  hocca  mi  bacio 
tutto  tremante.) 

It  was  a  man's  voice  asking  gently  for  Ivan. 

I  sank  hopelessly  into  a  chair.  Again  the 
mirror  of  memory  presented  itself  to  me,  and 
again  I  found  myself  lost  behind  its  glittering 
surfaces.  Why  was  I  sitting  here,  shaking, 
knuckles  tense  and  burning,  all  because  of  the 
absence  of  a  woman? 

Again  I  saw  the  little  hotel  in  London  and 
dear,  red  nosed  Mrs.  Moriarty,  and  those  first, 
divine,  dawn-washed  days.  Two  excited  chil- 
dren adventuring  through  realms  of  enchant- 
ment. Everything  was  so  novel,  so  poetry,  so 
biography !  There  was  dew  on  everything.  The 
whole  world  seemed  as  though  it  had  been 
yesterday  that  Adam  walked  in  the  garden  and 
talked  with  God. 

I  wrote  poems.  But  they  gave  Roberta  head- 
aches. (Then  I  didn't  mind  not  writing  them 
— for  her  sake.  It  was  only  later  that  it  seemed 
at  times  too  much,  that  I  needed  to  conceal 
the  fruits  of  my  mind,  my  heart's  children.) 
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There  was  a  sonnet  sequence  that  got  lost 
in  the  wash.  I  had  left  it  in  my  pajamas'  pocket. 
Madame  Meunier,  the  little  femme  de  menage, 
wept  over  it,  and  said  "C'est  triste." 

But  that  was  Paris. 

And  first  there  was  London. 

We  saw  the  changing  of  the  guards  at  Buck- 
ingham Palace,  the  windy  April  sunlight  recent 
with  rain,  flashing  on  their  scarlet  cloaks  and 
black  horsehair  plumes,  flashing  back  from  the 
surfaces  of  the  brass  when  the  band  played 
"God  Save  the  King."  Some  touristy  American 
began  to  sing,  "My  Country  'Tis  of  Thee." 
We  shuddered.  He  sang  so  badly. 

The  London  busses  in  the  rain.  Finchley  row. 
Shepherd's  Place,  .  .  .  Golder's  Green.  .  .  . 
The  fine  powdery  drizzle,  snaring  London  in 
cobwebby  silver  .  .  .  people  with  umbrellas 
that  looked  like  fish  standing  on  their  tails  .  .  . 
the  noble  Bobbies  in  their  steaming  waterproofs 
.  .  .  the  automobile  lights,  wriggling  red  and 
green  roots  into  the  pavements,  splashing  red 
and  green  blood  .  .  .  the  bloom  of  oil  in  the 
streets  that  spread  peacock  fans  under  our  feet. 
The  little  woman  on  the  embankments  selling 
violets  to  the  after-theater  crowd  .  .  .  what 
was  her  story?  I  wondered.  .  .  .  Roberta's 
gayety,  her  vividness,  her  laughter, — the  sheer 
animal  exhaltation  of  Roberta.  Day  followed 
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day,  night  followed  night,  on  tiptoe.  We  wanted 
to  go  everywhere,  see  everything.  We  had  bub- 
bles in  our  heels,  magic  and  madness  in  our 
eyes.  People  stopped  to  stare  at  us  and  we 
laughed  for  the  sheer  delight  of  laughter. 

That  was  London. 

Then  Paris. 

Paradise. 

The  lost  Atlantis  .  .  .  the  world  at  carnival 
.  .  .  the  city  of  dreams  come  true  .  .  .  Paris, 
the  perpetual  coquette !  Rouging  her  old  cheeks 
to  hide  the  wrinkles,  painting  her  lips  scarlet, 
dying  her  hair  orange — anything  to  stay  young. 
Paris,  hanging  a  moon  in  the  sky  at  night. 
Plenty  of  the  sordid,  enough  of  squalor,  but 
one  never  sees  that  in  Paris.  One  doesn't  care. 
One  simply  dreams. 

Shall  I  ever  forget  that  night  in  the  little 
cafe  near  the  Madeleine  with  the  lights  soft- 
ened to  velvet  and  the  music  moaning  like  a 
god  in  pain?  We  had  had  several  drinks,  and 
after  the  fifth  mandarin  Roberta  actually  called 
the  waiter  over  and  said: 

"Gargon!  A  dish  of  pinnacles." 

The  waiter  stared  at  us  blandly  and  said: 

"If  you  wish  to  play  cards,  madame,  you  will 
have  to  go  to  the  game  room."  (But  I  am  mix- 
ing towns — that  must  have  been  Milwaukee.) 

A.nd  then  that  night  at  the  Cafe  du  Dome, 
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when  we  heard  Sinclair  Lewis  declaiming  Lew- 
isonian  philosophy  while  all  the  nice  wicked 
young  expatriates  hiccoughed  back  and  ap- 
plauded delicately.  ("The  parodying  parasites 
of  Paris,"  I  thought,  cleverly.  "What  a  line 
for  a  song!")  And  the  Cafe  des  Cameleons 
where  all  the  Russian  emigres  sat  in  a  small 
room  so  thick  with  the  bluish  vapors  of  Rus- 
sian cigarettes  that  you  had  to  claw  your  way 
through,  while  a  girl  with  hair  on  fire  sang 
Russian  gypsy  songs  and  the  Balalaika  orches- 
tra throbbed.  Strange  people,  those  Russians. 
Fascinating  too.  I  wonder  why. 

My  mind  came  back  to  New  York  with  a 
start.  I  was  not  in  Paris  but  sitting  in  Ivan's 
living  room  and  the  telephone  was  ringing. 
There  was  no  Roberta.  Only  her  ghost  and  the 
telephone  ringing  again.  (The  man  on  business 
from  Porlock  interrupting  Kubla  Khan  and 
leaving  Coleridge's  opium  reverie  hanging  like 
crystals  shattered  In  midair.)  I  picked  up  the 
phone.  It  was  a  man,  with  a  voice  like  black 
velvet.  A  foreign  accent.  He  sounded  Lithu- 
anian. I  don't  know  why. 

I  lit  a  Murad  and  became  nonchalant,  re- 
flecting that  a  decade  ago  it  would  have  had 
to  be  an  Egyptian  Deity.  Blindfolded,  I  held 
up  two  fingers  and  said  proudly  "That's  it!" 
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But  no,  I  forget.  That  was  later,  after  I  had 
become  famous. 

Paris  again.  That  afternoon  in  Sylvia  Beach's 
book  shop,  A  gentle,  rainy  afternoon  in  May 
when  I  was  introduced  to  a  strange  tall,  near- 
sighted Jesuitical  fellow  whose  name  was  James 
Joyce.  An  evening  at  Gertrude  Stein's  estab- 
lishment, where,  like  a  huge,  voluptuous 
Buddha,  the  priestess  of  the  unintelligibles 
brooded  over  the  incense  of  worship.  The 
clever,  incomprehensible  talk  of  the  Dadaists 
weaving  in  and  out.  Pale,  exquisite  youths,  with 
long  fingers  and  dirty  finger  nails  preferring 
Scotch  to  Cointreau.  Ernest  Hemingway,  some- 
where, I  forget  just  where,  on  whom  the  sun 
never  sets.  Charles  Stern,  an  amazing  young 
theater  owner  from  Chicago.  Emancipated  girls 
from  west  of  the  Rockies,  simpering,  'Tm 
married,  but  I  don't  brag  about  it."  A  beau- 
tiful girl  named  Katherine  Peyton.  The  gigoloj: 
in  the  dance  halls,  with  hair  like  black  satin. 
And  faces  like  masks.  The  grotesque  dowagers 
who  kept  them,  wives  of  suspender  manufac- 
turers. I  hate  suspenders.  I  found  myself  won- 
dering why  men  ever  wore  them.  And  through 
it  all,  Roberta's  healthy  laughter. 

That  was  Paris. 

Shall  I  ever  hear  that  laughter  again? 
Laughter  is  something  extinct,  a  dodo,  a  dino- 
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saur.  Perhaps,  I  thought,  if  I  could  go  back 
to  Paris  with  Roberta,  and  fill  her  arms  with 
wet  lilacs  from  the  flower  stalls  in  the  Made- 
leine .  .  .  but  now  she  would  only  scold  me 
for  wetting  her  dress,  as  though  I  were  a 
puppy.  No,  I  must  put  that  out  of  my  mind. 

I  lit  another  Murad. 

And  then  that  morning  on  the  Berengaria, 
west  bound,  when  we  were  coming  back  to  New 
York  after  our  heavenly,  six-months'  honey- 
moon, that  strange,  terrific  morning,  when 
Roberta  was  so  silent,  and  so  ominously  calm. 
She  frightened  me.  My  heart  sank.  I  felt  de- 
feated. All  my  quips  and  sallies  fell  flat,  blunted 
against  the  armor  of  her  silence.  Bertrand  Rus- 
sell was  leaning  against  the  rail  as  we  walked 
the  deck  and  looked  understanding  and  toler- 
ant. She  was  so  secretive,  not  at  all  like  the 
Roberta  I  knew,  the  Roberta  whose  laughter 
was  like  the  salt  sea  air,  blowing  into  my  nos- 
trils, clean  and  tonic.  Something  had  happened. 
But  what?  I  was  desperate.  And  then  sud- 
denly, as  Roberta  seized  my  arm  convulsively 
and  whispered,  "I'm  dizzy,  Wilfred,"  I  knew. 

"Shall  I  get  you  the  aspirin  and  a  tumbler  of 
water?"  I  asked. 

"No,  darling,  it's  no  use.  Pve  got  to  go 
through  with  it.  Why  did  this  happen.  O,  I 
hate  it,  Wilfred!" 
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"O,  but  you  will  love  it,  dear,  for  my  sake. 
Perhaps  she  will  have  your  laughter." 

Roberta  smiled  wanly. 

"You  dear,  incorrigible  optimist.  Perhaps  it 
will  have  yours!" 

She  looked  out  over  the  blue,  churning  water. 
I  felt  a  light  tap  on  my  shoulder  and  heard  a 
woman's  voice  whispering,  "Don't  let  her  evade 
it.  You  have  the  right  to  happiness."  I  think 
It  was  Mrs.  Bertrand  Russell. 

"O  Wilfred,"  Roberta  cried,  "I  can't  bear 
to  think  of  the  burden  this  child  will  be  to  you. 
When  I  foresee  all  of  the  mean  little  services 
for  which  it  will  call  upon  you,  when  I  know 
that  it  will  break  constantly  into  your  reading 
and  bridge  and  tea  time  in  the  afternoon,  those 
hours  sacred  to  every  home  loving  man,  when 
he  has  his  friends  in  for  gossip,  can  I  feel  any- 
thing save  hate  for  the  incubus  I  am  thrusting 
on  you?  I  know  how  much  those  precious  after- 
noon solitudes  mean  to  men  like  you.  They  are 
the  only  compensation  you  have  for  the  lack  of 
contacts  I  have  forced  upon  you  by  my  willing- 
ness to  let  you  make  a  home  for  me.  And  when 
I  think  of  you  getting  up  every  two  hours  to 
feed  it  at  night,  it  makes  me  go  tickertape." 

A  gruff  voice  broke  out  behind  us. 

"You   don't   feed   'em   every  two   hours   at 
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night  any  more.  That's  out.  You  let  'em  sleep 
from  ten  to  six." 

It  must  have  been  Bertrand  Russell,  like  a 
modern  Joshua  holding  up  the  failing  arms  of 
my  spirit. 

"But  don't  you  see,  Roberta,  it  is  for  this 
that  I  have  longed?  Every  step  I  take  in  an- 
swer to  that  childish  treble  will  be  a  flight  on 
the  wings  of  love,  every  cry  that  I  answer  will 
be  a  psean  of  fulfillment  for  me.  O,  I  want  that 
wee  little  life  so.  Darling!  Do  not  begrudge  me 
my  happiness!" 

It  seemed  to  me  then  that  our  child  might 
be  that  final  bond  every  marriage  needs.  How 
can  any  man  hope  to  hold  his  wife  unless  there 
are  little  fingers  to  twine  themselves  about  her 
heart  and  draw  her  back  to  the  hearth  of  love 
when  her  footsteps  turn  aside  into  the  rose- 
strewn  paths  of  adventure? 

Not  that  I  had  any  actual  fear  then  that 
Roberta  would  ever  leave  me.  I  felt  secure  in 
my  knowledge  of  her  love.  Except  that  always 
I  had  to  feel  "that  gnawing  sense  of  my  inade- 
quacy that  recognition  of  her  superior  strength 
brought  with  it,  that  she  did  not  need  me  as  I 
needed  her.  And  I  was  afraid  of  the  great  city 
which  was  soon  to  press  around  us,  envying  us 
our  happiness,  eager  to  snatch  it  from  us.  How 
well  I  knew  that  there  were  plenty  of  men  to 
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whom  she  could  turn,  plenty  who  would  make 
as  comfortable  a  home  for  her  as  I  could,  who 
would  be  as  patient  and  kind  to  her  as  I.  None 
could  love  her  more,  none  could  give  her  a 
more  vibrant,  whole-souled  devotion  than  I,  but 
these  things  are  not  always  what  count.  But 
with  a  baby — then  I  could  be  sure. 

Roberta  and  I  had  agreed  before  marriage 
that  we  would  not  be  stupid  and  let  silly  con- 
ventions stand  in  the  way  of  our  complete  hap- 
piness. I  am  essentially  an  introspective,  retir- 
ing, sensitive,  creative  type.  A  singer  of  songs. 
One  who  captures  the  frail,  gossamer  creatures 
of  the  soul,  sire  and  dam  of  Beauty,  one  to 
whom  the  crass  contacts  of  worldly  life  are  un- 
bearable. These  contacts,  these  daily  strivings 
for  gold,  the  greedy  brawls  of  business  life  in 
which  men  of  coarser  clay  than  mine  have,  in 
the  past,  wallowed  (before  women  took  all 
their  places)  are  utterly  outside  my  comprehen- 
sion. I  would  be  as  out  of  place  in  an  office 
striving  for  gain  as  a  butterfly  in  the  harness  of 
a  plow  horse.  My  place  is  in  the  home  and  in 
those  mystic  realms  of  thought  and  feeling 
which  we  so  inadequately  have  named  creative 
art. 

Roberta,  on  the  other  hand,  is  one  of  those 
fine,  strong,  upstanding  creatures  who  have  so 
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deservedly  earned  the  glorious  and  descriptive 
title:  "American  Business  Woman."  There  is 
something  soul-filling  in  the  sound  of  it — some- 
thing which  combines  all  the  virtues  of  initia- 
tive and  integrity,  of  creative  efficiency  and 
Square  Dealing.  There  is  something  to  lean  on. 

And  so  it  was  a  simple  matter  for  us  to  ar- 
range our  living.  I  had  none  of  the  foolish  de- 
sire for  an  independent  career,  which  so  many 
sex-starved,  ego-starved  men  have.  I  was  com- 
pletely willing,  yes,  even  eager,  to  be  the  hum- 
ble helper  who  stood  beside  her,  encouraging 
her,  giving  her  a  warm,  helping  hand,  as  she 
strove  upward  toward  her  inevitable  goal.  I 
wanted  to  subordinate  my  life  to  hers,  to  de- 
vote myself  utterly  to  her  service,  to  be  the  one 
who  would  cry,  "Upidee,  Upida,"  as  she  strug- 
gled up  the  hilly  path,  and  "Excelsior!"  as  she 
reached  the  top. 

And  if,  in  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  there  was 
that  tiny  spark  of  fear  (as  must  be  in  every 
man's  heart  when  he  really  loves)  that  she 
might  meet  in  her  work  a  more  glamorous  man, 
an  unscrupulous  or  younger  male  whose  body 
was  more  seductive  than  mine,  who  wore  newer 
and  brighter  clothes,  whose  eyes  summoned 
her,  I  said  nothing  about  it  and  even  tried  al- 
ways to  put  that  little  spark  out,  trusting  Rob- 
erta utterly. 
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And  now  even  that  little  fear  was  quieted. 
There  would  be  the  baby,  a  dear  little  replica 
of  our  common  life,  a  purple  orchid  from  the 
warm  deep  swamps  of  our  love. 

Why  was  I  so  naive  about  it  then? 

The  baby  died  a  week  after  it  was  born.  I 
don't  know  why.  Nobody  ever  knows  why 
Beauty  is  born  but  to  fade.  Something  went 
wrong,  some  hideous  thing  ascended  from  the 
infinite  depths  where  human  tragedies  are  made 
and  reaped  our  flower  ere  it  was  full-blown. 

I  was  crushed,  desolated,  utterly  undone.  I 
had  counted  so  much  on  him. 

Roberta  came  back  from  the  hospital,  sob- 
ered but  efficient.  Some  of  her  girlish  laughter 
had  been  left  behind  in  that  spotless  white 
room,  but  there  was  a  new  air  of  repose  and 
purposefulness  about  her. 

"It's  too  bad,  Wilfred,"  she  said.  "I'm  sorry 
that  It  hurts  you  so.  But  there  it  Is  and  that's 
that.  Now  we  can  go  on.  You  mustn't  feel  too 
badly  about  It.  After  all,  you're  saved  a  lot 
of  trouble,  you  know." 

"It  would  have  been  trouble  transformed  to 
joy  by  love,"  I  cried,  letting  my  heart's  pain 
ease  Itself  in  great,  throaty,  shaking  sobs,  and 
threw  myself  face  down  upon  the  davenport, 
weeping.  It  was  a  Kroeler  combination,  one  of 
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those  roomy  things  which  is  so  useful  in  a  New 
York  apartment.  It  was  covered  with  a  slip  of 
printed  linen  I  had  made  with  my  own  hands 
on  the  darling  little  Wilcox-Gibbs  electric  sew- 
ing machine  Roberta  had  bought  me  for  a  com- 
ing home  present.  The  whole  living  room  was 
like  that,  gay  and  homey,  the  touch  of  love 
scattered  everywhere  like  apple  blossoms  in 
May.  Here  and  there  at  just  the  right  height 
hung  our  favorite  etchings,  the  Whistler,  the 
Rembrandt,  a  rare  Jerome  Blum — and  there 
was  one  by  a  younger  artist,  less  well  known, 
whom  we  had  met  in  Paris — I  think  his  name 
was  Guy  Hickok  and  that  he  said  he  had  come 
from  Brooklyn  originally.  I  don't  know  why  I 
remembered  that  he  said  he  had  come  from 
Brooklyn,  Probably  because  of  the  Brooklyn 
Bridge.  It  had  looked  so  welcoming  and  sub- 
stantial as  we  had  sailed  into  the  New  York 
harbor. 

After  that  something  happened  to  us.  I  don't 
know  what  it  was,  some  vague  infusion  of  alien- 
ation, some  soul's  unrest  which  rose  to  form 
a  wall  between  Roberta's  inner  being  and  mine. 
Nothing  was  the  same,  the  quick  spark  of  rec- 
ognition which  passes  between  two  souls  per- 
fectly attuned  to  each  other  was  gone  from  our 
eyes.  Roberta  began  to  be  irritated  because  I 
cried  so  much,  thinking  of  the  dear  little  life 
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which  had  been  snuffed  out  so  quickly,  like  a 
blown  candle.  She  could  not  understand  why 
this  flower  of  our  love  meant  so  much  to  me. 

And  then — O  hideous  day — /  deceived  her. 
Let  me  try  to  get  this  straight,  let  my  memory, 
tear-dimmed  and  cloudy,  clear  itself  in  silent 
meditation  while  I  sweep  away  the  cobwebs  of 
grief  and  try  desperately  to  see  it  whole 

Yes,  I  was  unfaithful  to  her.  I  have  no  de- 
fense. There  were  no  mitigating  circumstances 
to  justify  it.  I  was  simply  a  cad.  There !  That 
washes  the  soul.  It  is  a  searing,  purifying,  sen- 
tence. I  have  confessed  freely  and  openly  and 
voluntarily  without  even  an  accusation  from 
you.  Remember  that  when  you  think  too  badly 
of  me  as  I  tell  you  what  happened. 

Roberta  was  away  on  one  of  her  business 
trips  and  Alfreda  called  to  ask  If  she  might  not 
come  up.  Alfreda  was  one  of  Roberta's  best 
friends.  We  sat  in  the  living  room  on  the 
Kroeler  davenport  and  talked  about  Wagner 
and  Gershwin  and  D.  B.  Updike  and  phallic 
symbolism  in  package  groceries  (cookies  in  long 
tin  cans — Cleopatra's  needles;  glistening  white 
biscuit  containers — ivory  towers  in  miniature, 
not  caring.)  We  talked  idly  about  going  to 
Harlem,  but  the  idea  oppressed  me.  I  was  so 
afraid  that  we  might  run  into  Carl  VanVechten 
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and  hear  him  make  some  sly  cleverness  belit- 
tling Beethoven  or  Chopin.  And  I  wouldn't  be 
able  to  bear  that.  Things  go  tickertape  Inside 
me  when  that  happens. 

So  we  just  sat  and  talked  about  Jung's  defec- 
tion from  the  Freudian  codification,  and  the 
monistic  Adlerites  and  the  significance  of  the 
Rhapsody  in  Blue. 

It  was  when  I  went  into  the  bathroom  to  turn 
the  light  on  for  her  that  something  primitive 
and  secretive  stirred  in  Alfreda.  She  looked  up 
at  the  ceiling  mirror  where  she  could  see  the 
wealth  of  my  hair  spread  out,  and  my  white 
shirt,  open  at  the  collar,  revealing  my  voluptu- 
ousness. She  was  apparently  not  used  to  ceiling 
mirrors  and  the  pulse  in  her  throat  began  to 
throb  spasmodically  like  that  of  a  suffering 
bird. 

I  cannot  feel  bitter  about  Alfreda.  I  cannot 
blame  her.  If  you  could  see  me  for  the  first 
time  in  a  ceiling  mirror,  you  would  understand. 
I  remember  that,  as  we  stood  there,  Alfreda 
white  and  still  and  plastic,  I  a  pillar  of  velvet 
steel  beside  her,  I  reflected  (even  before  I  no- 
ticed her  white  throat  palpitating)  that  I  was 
not  altogether  undecorative.  It  was  while  I  was 
putting  on  lipstick  for  her  that  I  first  noticed 
the  wild  primitive  pain  and  longing  in  her 
eyes,  first  saw  the  fluttering  veins  in  her  throat. 
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I  ought  to  have  foreseen  this,  I  thought.  It  is 
inconsiderate  of  me  to  have  brought  her  here, 
to  this  intimate  spot,  where  the  chaste  white  tub 
can  call  to  her  mind  visions  of  my  naked  flesh 
spread  out  under  the  ceiling  mirror. 

I  tried  to  be  casual  about  it.  I  laughed,  a  low 
throaty  laugh,  like  the  magnified  note  of  a 
Cerulean  warbler,  and  backed  slowly  to  the 
door. 

"Odd  place  to  be  discussing  Bruce  Rogers," 
I  suggested. 

But  she  was  too  quick  for  me.  She  leapt,  like 
a  jungle  beast,  her  arms  entrapping  me,  crush- 
ing me,  holding  me  hostage  to  her  desire.  "O 
Wilfred,"  she  moaned,  "O  Wilfred,"  and 
kissed  me  full  on  the  mouth,  her  hot,  red  lips 
and  moist,  foraging  tongue,  limning  her  desires 
more  volubly  than  any  words  could  have  done. 

Gently  I  detached  her  hands  and,  holding 
her  at  arms'  length,  my  sensitive,  expressive  fin- 
gers pressing  deeply  into  her  shoulders,  I  said: 

"Alfreda,  you  must  cease.  This  is  unseemly. 
Really,  you  must  pull  yourself  together." 

But  by  then,  in  my  heart,  I  didn't  want  her 
to  pull  herself  together.  I  wanted  her  to  re- 
main in  that  intoxicating  state  of  dissociation. 
I  wanted — O  it  Is  no  good  now  denying  It — I 
wanted  to  kiss  her  as  she  had  kissed  me.  I  took 
my  hands  from  her  shoulders  and  saw  to  my 
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dismay  that  they  were  trembling.  These  long 
tapering  fingers,  with  which  I  write  now,  these 
creative  fingers  which  force  a  piano  or  violin 
or  flute  or  sewing  machine  to  do  their  bidding, 
these  strong  capable  fingers  which  command  pen 
and  brush  and  mixing  spoon — they  were  trem- 
bling. 

"Come,  Alfreda,"  I  said  as  gently  as  pos- 
sible. "We  have  disturbed  the  lipstick.  Let  me 
mend  It." 

But  I  was  too  shaken.  The  little  red  symbol 
of  passion  dropped  from  my  nerveless  hand  and 
flattened  Itself  on  the  pale  heliotrope  floor  like 
a  broken  grape. 

"O  it's  no  use  fighting  you,  Alfreda,  you  are 
— you  are  too  overcoming!" 

I  let  her  arms  enclose  me  again,  let  her  take 
my  unresisting  hands  and  place  them  against 
her  eager  breasts,  round  and  firm  like  the  two 
halves  of  a  coconut,  while  her  own  hand  stole 
about  my  neck  and  downward,  eagerly  claim- 
ing entrance  to  the  Inner  temple  of  my  body  at 
the  point  where  my  white  shirt  collar  was  open 
and  my  own  eager  throat  pulsated  in  rhythm 
with  her  own. 

And  then  I  kissed  her,  violently  and  sinfully, 
my  mouth  finding  the  Inner  pattern  of  her  own, 
violating  her  dental  secrecies,  ravishing  her  pal- 
ate. We  stood  there  on  the  pale  heliotrope  floor 
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like  one  being,  a  chaos  of  identity^,  soul  swayed 
by  passion,  body  a  vibrating  flame,  our  closed 
eyes  not  seeing  our  own  reflections  in  the  mir- 
rored walls.  We  stood  motionless  while  the 
world  reeled  about  us,  not  caring. 

But  suddenly  it  seemed  to  me  that  Roberta's 
face  was  there  before  me,  calm  and  austere, 
her  eyes  looking  accusingly  at  me,  like  a  sum- 
moning vengeance.  I  sprang  back,  breaking  Al- 
freda's  embrace,  leaning  against  a  Queen  Anne 
mirror,  flinging  one  arm  upward  across  my 
eyes  to  shut  out  the  vision  of  those  darkened, 
excoriating  points  of  fire. 

''O  God!"  I  moaned.  "What  have  I  done?" 

By  a  tremendous  effort  of  will  I  let  my  arm 
drop  to  my  side,  and,  my  face  averted,  said: 

"You  must  go  home  now,  Alfreda.  Go  and 
let  me  forget  my  shame.  Call  us  up  some  time 
soon.  Don't  let  this — O  Aifreda,  you  must  not 
let  this  secret  pleasure  we  have  stolen  here 
stand  between  you  and  Roberta.  That  would 
hurt  me  so." 

She  stood  looking  at  me,  dazed  incompre- 
hension in  her  eyes. 

"What  are  you  talking  about,  Wilfred?"  she 
asked.  "Nothing  has  happened.  What's  all  the 
fuss  about?" 

"Nothing?"  I  cried.  "My  God !  You  call  this 
nothing!  Please  go,  Alfreda.  Leave  me  alone." 
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Something  baleful  and  vicious  gleamed  in  her 
dark  eyes  for  a  moment. 

"Damn  you,  Wilfred,"  she  cried.  "You're 
just  one  of  those  ditherers,  aren't  you?  You're 
a  last  year's  fashion — something  that  hangs 
empty  In  one's  wardrobe.  What  the  hell  did  I 
come  up  here  for — just  to  get  tickertaped  up 
and  no  waste  basket  handy.  After  all  a  street- 
walking  gigolo  is  a  tower  of  decency  and  fair 
play  beside  you." 

I  recoiled.  Roberta  had  called  me  a  pale  pink 
lover.  Alfreda  called  me  a  ditherer.  Was  there 
no  justice?  Could  no  woman  love  me  for  my 
spiritual  beauty? 

Even  then,  even  before  Roberta  left  me,  I 
was  finding  out  What  Every  Woman  Wants 
of  Every  Man. 

She  went,  leaving  me  with  tumultuous  sounds 
in  my  ears,  flutterlngs  of  doves  and  roaring  of 
lions,  earthquakes  and  cataclysms  too  immense 
for  the  mind  of  man  or  woman  to  comprehend. 

I  took  a  shower.  The  silver  inquisition  of  Its 
needle-like  points  castigated  my  skin  deliclously, 
ran  gently  over  my  shoulders  and  chest  and 
thighs,  washing  away  memory.  Then  I  sat  In 
the  great  wing  chair  covered  with  brocade.  But 
I  was  so  distrait  that  I  quite  forgot  to  use  the 
Colonial  footstool  with  its  quaint  scarf.  The 
next  morning  I  found  that  I  had  unconsciously 
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kicked  it  over  and  it  lay  on  its  back  above  the 
little  circular  rag  rug,  its  legs  sticking  up  and 
out  plaintively  so  that,  in  conjunction  with  the 
rug  it  made  the  zodiac  symbol  of  the  perfect  or 
hermaphrodite  flower.  How  strangely  inept,  I 
thought.  I  had  made  the  rug  lovingly,  tearing 
Roberta's  old  bloomers  and  neckties  into  strips, 
braiding  them,  and  sewing  the  braided  coils  to- 
gether in  a  circular  pattern  as  of  old. 

I  smoked  cigarettes  endlessly  that  night,  until 
I  had  emptied  every  package  in  the  house  and 
left  behind  me  a  trail  of  stale,  dead  ends.  I  gave 
over  only  when  every  attempt  to  extract  a  ciga- 
rette from  a  package  resulted  in  my  fingers 
searching  emptinesses.  My  life  has  been  like 
that:  sensitive,  questing  fingers,  exploring  the 
depths  of  empty  cigarette  packages. 

It  was  my  misfortune  In  a  modern,  fantastic 
world,  that  I  still  clung  to  a  feeling  of  rela- 
tionship between  love  and  physical  desire.  To 
me  a  physical  mating  could  be  beautiful  and 
worth  while  only  as  it  was  symbolical  of  a  spirit- 
ual union,  a  meeting  of  two  closely  attuned 
souls.  Anything  purely  of  the  body,  purely  phys- 
ical and  carnal,  was  unlovely  and  crass  to  me. 
I  was  a  complete  monogamist  in  desire :  I  had 
kissed  other  women  in  friendship — I  had  kissed 
Alfreda  good-night  more  than  once  when  she 
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and  Roberta  and  I  had  been  together — ^but 
never  as  I  had  this  time.  Something  in  Alfreda 
had  found  an  unsuspected  response  in  me  for 
a  moment. 

But  my  mind  and  heart  revolted  immediately. 
My  love  for  Roberta  stood  solid  and  immov- 
able between  my  momentary  desire  and  Al- 
freda. 

Alfreda  could  not  understand  this.  To  her 
things  were  different.  She  did  not  know,  as  I 
discovered  later,  what  pure  love  was.  Less  than 
a  month  after  our  encounter  in  the  bathroom 
she  announced  her  marriage  to  an  old  and  de- 
crepit millionaire  and  when  he  died,  less  than 
a  year  after  their  marriage,  she  sent  formally 
engraved  cards  to  her  friends : 

"MRS.  ALFREDA  BUNS  COM  BE  SMYTHE- 
JONES 

Announces 

the  death  of  her  husbandj 

EMORY  BELLDITCH  SMYTH E-J ONES 

{Elya  Berel  Shmerel  Jacobs) 

of  arterial  sclerosis 

on  the  evening  of  August  the  twenty-second 

interment  August  the  twenty-fifth 

Please  omit  flowers." 

Enclosed  with  this  card  was  another  which 
read: 
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"AT  HOME  AFTER  AUGUST  THE 

TWENTY-NINTH 

SHERRY -NE  THERLANDS    HO  TEL 

AND  HOW! 

Flowers  are  acceptable" 

That  was  the  kind  of  a  woman  Alf  reda  really 
was.  But  I  didn't  know  it  that  afternoon  in  the 
bathroom. 

When  Roberta  came  back  I  told  her.  My 
soul  could  have  no  peace  with  secrecy  like  a 
veil  between  us.  Only  I  could  not  say  that  it 
was  Alfreda.  Alfreda  was  her  best  friend. 
There  was  something  architectural  about  it,  the 
design  was  too  modernistic  and  I  hate  modern- 
istic art.  She  sat  in  the  Queen  Anne  chair,  her 
knees  slightly  spread  apart,  her  feet  together, 
forming  a  pattern  like  the  symbol  of  the  de- 
scending node  in  mathematics.  Why  does  our 
living  room  insist  upon  arranging  itself  in  sym- 
bols? I  thought. 

I  couldn't  tell  her  it  was  Alfreda  so  I  substi- 
tuted a  woman  of  the  Demimonde,  and,  eager 
to  incriminate  myself  as  much  as  possible,  lest 
I  tell  less  than  the  whole  truth,  I  said  that  I 
had  gone  to  her  room  with  her  and  paid  her. 

"My  God!"  Roberta  broke  out.  "Is  that  pos- 
sible?" 


I  was  glad  that  she  was  incredulous,  yet  hurt 
that  she  would  not  believe  me. 

She  looked  at  me  as  from  a  great  distance, 
her  eyes  like  two  accents  from  a  riveting  ham- 
mer and  said, 

"Are  you  sure  you're  telling  me  the  truth, 
Wilfred?" 

"O  Roberta!  I  wish  that  it  were  not  the 
truth,  but,  God  help  me,  it  is  !  I  don't  know  how 
it  happened.  I — I — just  went  tickertape  inside." 
And  then  I  remembered  an  explanation  I  had 
read  somewhere  and  added,  "You  see,  I  was 
drunk  and  vague." 

On  second  thought  I  knew  that  she  would 
know  that  was  a  lie. 

So  I  took  another  shower. 

Afterwards  we  talked  of  divorce.  I  came 
clean  and  white  and  resplendent  from  my  bath, 
longing  to  throw  myself  into  her  arms  and  hear 
her  gentle  words  of  forgiveness.  But  there  was 
something  cold  and  distant  about  her,  some- 
thing which  shut  me  out  from  the  innermost 
temple  of  her  being.  I  stood  apart  from  her, 
detached. 

"I'll  do  whatever  you  want  me  to  about  it, 
Roberta,"  I  said,  pleadingly.  "If  you  feel  that 
you  must  leave  me  I  shall  give  you  a  divorce." 

It  seemed  the  manly  thing  to  do.  I  did  not 
want  her  to  think  that  I  was  shirking  responsi- 
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billty.  But  she  was  still  aloof.  Somehow  it 
seemed  something  else  which  was  disturbing 
her.  Finally  she  looked  at  me  and  spoke. 

"Do  you  know,  Willie,  I  more  than  half  wish 
I  could  believe  that  I  really  had  grounds  for 
divorce.  If  I  could  believe  your  story  whole- 
heartedly, I  think  I  would  be  a  happier  woman 
to-night  than  I  have  been  since  we  were  mar- 
ried. If  I  could  believe  that,  in  order  to  satisfy 
a  physical  hunger,  you  had  deliberately  gone 
out  and  taken  a  woman  of  the  streets,  I  think  I 
could  be  almost  gay.  But  as  things  are,  it  seems 
hardly  worth  while  divorcing  you.  And  I  doubt 
that  any  judge  would  believe  your  story  either. 
Suppose  you  just  run  away  somewhere  for  a 
little  while  and  don't  make  me  look  at  you  again 
this  evening.  I'll  be  all  right." 

It  was  enigmatic  and  disturbing.  Roberta  was 
often  like  that,  saying  incomprehensible  things 
I  could  not  understand.  So  I  went  to  my  room 
and  spent  the  rest  of  the  evening  reading  that 
lovely  decadent  Huysmans. 

This  was  all  long  ago,  I  realized,  as  I  sat  in 
Ivan's  living  room  that  night  after  Roberta  had 
left  me.  Ivan's  perfumed  and  monogrammed 
cigarettes  lay  before  me  and  I  reached  for  one. 
But  in  midair  my  hand  was  arrested  by  the 
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sound  of  the  telephone  ringing.  It  was  a  man 
asking  for  Ivan. 

It  was  too  much.  The  smell  of  bacon  still 
lingered  about,  the  execrable  syllables  "West- 
inghouse  Airbrake"  still  thundered  in  my  ears. 
I  seized  my  soft  purple  Rock  Fleece  topcoat 
lined  with  Skinner  satin  (Fashion  to-day  re- 
quires these  luxurious  linings),  my  mannish 
Borsalino  hat,  my  Knox  gloves,  my  Malacca 
stick,  and  rushed  from  his  profane  apartment, 
in  my  Arnold  Glove  Grip  shoes,  leaving  not 
even  a  note. 
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IV 

THAT  night,  weary  and  spent,  I  stayed  at 
one  of  those  new  hotels  for  which  every 
man  of  feehng  must  be  grateful  at  times  like 
this,  a  hotel  for  men  only,  where  sensitive  crea- 
tures are  protected  from  the  degrading  stares 
of  women. 

Only  by  the  greatest  effort  could  I  force  my 
mind  away  from  memories  of  Roberta  and  the 
hotels  where  we  had  stayed  and  mental  de- 
scriptions of  the  rooms  in  which  we  had  slept 
together.  I  had  done  enough  of  that  sort  of 
thing  for  one  day,  I  decided.  And  it  was  then 
that  I  made  up  my  mind  I  would  go  no  further 
in  telling  the  story  of  our  life  together  than  the 
point  at  which  I  left  the  story  in  the  last  chap- 
ter. For  even  then  I  knew  that  I  must  write  a 
book  about  it,  that  such  a  soul-stirring  experi- 
ence as  mine  belonged  not  to  myself  alone,  but 
to  the  world.  I  had  no  right  to  withhold  it. 

And  that  is  what  I  meant  in  the  first  chap- 
ter when  I  said  that  I  would  not  tell  all.  .  .  . 
How  could  I  tell  all  ?  .  .  .  The  chivalry  in  my 
blood,  the  protective  cry  of  my  ancestors  for  a 
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woman  even  against  a  defenseless  man,  had  to 
be  obeyed,  I  decided  then.  That  chapter  must 
be  closed,  that  phase  in  my  crucifixion  and  resur- 
rection must  be  passed  by.  All  that  happened 
between  the  time  when  I  told  Roberta  of  my  in- 
fidelity and  she  did  not  believe  it  and  the  night 
when  she  left  me  with  doors  slamming  in  my 
mind,  must  remain  hidden  from  you.  Even  in 
the  modern  novel  there  must  be  some  privacies. 
Though  in  the  cause  of  a  sensation-starved  hu- 
manity, little  things  like  privacies  and  chivalry 
and  ancestors  must  sometimes  be  offered  up  like 
incense  on  the  altar  of  sacrifice. 

How  many  times  I  have  longed  to  put  phases, 
Incidents,  episodes,  happenings,  anecdotes,  of 
my  suffering  (as  Carl  Sandburg  might  phrase 
such  a  phrase)  into  verse  to  let  you  see  more 
deeply  into  my  soul  at  such  times.  But  then  I 
remember  the  poem  in  Auslander's  "Cyclop's 
Eye"  which  Roberta  was  forever  reading  to  me. 
I  never  could  understand  her  fondness  for  his 
poetry.  Sometimes  it  seemed  to  me  that  she 
thought  him  a  greater  singer  of  songs  than  my- 
self. Be  that  as  it  may  more  than  once  I  have 
listened  while  she  read: 

/  shall  not  make  a  sonnet  from 
Each  little  private  martyrdom; 
Nor  out  of  love,  left  dead  with  time. 
Construe  a  stanza  or  a  rhyme. 
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We  do  not  suffer  to  afford 
The  searched  for  and  the  subtle  word: 
There  is  too  much  that  may  not  be 
At  the  caprice  of  prosody. 

Tearing  a  piece  of  tissue  paper  from  the  con- 
venient wall  nearby,  I  hastily  improved  it : 

//  /  should  make  a  triolet 
From  things  which  I  had  best  forget, 
Or,  out  of  moments  spent  with  her. 
Arrange  a  short  pentameter. 

Or,  sonneteering,  as  I  sit, 
Imagine  I  had  done  with  it, 
I'd  find,  in  the  last  line,  I  had. 
Only  begun  an  Iliad. 

How  much  more  beautiful,  I  thought,  as  I 
daintily  folded  it.  And  then,  on  second  thought, 
I  took  another  piece  of  paper,  carefully  copied 
Auslander's  poem  on  it,  and  folded  that  instead. 

Thoughts  of  Alfreda  intruded  themselves 
into  my  consciousness.  Was  it  the  bathroom 
that  stimulated  those  thoughts?  Strange  that 
every  bathroom  must  forever  call  up  guilty 
thoughts  of  Alfreda.  Might  we  have  become 
friends — really  friends — or  more  if  it  had  not 
been  for  that  unfortunate  occurrence  in  the 
bathroom?  Of  course  her  crass,  materialistic, 
heartless  behavior  in  marrying  Smythe-Jones 
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and  gloating  later  over  his  death,  as  well  as  the 
change  In  our  social  status  because  of  her  newly 
acquired  wealth,  stood  between  us,  an  impass- 
able barrier. 

And  if  it  had  not  been  for  this — if  there  had 
been  only  Alfreda  as  I  had  once  known  her, 
would  I  want  now  to  see  her,  to  resume  the 
friendship  which  had  been  cut  off  so  sharply 
that  afternoon.  .  .   . 

It  seemed  impossible.  Alfreda  was  physical 
and  carnal.  To  her  sex  was  a  thing  which  could 
be  taken  lightly,  casually.  To  me  it  was  a  holy 
sacrament.  We  had  nothing  in  common,  really. 
And  yet  I  was  lonesome.  Should  I  call  her,  I 
wondered. 

But  I  fought  that  battle  out  manfully,  alone, 
in  my  own  way,  and  found  contentment,  from 
disturbing  fantasies,  in  sleep.   .  .  . 

I  remember  the  comforting  feeling  of  seren- 
ity that  enveloped  me  in  a  blanket  of  sleep, 
dear,  compassionate,  sleep.  .    .    . 

All  about  me,  each  in  his  little  cubicle,  men 
were  sleeping.  Noble  sex!  I  knew  that  I  was 
safe. 

But  unbroken  rest  was  a  soft  blessing  to  be 
denied  me.  Suddenly  I  was  in  the  grip  of  an 
overpowering  nightmare.  I  was  sitting  in  the 
tonneau  of  a  touring  car.  Ivan  was  driving.  We 
began  to  go  backwards  at  a  terrific  rate  and  I 
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crouched  helpless  and  trembling  on  the  floor  of 
the  car.  I  looked  ahead  and  there  was  Roberta, 
cold  and  austere,  looking  scornfully  at  us  and 
hurling  at  me  accusingly:  "Are  you  sure  you  are 
telling  me  the  truth,  Wilfred?"  I  turned  and 
looked  out  the  back  and  there,  directly  in  our 
path,  stood  an  enormous  tree,  erect  and  defiant 
and  immovable.  It  had  no  branches  but  towered 
straight  and  unyielding,  tapering  a  little  toward 
the  top.  We  rush  headlong — I  mean — I  sup- 
pose I  must  say  rear-long  toward  it.  Although 
I  was  in  the  tonneau  I  seemed  to  be  able  to  see 
the  spare  tire  strapped  to  the  back  of  the  car 
yawning  like  a  wide-open  round  mouth  and  I 
remember  thinking  absurdly  how  it  must  be 
crushed  by  impact  with  that  terrific  thing  stand- 
ing in  our  path.  But  just  as  we  were  about  to 
be  encompassed  in  ruin  by  that  devastating  im- 
pact some  one — it  was  not  Roberta — she  still 
stood  there  cold  and  impassive,  yet  it  was  some 
lovely  womanish  creature  which  I  realized 
dimly  was  a  personification  of  my  love  for 
Roberta — it  did  not  seem  strange  in  my  dream 
— reached  out  and  lifted  me  gently  from  the 
car  and  laid  me  upon  the  grass  and  put  my  head 
in  her  lap  and  stroked  It,  saying,  "There!  I 
have  saved  you  from  that." 

I  remember  remembering  the  ancient  formula 
for  catching  unicorns. 
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I  am  like  that,  I  thought,  an  impetuous,  eager 
unicorn,  tamed  and  refined  and  purified  by  my 
love  for  a  woman,  soothed  and  pleasantly  en- 
meshed with  my  head  in  the  lap  of  my  virginal 
love  for  a  woman. 

I  woke  from  my  dream  shaken  and  helpless. 
The  skin  of  a  grape,  sucked  dry.  A  lily  stalk, 
drooping.  A  sprig  of  wilted  basilica,  inert  on 
a  basket  of  squashes  before  a  Third  Avenue 
grocery.  Further  sleep  was  beyond  the  limits  of 
interrogation. 

So  I  got  up  and  took  a  shower. 

That  was  what  I  did  about  that. 

What  I  did  next  I  owe  it  to  musical  history 
to  tell  you.  Seldom  are  we  given  the  opportunity 
to  gaze  deeply  and  truly  into  the  hearts  of  our 
great  composers,  seldom  do  we  know  of  the 
travail  out  of  which  great  songs  are  born.  I 
mean  to  withhold  nothing  essential.  I  wish  to 
tell  all  which  is  of  importance  to  the  history  of 
my  art. 

I  sat  down  and  composed  that  trembling 
little  song  which  has  been  sung  wherever  hearts 
beat  truly.  It  has  made  kings  weep  and  I  know 
of  at  least  once  when  a  banker,  hearing  it  sung, 
made  a  loan  without  any  security.  Such  was  its 
poignant  power  of  grief,  the  song  of  my  heart's 
yearning,  the  paean  of  my  suffering  and  bravery, 
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the  song  you  know  simply  by  the  title,  "Do' 
Know  Why." 

"Do'  Know  Whyr 

Do'  know  why 

You  an'  I 
Hadda  scrap  an'  say  "Good-by." 
Guess  I'm  lonesome; 
Wish  I  knew 

Who  you're  with  and  what  you  do. 
Must  forget, 
Mustn't  let 

People  see  my  pain — and  yet 
Can  I  hide  itf 
Watch  me  try — 
I'll  do  better  bye  and  bye. 

Chorus 

You  can  go  walking  with  somebody  else, 

What  do  I  care? 

What  do  I  care? 

You  can  go  talking  with  somebody  else, 

What  do  I  care? 

What  do  I  care? 

You  can  meet  and  you  can  glance 

At  somebody  else, 

At  somebody  else. 

You  can  eat  and  you  can  dance 

With  somebody  else — 
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And  what  do  I  care? 

You  can  do  that  and  you  can  do  this; 

You  can  hug  and  you  can  kiss, 

And  what  do  I  caref 

But  I  do  care! 

Go  out  nights, 

Watch  the  lights. 

See  the  people,  see  the  sights. 

Come  hack  blue, 

Wish  I  knew 

Who  is  making  love  to  you, 

Mustn't  mind, 

Try  to  find 

Peace  in  friendships  true  and  kind, 

Love  I  gave 

To  a  knave, 

Now  I  save;  I'll  he  brave. 

You  can  go  walking  etc. 

The  room  was  very  still  as  I  finished,  words 
and  music  written  at  white  heat  on  the  backs  of 
laundry  lists.  There  was  no  piano  there  on 
which  I  could  play  it,  but  there  was  a  lovely 
Axminster  rug.  It  kissed  my  bare  feet  gently 
as  I  paced  back  and  forth  past  the  Chippen- 
dale dressing  table  with  the  Gideon  Bible  in 
which  some  wag  had  written  "With  the  compli- 
ments of  the  author,  H.  L.  Mencken,"  past  the 
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William  and  Mary  bed  and  the  Coggeswell 
chair,  so  wrapped  up  in  my  song  that  I  noticed 
nothing  in  the  room.  So  must  naiads  have  felt 
the  caress  of  the  greensward  on  their  naked 
feet.  Why  do  hotels  insist  on  mixing  Chippen- 
dale, William  and  Mary,  and  Coggeswell  In 
one  room? 

It  defeats  me. 

The  sound  of  riveting  hammers  broke  into 
triumphant  chorus  just  outside  my  window,  and 
I  knew  that  it  was  morning.  New  York,  stri- 
dent and  gay,  was  awake  again.  Life  was  pul- 
sing and  flowing  about  me  In  the  streets.  Here 
was  a  glittering  city,  a  city  gay  and  resplendent, 
a  brave  city,  a  city  to  welcome  brave  hearts, 
something  to  live  for. 

So  I  took  a  shower  and  went  out  into  the 
street. 
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THAT  day  I  went  back  to  my  old  apart- 
ment for  the  first  time  since  Ivan  had 
found  me  there,  a  spent  creature,  and  taken  me 
to  his  quarters.  The  rooms  cried  out  to  me  of 
Roberta.  Everywhere  I  looked  there  were  re- 
minders of  her  presence.  I  stood  in  the  living 
room  and  noticed  that  the  Sheraton  bookcase 
needed  refinishing.  There  were  several  books 
missing  on  one  shelf  giving  the  case  the  weird 
appearance  of  a  mouth  with  bad  teeth.  I  had 
dressed  with  especial  care  that  morning.  Suede 
shoes  were  topped  with  soft  velvety  mouse- 
colored  spats  covering  pin  striped  silk  socks  in 
black  and  white  like  the  shimmer  of  cobwebs 
against  a  dark  sky.  At  the  last  minute  I  had 
decided  against  my  soft,  light  gray  suit  vest, 
and  had  worn  a  silk  brocade  instead.  Soft  gray 
shirt,  tie  to  match.  Gray  Borsolino  hat.  Gray 
gloves.  I  love  grays.  I  looked  in  the  long  chev.al 
glass  and  decided  that  I  was  not  offensive,  not 
offensive  at  all.  It  was  a  good  world  that  had  in 
it  a  creature  so  beautiful,  so  altogether  grace- 
ful as  that  which  I  saw  in  the  cheval  glass. 
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(If  you  do  not  stop  letting  this  hurt  you  so, 
I  told  the  mirror,  you  will  be  a  hag  in  a  week. 
O  why  must  you  think  only  of  Roberta?  Why 
can  you  not  be  interested  in  other  things?  Why 
must  the  thought  of  Roberta  crowd  all  other 
thought,  all  other  feeling,  out  of  your  life?) 

I  noticed  that  it  was  three  o'clock  and  re- 
flected that  I  had  shown  excellent  taste  in  select- 
ing a  Willard  Banjo  instead  of  a  Howard  wall 
clock.  It  was  still  vindicating  my  judgment,  still 
marking  the  slow  progress  of  the  hours  with- 
out Roberta.  Slowly,  inexorably,  it  was  ticking 
out  the  passage  of  time;  tick,  tock,  tick,  tock. 

But  sharply,  trespassingly,  another  ticking 
suddenly  intruded  itself  into  my  consciousness, 
a  hideous  sound,  a  violating  sacrilege.  Giving 
a  quick  parting  glance  over  my  shoulder  at  my 
marvelous  throat  in  the  cheval  glass,  I  rushed 
into  what  had  been  Roberta's  bedroom  where 
her  stock  ticker  was  grinding  out  the  infamous 
intelligences  of  the  Street  Nobody  Knows.  It 
had  been  doing  this  unbidden  and  unnoticed  for 
days — ever  since  the  night  Roberta  had  left 
amidst  the  tumult  of  slamming  doors,  and  the 
spent  ticker  tape  was  heaped  in  cascading  seas 
all  over  the  room.  It  looked  like  a  Saturday 
Evening  Post  cover.  Yet  the  generality  was  not 
enough.  Fate  had  still  a  more  specific  and  cruel 
bludgeoning   for   me.   Staring   at   me,    reeling 
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slowly  out  of  the  maw  of  the  ticking  beast, 
came  the  symbols  which  stood  for  Westing- 
house  Airbrake,  "W.K.M." 

In  a  sudden  access  of  primitive  fury,  such 
as  all  passionate  and  vital  men  feel  at  times,  I 
hurled  the  monster  to  the  floor  in  the  midst  of 
the  mountains  of  tape  which  it  had  spewed 
forth.  Turning  to  the  wall,  I  jerked  at  its  elec- 
trical connections,  attempting  to  dislodge  them. 
But  they  were  too  much  for  my  unaided 
strength.  Rushing  to  the  kitchen  I  got  the 
cleaver,  that  delightfully  primitive  instrument 
with  which  I  had  so  often  severed  squabs,  thew 
from  bone,  and  rushing  back  hacked  and  be- 
labored until  the  beast  lay  quiet  and  still  at  last, 
conquered  by  a  superior  force. 

Seeing  it  lie  there  so  quietly  and  unprotest- 
ingly  in  death,  for  a  moment  I  felt  almost  pity, 
but  the  strength  of  my  rage  supported  me  and 
in  the  end  I  went  over  to  it  and  slapped  it  with 
my  bare  hand,  deliberately  and  coldly  slapped  it 
in  the  mouth,  that  yawning  maw  out  of  which 
had  come  the  cryptic  symbols  Roberta  had 
watched  so  eagerly. 

Memories  surged  through  my  heart.  I  saw 
again  that  night  when  Chicago  Yellow  Cab  had 
made  its  excruciating  ascent.  I  had  come  into 
Roberta's  room,  my  heart  suffused  with  love, 
longing  to  pour  my  soul's  devotion  at  her  feet. 
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I  had  bathed  in  jasmine  scented  water,  used 
my  Houbigant  jasmine  powder  discreetly  and 
skillfully,  put  just  a  touch  of  jasmine  behind  my 
ears  and  on  my  chest,  and  stood  before  her, 
whispering  words  of  love,  the  amorous  beauty 
of  my  skin  hidden  only  by  the  soft  folds  of  my 
silk  brocade  dressing  robe. 

"Roberta,  Beloved,  I  come,"  I  whispered 
softly. 

My  diaphanous  dressing  gown  made  a  little 
heap  of  neglected  shimmering  beauty  on  the 
floor,  not  caring.  Her  arms  enfolded  me.  Her 
lips  and  mine  were  one  pattern. 

And  then  that  hideous  ticking  broke  into  the 
sanctity  of  the  moment.  The  acropolis  ravished 
by  the  Persians.  The  temple  of  Diana  over- 
thrown by  the  Philistines.  Beauty  torn  limb 
from  limb  by  greed.  Her  lips  still  imprisoned 
by  mine,  one  arm  still  pressing  me  to  her  breast, 
she  freed  the  other  and  turned  on  the  night 
light,  eagerly  seizing  the  tape  as  it  came  from 
the  ticker  and  drawing  it  toward  her,  watching 
it  hungrily  out  of  the  corner  of  her  eye. 

Suddenly  she  wrenched  her  lips  away  from 
mine  and  gave  a  great  shout. 

"Up  twenty  points,  Wilfred!  I  make  four- 
teen hundred  eighty-six  dollars  and  ninety-two 
cents  1" 
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I  left  her  room,  weeping.  I  was  defeated 
utterly. 

Memory  can  be  so  cruel.  I  went  back  into  the 
living  room.  It  was  seven  minutes  after  three. 
The  entire  drama  of  annihilation  which  I  had 
just  seen  enacted  in  two  mirrors — the  long 
dressing  glass  in  Roberta's  room  which  had 
thrown  back  my  heroic  gestures  with  the  cleaver, 
and  the  mirror  of  memory  which  had  given  me 
again  the  pitiful  picture  of  a  young  man  with 
smooth  bronzed  skin,  like  a  Greek  god,  long 
eyelashes,  supple  shapely  calves,  and  silky  hair, 
creeping  in  utter  dejection  from  the  room  of 
his  beloved,  had  taken  exactly  seven  minutes. 

I  do  not  know  how  long  I  had  been  sitting  in 
Roberta's  favorite  chair,  my  straight,  fine  fore- 
arm making  a  vinculum  along  the  arm  of  the 
chair,  my  crossed  legs  forming  two  members 
of  the  sextile,  my  bowed  frame  a  graceful 
quintile,  my  shining  eyes  forming  the  sign  of 
Aries  with  my  straight  Roman  nose,  and  the 
pattern  of  the  rug  faintly  reminiscent  of  the 
symbol  of  Aquarius,  the  waterman.  I  might 
have  been  mistaken  for  Glenway  Wescott,  had 
one  of  the  cognoscenti  walked  in  at  that  mo- 
ment. 

My  reverie  was  broken  into  by  the  ringing  of 
the  phone.  To  be  sure,  there  are  telephones,  I 
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remember  thinking.  I  stood  undecided,  leaning 
tentatively  against  the  door  jamb.  (C.  B,  Falls 
hesitating  between  a  wood  block  and  scratch 
board,  Igor  Strawinsky  pausing  in  indecision 
before  the  scores  for  violin  and  flute,  Isidora 
Duncan  uncertain  as  to  whether  toe  or  heel  best 
fits  a  note,  Ethel  Barrymore  with  eyebrows 
twitching  between  contraction  and  elevation.) 

I  answered  the  phone.  It  was  Marcus.  He 
was  the  only  person  I  had  seen  much  of  since 
Roberta  had  left  me.  He  and  Ivan — but  Ivan 
didn't  count  now.  I  felt  terribly  grateful  to 
Marcus  for  his  friendship  in  my  great  need. 

"Well,  Wilfred,  how  do  you  get  along  as  an 
ex-husband?" 

His  voice  was  pleasant  and  impersonal,  a 
temple  offering  sanctuary,  a  mountain  retreat, 
a  cave  filled  with  the  silent  fluttering  of  butter- 
flies. 

Yet  the  phrase — ex-husband — the  hideous 
phrase!  That  I  should  be  classified.  That  I 
should  be  dated!  But  I  must  be  pleasant  to 
Marcus.  He  means  so  well. 

"I'm  not  sure  that  I  really  am  one,  yet, 
Marcus,"  I  said. 

"Well,  we'll  let  that  ride,"  he  answered 
cheerily.  "You're  going  to  like  it.  Better  come 
over.  It's  no  good  brooding,  you  know." 
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(A  mother  hen  sitting  over  the  eggs  of  her 
grief.  Little  beaks  of  grief  pecking  querulously 
against  imprisoning  shells.  Soft,  soothing  clucks 
of  compassion.  The  room  in  which  I  stood,  an 
encompassing  nest  housing  soft  soothing  clucks 
and  little  querulous  peckings  of  grief.) 

"All  right,  Marcus.  Awfully  good  of  you." 

I  did  not  know,  as  I  shut  the  door  gently,  the 

door  which  was  to  go  on  always  slamming  in 

my  mind,  that  I  was  leaving  these  shambles  of 

hopes  and  tender  promises  forever. 
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VI 

PURPLE  sunlight  streamed  through  the 
stained  glass  window  of  my  bedroom  as  I 
woke  on  a  morning  in  October  three  months 
after  I  had  left  Roberta's  and  my  apartment 
forever.  I  suppose,  then  at  last,  I  was  at  that 
point  in  my  soul's  emancipation  at  which  I 
could  justly  be  called  an  ex-husband. 

(Quite  presentable  ex-husband,  I  thought, 
looking  into  the  mirror  which  stretched  from 
floor  to  ceiling  and  completely  filled  one  wall 
of  my  room.  Brown,  curly  hair,  delightfully 
rumpled  by  the  hands  of  gentle-fingered  Mor- 
pheus, piquant  gray  eyes  with  long  drooping 
lids  under  gently  curved  eyebrows,  pure  ivory 
column  of  the  neck  supporting  the  shapely 
head,  arms  like  the  young  branches  of  an  apple 
tree  gracefully  drooping  with  their  weight  of 
fruit,  thighs  swelling  with  the  vigor  of  youth, 
slim  supple  legs,  feet  like  little  lily  pads  budding 
pink  toes.) 

Languorously  I  stepped  into  the  showefr, 
blessing  Marcus  for  the  creative  ingenuity  which 
had  devised  the  clever  arrangement  whereby 
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Houbigant  toilet  water  could  be  mixed  with  the 
shower  by  simply  turning  a  little  handle  just 
below  the  water  control,  thanking  him,  too,  for 
the  floor  mirror,  much  pleasanter  In  a  shower 
than  the  conventional  ceiling  mirror. 

I  had  been  living  with  Marcus  for  three 
months.  It  had  been  arranged  that  night  in  his 
live-story  living  room  as  we  sat  over  highballs 
and  cigarettes  talking  of  my  future. 

"Better  live  with  me,  Wilfred,"  he  had 
said.  "There  is  too  much  space  in  this  room  for 
one  short  person.  You'll  amuse  me." 

High  above  us  hung  the  domed  silvered 
celling.  Arranged  from  the  floor  to  ceiling  on 
one  side  of  the  room  were  four  balconies,  rising 
tier  upon  tier,  each  a  story  above  the  other, 
like  some  fantastic  arrangement  of  the  Borgias. 

"Why,  Marcus?  Why  all  this?"  I  asked, 
waving  at  the  monstrosity. 

"Why  not?  All  New  York  is  going  pent- 
house anyway.  And  like  Professor  Teufels- 
droecke  I  sometimes  like  to  be  alone  with  the 
stars." 

"But  where  are  the  stars?  Even  though  the 
ceiling  is  five  floors  away,  it  cuts  them  off  as 
surely  as  If  it  were  only  seven  feet  from  the 
floor." 

He  smiled  tolerantly  and  reached  under  the 
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Spanish  refectory  table  beside  him  and  pressed 
something. 

"Look  up,  Wilfred,"  he  said  smiling. 

I  looked  and  saw  to  my  amazement  that  a 
segment  of  the  dome  had  shifted  like  a  slow 
eyelid,  admitting  a  substitution  of  stars  so 
actual  that  they  seemed  unreal.  The  thing  was 
perfect  and  rather  appalling. 

I  gasped. 

"Why — why  Marcus,  they  look — " 

"Real?"  he  interrupted  me  smiling, 

"Yes,  that's  the  word,  real!" 

Marcus  smiled  solemnly  and  wagged  his 
wicked  head. 

"They  are." 

There  was  something  terrifying  about  it,  but 
it  was  beautiful,  too,  to  be  able  to  sit  there  as  in 
the  bottom  of  a  well  and  look  up  to  where,  high 
above  us,  the  clear,  star  dotted  sky  of  New 
York  was  spread  like  a  field  of  daisies  waiting 
for  a  child  to  pluck  them.  Is  there  anything  so 
beautiful  anywhere  in  the  provinces  as  that  New 
York  sky,  I  wondered. 

An  entertaining  open  staircase  proceeded 
from  one  balcony  to  another,  like  a  gazelle 
climbing  the  side  of  a  cliff.  Behind  it  was  the 
automatic  elevator.  Off  each  balcony  was  a 
bedroom,  living  room  and  bath. 

"You   shall   have   the   top   suite,   Wilfred," 
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Marcus  said  graciously.  "You  belong  near  the 
stars.  And  besides  there  are  nights  when  it  is 
convenient  to  have  the  nearer  suites  unoccupied. 
My  guests  aren't  always  up  to  going  very  far." 

"I'm  afraid  you're  a  rather  wicked  person," 
I  jested. 

"I'm  just  an  ex-husband  who  has  learned  to 
like  it,"  he  answered.  "O  yes,  I'm  an  ex-hus- 
band. New  York  is  full  of  them.  For  every 
little  ex-wife  the  law  allows  at  least  one  ex- 
husband.  It's  as  inevitable  as 

'Above  the  awakening  continents  from  shore  to 

shore, 
Somewhere  the  sun  is  rising  ever  more.' 

I  once  knew  a  chap  who  quoted  that  every  time 
he  got  out  of  bed  with  a  hangover.  But  come, 
Wilfred,  let's  be  going  somewhere.  You  mustn't 
stay  so  closely  within  yourself.  I'll  bet  you 
haven't  been  out  anywhere  since  Roberta — ' 
well,  divided  the  air  with  you." 

"You  put  that  generously,  Marcus.  But  where 
was  I  to  go?"  I  asked.  "I  have  made  no  new 
friends  since  I  was  married.  My  only  contacts 
were  with  those  friends  whom  Roberta  brought 
home.  I  have  had  no  opportunity,  no  desire, 
save  to  share  her  life.  What  few  friends  I  had 
of  my  own  were  women — I  never  have  got 
along  awfully  well  with  men,  you  know.  And 


now,  I'm  a  little  afraid  of  women  even.  They 
all  seem  to  want  the  same  thing  when  a  man's 
alone  and  unprotected." 

"You're  learning  fast,  Wilfred.  But  why  do 
you  take  it  so  hard?  You  act  as  though  the  ten- 
dency to  carnal  combat  which  lies  somewhere  in 
all  women  and  all  men  were  a  matter  of  tremen- 
dous importance.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  isn't. 

"Did  I  ever  tell  you  the  story  of  my  life? 
How  through  a  hell  of  a  lot  of  silly  pain  I 
finally  discovered  the  one  great  Truth?" 

"No,"  I  answered.  "It  didn't  ever  occur  to 
me  that  you  had  ever  had  much  pain,  Marcus. 
You  always  seem  so  gay,  and  amused  at  every- 
thing." 

"That's  what  happens,  after  a  bit.  Every- 
thing gets  funnier  and  funnier  as  you  go  on.  And 
when  the  whole  world  becomes  really  funny — 
then  you've  won  the  bet. 

"You  see,  I  was  brought  up  in  the  most  ap- 
proved New  England  traditions.  Sex  was  a 
mocker,  strong  women  raging,  etc.  He  who 
looked  upon  a  woman  to  lust  had  already  com- 
mitted adultery  in  his  heart.  I  learned  that  long 
before  I  had  any  idea  what  adultery  was.  And 
even  when  I  did  find  out  what  the  word  meant, 
I  had  no  other  idea  than  the  common  orthodox 
one  about  what  was  meant  by  the  man  who  had 
first  said  it.  I  often  think  of  that  now,  and  it 
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seems  more  and  more  that  what  was  actually 
meant  was  this :  'Every  man  looks  upon  women 
to  lust.  Then  why  make  such  a  fuss  about  It 
when  the  lust  breaks  out?'  " 

I  was  about  to  protest,  but  he  made  a  sil- 
encing gesture  and  went  on. 

"But  I  didn't  think  that  then.  When  women's 
bodies  began  to  interest  me  I  remembered  those 
words  and  felt  terribly,  deeply,  viciously, 
secretly  sinful.  In  my  heart  I  committed  adul- 
tery. I  was  marked  by  the  unforgivable  sin.  I 
nourished  my  secret,  tried  to  live  it  down,  would 
literally  turn  my  head  the  other  way  when  I 
saw  a  woman  with  short  skirts  and  lovely  legs 
coming  toward  me;  but,  somewhere  deep  in  me, 
the  old  lust  persisted.  And  It  was  lust  then,  Wil- 
fred, an  unclean,  biting  thing  which  gave  me  no 
peace. 

"Then  I  got  married.  You'll  probably  laugh 
at  this.  You  probably  won't  believe  It.  But  my 
actual  acquaintance  with  normal  and  complete 
sex  expression  began  on  my  marriage  night.  I 
was  the  one  man  In  five  hundred  thousand  that 
you  read  about. 

"I  had  found  the  normal  substitute  all  boys 
learn  about  In  adolescence.  But  that  had  only 
Increased  my  sense  of  guilt  about  the  whole 
thing.  And  so,  when  I  married  Madeleine  I  felt 
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unworthy  of  her.  I  was  weighted  down  by  the 
knowledge  of  my  Impure  heart. 

"She  sensed  this,  and  gradually  became  more 
and  more  cold  toward  me.  And  my  lecherous 
desire  for  other  women  still  gnawed  at  my  heart 
and  loins. 

"Finally  I  did  in  fact  with  my  body  what  I 
had  done  in  my  heart  as  a  youth.  I  committed 
adultery  deliberately,  probably  chiefly  because 
I  wanted  to  do  something  as  terribly  wicked  as 
that  seemed  to  me,  then.  Afterwards  I  gloated 
over  it.  I  felt  as  though  I  had  accomplished 
something  courageous  and  strong  and  virile. 

"But  what  about  your  wife?"  broke  involun- 
tarily from  me. 

"She  found  out  about  it  and  divorced  me. 

"I  didn't  mind.  I  felt  rather  relieved  and 
freed.  I  went  back  to  the  woman  who  had 
caused  the  divorce  and  asked  her  to  marry  me. 
She  laughed  at  me. 

"Then  I  went  In  for  an  orgy  of  sex.  Women 
meant  only  one  thing  to  me.  They  had  some- 
thing I  wanted  and  I  took  it.  If  I  couldn't,  I 
dropped  them  as  if  they  were  scorpions. 

"After  a  few  months  of  this  they  bored  me 
to  death.  I  quit  seeing  them,  entirely.  I  put  on 
a  sour  face  and  posed  as  a  first-class  woman- 
hater.  And  then  one  night  I  got  drunk  and  woke 
up  the  next  morning  in  bed  with  a  woman  be- 
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side  me  who  was  laughing.  Not  at  anything 
funny,  if  you  know  what  I  mean,  but  simply 
because  it  was  morning  and  the  sun  was  coming 
through  the  window  and  she  had  spent  a 
pleasant  night  and  she  was  healthy. 

"She  was  beautiful,  too.  I  have  never  seen 
anything  in  this  world  lovelier  than  she  was  as 
she  stepped  out  of  her  bath  that  morning.  She 
was  young.  And  gay.  And  a  playfellow.  God 
what  a  woman  she  was!" 

He  stopped  and  looked  down  for  a  moment, 
a  little  wistful,  and  with  a  tender  smile  about 
his  mouth. 

"I  don't  know  to  this  day  where  I  found  her 
or  how  we  got  to  that  hotel  room.  And  I  don't 
know  what  became  of  her.  We  had  breakfast 
together  and  she  left  me  at  the  corner  of 
Twenty-ninth  street  and  Madison  avenue.  I've 
spent  hours  on  that  corner  since,  hoping  that 
she  would  come  back  by  some  chance.  But  be- 
fore she  left  me  that  morning  she  had  taught 
me  life's  greatest  Truth." 

He  stopped  again  and  I  had  to  prod  him. 

"What  was  It  Marcus?" 

"That  to  the  healthy  mind  and  body  the 
mere  act  of  sex  is  about  as  important  as  a  good 
game  of  tag,  played  on  a  sloping  bit  of  wood- 
land in  June  sunlight — no  more,  no  less." 
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"But  if  you  are  in  love,  Marcus — if  you  are 
with  your  beloved?" 

"Ah  yes.  That's  something  else  again.  It's 
only  a  fool,  Wilfred,  who  denies  the  ineffable 
miracle.  And  that  is  composed  of  much  more 
than  a  physical  act.  But  how  often  and  to  how 
many  people  does  it  happen?  Yet  the  body  has 
its  needs,  you  know,  which  do  not  wait  for  mira- 
cles. And  my  motto  is,  throw  a  growling  dog  a 
bone  and  forget  him,  miracle  or  no  miracle." 

"Did  the  miracle  never  happen  to  you,  Mar- 
cus?" 

"Once.  And  the  miracle-maker  left  me  at 
Madison  avenue  and  Twenty-ninth  street." 

"And  you  never  heard  from  her  again?" 

He  didn't  answer  for  a  moment,  then  he 
reached  in  the  inside  pocket  of  his  coat  and 
pulled  out  a  wallet.  Fingering  it  skillfully  he 
disclosed  a  clever  inner  compartment,  neatly 
hidden,  and  took  out  a  worn  photograph  of  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  girls  I  had  ever  seen.  She 
had  brown,  waving  hair,  laughing  eyes  set  under 
a  fine  high  forehead,  a  straight,  piquant  nose, 
and  a  daring,  firmly  rounded  chin.  Her  body 
was  slim,  but  not  too  thin,  and  her  fine  straight 
legs  seemed  ready  to  break  into  flight  at  any 
moment.  Across  the  bottom  was  written.  "It 
was  great  fun,  my  dear.  We'll  not  spoil  it  by 
tempting  the  gods.  Alice." 
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"This  came  in  an  envelope  without  anything 
else,"  he  said.  "No  note.  No  address.  I'd  give 
everything  before  and  since  to  find  her  again." 

"Then  you  do  understand — about  Roberta 
and  me,  don't  you?" 

Hastily,  almost  rudely,  I  thought,  he 
snatched  the  photograph  out  of  my  hands  and 
returned  it  to  his  wallet. 

"Don't  be  an  idiot,  Wilfred,"  he  snapped. 
"Neither  you  nor  Roberta  ever  found  out  what 
It's  all  about." 

He  saw  that  he  had  hurt  me  and  went  on 
more  kindly. 

"Don't  look  like  that.  I'll  tell  you  what. 
There's  an  amusing  literary  party  going  on 
over  in  Michael's  room — just  a  few  of  our  most 
intimate  friends  who  are  dropping  In  for  the 
evening." 

With  another  pressure  of  his  hand  on  the 
hidden  switch  he  closed  the  ceiling  aperture  and 
rang  for  Collins  who  brought  our  hats  and 
gloves.  I  wore  a  garnet  ring  on  the  index  finger 
of  my  left  hand,  a  necktie  of  lavender  over  a 
pale  lilac  shirt,  and  spats  to  match. 

"I  look  like  Oscar  Wilde,  don't  I  Marcus?" 
I  asked.  "I  look  unreal." 

"You  are,"  he  answered,  smiling. 

In  a  few  moments  we  were  at  Michael's 
room,  one  of  those  typical  one-room  apartments 
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in  which  New  York  men  live.  It  could  not  have 
been  more  than  ten  feet  square.  I  remember 
that  the  bed  all  but  touched  the  writing  table, 
the  writing  table  was  tight  against  the  dresser. 
One  Windsor  chair  was  the  only  other  piece  of 
furniture  to  relieve  its  bareness.  It  would  have 
been  impossible  to  walk  three  steps  without 
running  into  something. 

"Has  he  no  other  room?"  I  whispered  to 
Marcus. 

"No,"  he  answered.  "Michael  is  one  of  those 
persons  who  loves  simplicity.  He  eats,  sleeps, 
and  entertains  in  this  room.  But  you  must  meet 
his  other  guests." 

We  mingled  with  them  informally.  William 
Seabrook,  red-faced  and  thumb-ringed;  Theo- 
dore Dreiser,  the  American  tragedy;  George 
Jean  Nathan,  a  choir  boy  at  a  prize  fight; 
Joseph  Auslander,  Adolpe  Menjou  talking  with 
Edgar  Allan  Poe  on  Fifth  Avenue;  Geoffrey 
Dennis,  fresh  from  the  League  of  Nations  and 
Declaration  of  Love,  unexplainably  avoiding 
Beverley  Nichols ;  Fannie  Hurst,  nobody's  busi- 
ness; Rebecca  West,  looking  Spanish,  spoiled, 
and  spent;  Horace  Liveright,  a  cut-steel  shoe 
buckle;  Edna  Millay,  looking  as  though  she 
had  lost  a  buck  in  the  snow ;  Ursula  Parrott,  the 
little  girl  reporter  of  the  dementia  Peacox  case; 
Alfred  Adler  saying,    "es   Freud  mich   sehr" ; 
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Clement  Wood,  who  makes  all  knowledge 
superfluous;  Carl  VanVechten,  a  white  shadow 
In  Harlem;  Heywood  Broun,  a  nize  baby; 
Christopher  Morley,  Lamb's  tales  for  children; 
Dorothy  Parker,  or  vice  versa;  Lyle  Saxton, 
New  Orleans  grown  tall;  Floyd  Gibbons, 
Karakhan  in  a  china  shop;  John  Erskine,  who 
made  Homer  a  best  seller;  Bruce  Barton,  if  laid 
end  to  end  .  .  . ;  Isabel  Patterson,  always  in 
her  Cuppy;  Harry  Salpeter,  a  laughing  fist 
pounding  a  round  table ;  Will  Durant,  the  pay- 
boy  of  philosophy;  Joseph  Wood  Krutch,  who 
needs  no  Introduction;  Joe  Anthony,  good  old 
Joe ;  Ford  Madox  Ford,  ask  the  man  who  owns 
one ;  Mildred  Smith,  Laura  Jean  Libby  of  Books ; 
Nathalia  Crane,  evaporating  dew  on  a  rose- 
bud; James  Whitcomb  Riley — pardon,  my  mis- 
take; Irving  Berlin,  well  what  of  it;  Vina  Del- 
mar,  you  can't  keep  a  bad  girl  down;  Helen 
Morgan,  a  woman  on  a  good  man's  mind;  John 
Farrar,  a  man  on  some  woman's  mind;  J.  Ram- 
say McDonald — another  mistake,  he  wasn't 
there;  John  gunther  Virginia  hersch  ernestine 
evens  george  slocombe  george  seldes  e  w  titus 
d  h  lawrence  liam  o'flaherty  t  f  powys  ludwig 
lewisohn  hendrik  van  loon  richard  aldington 
alien  tate  e  e  cummings  humbert  wolfe  Jerome 
blum  graeme  taylor  pierre  loving,  salt  and  pep- 
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per  of  the  earth ;  and  a  Van  Doren  in  every  cor- 
ner. 

It  was  so  stimulating. 

That  night  I  lay  pillowed  in  silk  and  scented 
down  (glorious  Seeger!)  in  my  Simmons  bed, 
built  for  sleep,  in  the  top  suite  of  Marcus' 
amazing  establishment  and  remembered  all  that 
had  happened  and  all  the  brilliant  conversation 
which  had  been  born  in  Michael's  hospitable 
little  room.  I  thought  of  that  amazing  family 
of  VanDoren's.  When  before  in  history  had  one 
family  name  been  blessed  with  such  a  group  of 
creative  artists?  As  I  lay  there,  grateful  for 
the  words  I  had  had  with  them,  I  breathed  a 
prayer,  letting  the  words  flow  from  my  mouth 
in  rhythm  and  rhyme,  for,  like  Dante,  I  am 
one  who  finds  it  difficult  to  speak  in  aught  save 
poetry : 

Carl,  Irita, 

Dorothy  and  Mark, 
Bless  me  through 
The  friendly  dark; 

May  my  hook  be 
One  you've  billed; 
All   that  glitters 
Is  not  Guild. 

There  was  something  vaguely  reminiscent 
about  one  or  two  lines.  Perhaps  I  had  paid  some 
obscure  poet  the  compliment  of  plagiarism. 
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It  had  all  been  too  exciting,  the  sliding  dome 
revealing  the  stars,  the  amazing  group  of  per- 
sons crowded  into  Michael's  hospitable  little 
room,  the  creative  joy  which  I  always  find  in 
having  finished  a  poem.  It  was  too  much.  I 
could  not  sleep. 

I  rose  and  found  my  way  to  the  charming 
little  elevator.  It  was  made  all  of  glass  so  that, 
descending,  you  could  watch  the  ceiling  gradu- 
ally receding  and  the  floor  coming  to  meet  you 
in  friendly  welcome.  And,  as  you  rode  either  up 
or  down,  you  could  watch,  through  the  glass 
sides  of  the  elevator  the  murals  painted  on  the 
walls  of  the  shaft.  On  one  side  were  the  famous 
"Five  Episodes  in  the  Love  Life  of  a  Dairy 
Maid"  painted  by  Tom  Kinsey,  the  great  mural 
artist,  ranging  in  sequence  from  top  to  bot- 
tom, one  for  each  floor.  On  the  other  side,  rang- 
ing from  bottom  to  top,  were  the  "Five  Stations 
in  the  Passion  of  a  Gold  Fish,"  by  that  amazing 
Japanese  artist,  Jun  Fujita.  On  the  floor,  to- 
ward which  the  elevator  was  now  rapidly  de- 
scending was  an  airplane  portrait  of  Clarence 
Darrow,  painted  by  Katherine  Peyton,  the 
beautiful  Chicago  artist. 

I  stepped  lightly  from  the  elevator  and  tip- 
toed gayly  toward  the  Spanish  refectory  table, 
my  soul  shaking  with  playful  laughter.  Putting 
my  long  sensitive  fingers  under  the  table  I  found 
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the  switch  which  actuated  the  mechanism  that 
moved  the  dome.  I  heard  the  little  click  as  it 
made  contact  and  suddenly  I  was  deluged  with 
water.  I  had  completely  forgotten  that  it  was 
pouring  rain.  And  I  didn't  know  how  to  shut  it. 

I  can't  bear  being  wet. 

So  I  went  back  to  my  apartment,  took  a 
shower,  and  went  to  bed. 
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VII 

MARCUS  introduced  me  to  many  women 
in  those  early  days,  feeling,  I  think  a 
paternal  interest  in  my  progress  as  an  ex-hus- 
band. From  many  points  of  view  the  first  was 
the  loveliest,  Harriet  Haisley,  a  debutante  from 
upper  Park  Avenue.  In  a  way  she  was  more  one 
of  Marcus'  set  than  mine.  There  was  nothing 
out  of  the  ordinary  about  her  except  her  money. 
She  was  typical  of  half  of  Marcus'  life,  the 
half  that  could  (if  it  chose)  tell  its  genealogy 
back  to  the  Pilgrims,  the  part  of  him  typical  of 
those  who  could  choose  which  car  they  would 
order  the  chauffeur  to  drive  around  that  eve- 
ning. And  which  chauffeur,  too,  for  that  matter. 
Harriet  came  in  on  an  evening  when  I  had 
been  fuming  and  fretting  about  in  a  way  that 
surely  must  have  annoyed  Marcus  had  I  been 
any  one  of  whom  he  was  less  fond.  I  had  wan- 
dered about,  surreptitiously  playing  with  the 
sliding  ceiling,  and  running  the  elevator  up  and 
down,  but  stopping  it  at  each  floor  to  examine 
the  detail  of  the  marvelous  murals.  At  first  it 
seemed  to  me  that  each  new  sight  of  them  dis- 
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closed  hidden  beauties — especially  the  "Five 
Episodes  in  the  Love  Life  of  a  Dairy  Maid." 
I  had  never  realized  before  how  complicated  a 
dairy  maid's  life  could  be. 

But,  soon  tiring  of  that,  I  switched  from 
murals  and  motion  to  Murads  and  nonchal- 
ance, and  tried  to  sit  calmly  while  Marcus  read 
with  amazing  concentration.  I  saw,  to  my  con- 
sternation that  he  was  reading  Pliny's  Natural 
History.  I  chided  him  gently. 

"Awfully  intellectual  to-night,  aren't  you 
Marcus?" 

He  didn't  hear  me  until  I  had  repeated  the 
question.  Then : 

"Intellectual?  Don't  be  funny.  This  thing  Is 
better  than  the  best  trick  book  Simon  and  Schus- 
ter ever  published,  believe  it  or  not.  Listen  to 
this: 

"  'On  the  approach  of  a  woman  in  this  state 
milk  will  become  sour,  seeds  which  are  touched 
by  her  will  become  sterile,  grafts  wither  away, 
garden  plants  are  parched  and  fruit  will  fall 
from  the  tree  under  which  she  sits.  Her  very 
look,  even,  will  dim  the  brightness  of  mirrors, 
blunt  the  edge  of  steel,  and  take  away  the  polish 
from  ivory.  A  swarm  of  bees,  if  looked  at  by  her 
will  die  Immediately,  brass  and  Iron  will  become 
rusty  and  emit  an  offensive  odor.'  " 

I  interrupted  him. 
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"What  state,  Marcus?  I  don't  understand." 

He  looked  at  me  blankly  for  a  moment,  then 
laughed. 

"O  God,  Wilfred  I  Kansas,  Texas,  Alaska, 
Illinois — any  of  those  foreign  states.  Wait,  I'll 
see  if  I  can  find  something  less  geographical." 

He  put  down  the  volume  he  was  reading  and 
picked  another  of  the  heavy,  six-volume  set 
from  a  shelf,  fingered  the  pages,  and  then  said, 
"Listen  to  this." 

"  'Some  say  that,  for  epilepsy,  a  virgin  should 
touch  the  patient  with  her  left  thumb.'  Lucky 
for  us  New  York  boys  that  epilepsy  isn't  com- 
mon, isn't  it?" 

"Why,  Marcus?" 

He  looked  annoyed,  then  laughed  again. 

"You  just  don't  exist,  Wilfred.  There  just 
couldn't  be  any  one  like  you  in  the  world.  The 
reason,  dear  child,  that  it's  lucky,  is  that  there 
are  so  few  virgins  with  left  thumbs  left." 

Somehow  I  felt  as  though  Roberta's  memory 
were  being  sullied.  I  stood  beside  him  in  great 
dignity,  and  looked  him  straight  in  the  eye, 
quietly,  not  losing  my  temper. 

"I  don't  like  that,  Marcus,"  I  said  slowly, 
"I'm  sorry,  but  I  don't  like  it.  I  want  it  clearly 
understood  that — Roberta — had — a — left — 
thumb." 

To  this  day  I  cannot  understand  what  Mar- 
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cus  saw  so  funny  in  that.  He  laughed  as  great 
coarse  persons  laugh  at  the  atrocious  moving 
picture  comedies,  his  voice  rebounding  from 
the  walls  and  the  high  domed  ceiling.  He  put 
his  two  hands  on  his  stomach  and  rocked  back 
and  forth.  Finally  he  stopped  and,  rising,  came 
over  to  me  and  put  one  hand  on  my  shoulder 
gently. 

"To  be  sure,  Wilfred.  I'm  convinced  that 
Roberta  had  a  left  thumb.  And,  for  that  matter, 
that  she  was  a  virgin,  too,  at  least  up  to  the 
night  that  she  left  you.  Don't  get  so  fright- 
fully excited.  You'll  fatigue  yourself  in  no  time 
at  all.  Let's  have  it  distinctly  understood  from 
now  on  that  I  except  Roberta  from  anything  I 
may  say  about  women. 

"Now  listen.  A  friend  of  mine  is  coming 
over  to-night  and  I've  got  to  go  out.  You  be 
nice  to  her.  She'll  do  you  a  lot  of  good." 

That  was  how  I  met  Harriet.  She  was  tall 
and  slim  and  beautiful,  with  dark  brown  hair 
and  a  straight,  classic  nose  such  as  Praxiteles 
might  have  carved  on  the  head  of  a  virgin  god- 
dess. She  was  dressed  with  exquisite  taste.  She 
wore  habitually,  as  I  discovered  when  I  had 
known  her  for  a  little  while,  the  most  amaz- 
ingly lovely  color  combinations.  On  the  night  I 
met  her  she  wore  a  Vionnet  model  of  turquoise 
crepe  Elizabeth,  with  misty-morn  stockings,  and 
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silver  pumps.  A  fringed  shawl  of  silver-gray  silk 
embroidered  with  blue  flowers  carried  out  the 
color  scheme.  She  was  like  a  blue  fresh-water 
mountain  lake  with  a  sandy  beach.  And  when 
she  spoke  I  knew  why  birds  love  to  live  in  the 
mountains.  Birds  and  mountains;  Harriet  and 
her  voice;  things  that  go  together. 

There  was  nothing  physical  about  that  first 
flash  of  recognition  between  us.  I  knew  at  once 
that  she  would  give  me  hope  and  courage.  It 
was  a  spiritual  encounter  from  the  moment  she 
entered  the  room.  She  had  scarcely  taken  off  her 
outer  wraps  than  Collins  appeared  with 
cigarettes. 

There  was  something  purposeful  and  strong 
about  him.  I  felt,  somehow,  less  capable  be- 
cause he  was  in  the  room.  He  was  more  than 
just  a  butler. 

"Pardon  me,  Collins,"  I  said  quizzically,  "but 
did  you  ever  go  to  Oxford?" 

"Says  you,  Sir!"  he  answered  respectfully, 
and  I  knew  that  it  was  really  he,  and  not  Stall- 
ings  and  Anderson,  who  had  written  The  Cock- 
eyed World. 

Marcus,  full  of  Pliny's  Natural  History,  was 
talking  of  it  again. 

"Listen  to  this,  Harriet,"  he  said,  and  read: 

"  'Depilatories  are  prepared  from  the  blood, 
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gall,  and  liver  of  the  tunny,  either  fresh  or  pre- 
served as  also — '  " 

He  was  standing  as  he  began  and  gradually 
eased  into  his  chair  as  he  read  and  carelessly 
sat  on  the  edge  of  the  chair,  which  upset  his 
balance,  throwing  the  book  out  of  his  hand  and 
losing  his  place. 

"Damn  it,"  he  cried,  "What  an  awkward  ass 
I  am.  Now  I'll  have  to  find  the  place  again." 

Collins  was  just  leaving  the  room.  He  paused 
and  turning,  said  In  his  soft  voice : 

"Volume  six,  page  55,  line  11,  if  I  may  be  so 
bold.  Sir,"  Without  waiting  to  hear  our  aston- 
ished exclamations  of  surprise,  he  left  the  room. 

"What  a  Butler^  Marcus.  How  does  he  do 
it?"  Harriet  cried. 

"I  never  inquire,  darling.  If  I  knew,  it 
wouldn't  be  half  so  amusing.  Look  it  up  your- 
self and  finish  it,  you  two,  I've  got  to  run  along. 
Kip  in  early,  old  dears!" 

How  he  loved  to  use  those  quaint  English 
phrases.  He  was  telling  us  gently  to  go  to  bed 
early.  I  didn't  give  it  any  significance  then. 

He  rang  for  his  Sack's  Fifth  Avenue  topcoat, 
his  English  snakewood  cane,  his  Knox  hat  and 
his  Fownes  gloves,  gloves  which,  like  old 
friends,  wear  well — or  Is  that  the  Meyer  glove? 
— and  walked  to  the  door. 

We  were  sitting  on  the  davenport,  Harriet 
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and  I,  as  the  door  slammed.  It  was  not  a 
Kroehler  davenport.  I  sprang  to  my  feet  at  the 
noise  of  the  slamming  door,  knocking  the  sixth 
volume  of  Pliny,  the  elder,  to  the  floor  again. 

"O,  damn  1"  I  cried. 

I  picked  up  Pliny,  the  elder,  to  conceal  my 
embarrassment  and  said,  "Pm  sorry  I  said  that 
word,  but  it  gets  on  my  nerves." 

"What  gets  on  your  nerves,  Wilfred?" 

"It's  the  door  slamming.  I  can't  stand  it.  It 
defeats  me." 

"But  how  strange."  Harriet  was  incredulous, 
and  slightly  amused,  but  kind.  I  felt  suddenly 
desperate  and  overcome  with  loneliness,  sud- 
denly lonely,  with  an  awful  sense  of  complete 
isolation  and  terror  like  Horatius,  with  his 
bridge  cut  behind  him,  like  Lindbergh,  the  lone 
eagle,  Roosevelt  Field  far  behind  the  setting 
sun  and  Le  Bourget — Heaven  knew  where. 

"O,  Harriet,"  I  cried,  "Save  me!  Save  me 
from  myself — from  this  disease  of  loneliness, 
this  mal  de  Steele  .    .    ." 

"This  what,  Wilfred?  That  sounded  awfully 
suggestive." 

"O  Harriet,  don't  be  cruel.  Don't  you  under- 
stand? Roberta — the  slamming  door.  .  .  . 
Nora — the  Doll's  House,  and  that  sort  of 
thing?  .   .   .  Hasn't  Marcus  told  you?" 

"Yes,  but  Wilfred  why  all  this  fuss  about  a 
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slamming  door?  Why  should  a  slamming  door 
start  such  a  tantrum?" 

"Well,  yes,"  calming  somewhat,  "I  do  sup- 
pose doors  will  slam.  But  if  you  were  left, 
orphaned  of  hope  by  the  slamming  of  a  door, 
your  world  all  tickertape,  if  you  were  left  sit- 
ting in  a  Sheraton  chair — it  was  a  Sheraton — 
we  bought  it  at  a  little  shop  in  Bethlehem, 
Pa. — ^with  the  wreck  of  your  life  strewn  about 
your  feet  like  pieces  of  a  mirror,  and  each  piece 
lay  staring  back  at  you  like  a  dead  thing  with 
baleful  moving  eyes,  and  night  and  day,  day  and 
night,  you  heard  doors  slamming  in  your  mind 
— then — then — Harriet — what  would  you  do?" 

"Why,  I'd  have  something  done  to  the  door 
— or  the  landlord.  Really  it's  as  simple  as  that, 
Wilfred.  Most  things  are." 

"No,  not  quite,  Harriet.  God  knows  I  wish  it 
were.  But  there  are  depths  below  depths,  dark 
with  memories  the  color  of  old  blood,  the  color 
of  old  wounds  that  never  bleed,  yet  never  heal. 
It's  more  than  doors,  you  see,  Harriet." 

I  looked  pleadingly  at  her,  all  of  the  pain  of 
the  past  weeks  of  suffering  in  my  eyes.  For  a 
moment  she  looked  away  into  space,  her  blue 
eyes,  like  skies  at  night  filled  with  infinite  pity, 
yet  with  caution,  too,  as  if  she  were  fortifying 
herself  against  me.  Then  they  came  back, 
slowly,    almost  regretfully,    as   if   against   her 
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will,  and  for  a  moment  we  looked  deeply  into 
each  other's  souls,  searching,  asking  and  giving, 
a  hungry  and  a  pitying  heart  calling  out  to  each 
other. 

"Sweet  boy,"  she  said.  "You  have  been  terri- 
bly hurt,  haven't  you?  If  only  I  could  ease  the 
pain.  I'd  love  to,  Wilfred.  Doors,  you  know, 
can  open  as  well  as  shut."  For  a  moment  my 
eyes  drank  hungrily  from  the  fount  of  her 
own.  Then  she  turned  her  eyes  and  began  quot- 
ing sweetly  from  Housman : 

"From  far,  from  morn  and  midnight, 

And  yon  twelve-winded  sky, 
The  stuff  of  life  to  knit  me. 

Blew  hither;  here  am  I. 

"Now  for  a  breath  I  tarry, 

Nor  yet  disperse  apart, 
Quick,  take  my  hand  and  tell  me 

What  have  you  in  your  heart? 

"(I  can't  remember  the  next  line,  Wilfred.) 
How  can  I  help  you,  say, 
Ere  to  the  wind's  twelve  quarters 
I  take  my  endless  way." 

The  poem  ended,  she  looked  at  me  again, 
quizzically,  her  face  like  a  door  which  had  been 
long  barred  and  was  now  unbarred,  all  giving 
there,  all  beauty.  For  a  little  I  forgot  Roberta, 
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forgot  all  save  my  desire  to  throw  myself  upon 
Harriet's  breast  and  weep  out  my  pain.  It  was 
not  lust.  It  was  my  hunger  for  tenderness  and 
compassion. 

"Harriet,"  I  whispered.  "Do  you  mean  It?" 

"Why  not?"  she  answered  softly,  her  hand 
seeking  mine.  "After  all  It's  a  little  thing.  You 
make  everything  so  Important,  Wilfred.  You 
wear  yourself  out  with  things.  Why  can't  you 
be  simple  about  It?  Marcus  told  me  you  might 
be  difficult."  She  paused  for  a  moment  and 
then,  her  eyes  suffused  with  compassion,  held 
out  her  arms  to  me. 

"O  come,  Wilfred,"  she  said. 

In  sudden  abandon  I  sank  Into  her  arms,  my 
head  on  her  breast,  my  fingers  pleading  at  her 
waist.  Floodgates  opened  within  me.  Some- 
thing which  had  been  dammed  up  behind  thick 
oaken  pillars,  pushing,  pushing,  hurting,  crying 
out  In  agony,  a  voice  in  the  dark,  a  gesture  with 
the  clatter  of  machine  crazed  crowds  about  me, 
suddenly  became  released  and  comfortable  and 
quiet.  Her  gentle  fingers  were  running  through 
my  hair,  searching  my  face  with  their  sensitive 
surfaces,  brushing  my  lips,  soothing  my  closed 
eyes.  Her  bent  head  brooded  over  me,  her  lips 
brushing  my  neck. 

"Poor  hungry  boy,"  she  said.  "You've  been 
awfully  lonesome,  haven't  you?" 
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"Yes,"  I  whispered,  not  wanting  to  speak, 
not  wanting  any  sound  to  spoil  the  spiritual 
sanctity  of  this  moment. 

Alfreda's  had  been  the  only  woman's  body 
besides  Roberta's  I  had  touched  intimately  since 
marrying  Roberta.  But  how  different  this  was 
from  that!  Alfreda  had  been  all  carnal  desire, 
all  lust,  all  debasement.  And  Harriet — could 
one  call  this  a  purely  spiritual  freindship?  I 
wondered,  as  my  head  felt  the  soothing  softness 
of  her  breasts,  the  gentle  touch  of  her  sooth- 
ing hands.  Surely  there  was  something  added, 
something  sweet  and  lovely  come  from  the 
touch  of  her  body.  Yet  how  far  removed  this 
was  from  lust. 

It  is  because,  I  was  thinking,  Harriet  and  I 
have  so  much  in  common  spiritually.  It  is  be- 
cause this  light  contact  of  our  two  bodies  is 
symbolic  of  the  deeper  union  our  minds  and 
spirits  have  found  so  quickly.  It  is  because  her 
mind  is  pure,  incapable  of  base  thoughts,  while 
Alfreda's  mind  was  capable  of  nothing  else. 

I  remembered  my  temptation  that  night  in 
the  hotel  to  phone  Alfreda,  and  was  infinitely 
glad  that  I  had  not.  I  would  have  missed  this 
sweet,  pure  communion  with  Harriet. 

She  became  a  white  goddess  on  a  silver 
throne  in  my  heart,  as  my  ears  heard  the  meas- 
ured beating  of  her  own  gentle  heart.  O  Har- 
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riet,  my  heart  was  crying,  I  am  so  glad  that  I 
have  found  you  to  ease  my  pain.  Let  it  be 
always  this  way! 

She  kissed  the  back  of  my  neck  again  and 
then,  her  hand  gently  finding  its  way  to  my 
chin,  she  lifted  my  face. 

"Kiss  me,  Wilfred,"  she  cried,  "kiss  me 
with  the  kisses  of  your  mouth,  with  the  lone- 
liness of  your  heart,  with  the  hunger  of  your 
soul.  Kiss  me  with  the  surging,  tumultuous 
blood  that  is  in  your  veins,  with  the  warmth  of 
your  flesh  and  the  eagerness  of  your  youth — 
Kiss  me,  Wilfred.  I,  too,  am  hungry!  Kiss  me 
and  forget!" 

Our  lips  met.  All  of  my  loneliness  melted  be- 
fore our  kiss.  The  room  was  not  there,  the 
davenport  on  which  we  sat  became  a  cloud 
brooding  over  a  world  not  caring.  I  was  lost  in 
the  immensity  of  it.  My  soul,  soaring  above 
clouds  was  like  a  summer  dream  unremembered. 
My  breast  surged  rhythmically,  motorized  by 
my  seething  emotion.  Just  to  lie  there  gently, 
her  fingers  stealing  along  my  neck,  down  my 
shoulders  and  arms,  brushing  my  hands,  finding 
their  way  to  my  waist — 

And  then  her  voice  shattered  the  sacred  sil- 
ence. 

"What  are  we  waiting  for,  Wilfred?  Isn't 
the  elevator  to  your  apartment  working?" 
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Could  I  be  hearing  aright  or  were  my  audi- 
tory nerves  playing  me  a  ghastly  trick?  But 
she  repeated  the  question. 

Somewhere  in  the  tall  forests  of  my  soul  a 
giant  virgin  pine  crashed  thunderously  to  earth, 
crushing  saplings  and  clinging  vines  in  its  de- 
scent. It's  top,  which  had  seemed  to  reach  to 
heaven,  pulled  down  all  the  stars  and  the  milky 
way  in  a  trembling,  chaotic  heap  at  my  feet. 
Life,  offered  to  me  blossoming  from  the  top 
of  a  virgin  pine  outshining  the  stars  with  its 
radiance,  was  snatched  away  by  a  chattering 
screaming  monster  whose  words  reverberated 
in  my  soul,  "What  are  we  waiting  for — HA! 
God !  Could  I  not  stop  my  ears  against  the 
sound?  "Isn't  the  elevator  working?"  To  hope. 
To  believe.  To  call  a  woman  pure  in  my  heart! 
"HA!  HO!  STUPID!"  A  Devil's  finger 
pointed  at  me  for  a  fool.  Harriet.  Harriet.  The 
letters  were  wrong.  HARLOT.  HARLOT. 
The  word  became  an  automatic  electric  sign, 
burning  in  my  mind,  shifting  back  and  forth  as 
the  machinery  ground  away  unseen,  "Harriet 
.  .  .  HARLOT  .  .  .  Harriet  .  .  .  HARLOT" 
Over  and  over  again. 

So  she  was  like  the  others — like  Alfreda — 
so  that  was  what  she  wanted?  I  must  stall  for 
time.  I  must  distract  her,  somehow.  I  must 
think,  think,  think,  while  her  hungry  fingers  ex- 
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plored  me,  threatening  my  secrecies,  warning 
me  of  destruction. 

Without  raising  my  head  I  whispered. 

"Not  yet,  O  beautiful  Seductress.  Not  yet! 
Stay  here  with  me  but  a  Httle  while.  This  is  so 
sweet!" 

Surreptitiously  I  removed  my  hand  from 
that  fascinating  button  on  the  sleeve  of  her 
dress,  and  worked  it  around  to  the  Spanish  re- 
fectory table,  remembering,  out  of  my  great 
faith  in  the  orderly  processes  of  nature,  that 
this  was  the  equinox,  and  that  it  would  be  sure 
to  be  raining.  Not  even  recollections  of  Collins' 
muttering  the  morning  after  I  had  let  the  rain 
in  before  could  stay  me  from  my  purpose.  It 
was  the  Equinox  and  not  Collins  with  which  I 
was  concerned.  No  Equinox  had  ever  failed  me. 
Reaching  below  the  table  I  flipped  the  switch, 
opening  the  domed  ceiling.  Instantly  we  were 
deluged.  I  sprang  up,  my  soul  crying  in  triumph, 
"Saved!  Saved  by  an  equinox!" 

"O  CoUins,  Collins,  I  cried,"  in  mock  terror. 
"You  had  better  come.  I  think  something 
leaks." 

"You  young  idiot,"  Harriet  said,  stepping 
over  to  the  table,  "You  must  have  pushed  the 
switch.  If  you  had  only  kept  your  hands  where 
they  belonged — or  even  put  them  there — it 
wouldn't  have  happened." 
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Deftly  she  turned  the  switch  which  closed  the 
ceiling,  before  Collins  could  reach  us,  then  sat 
In  a  great.  Sleepy  Hollow  chair  before  the  roar- 
ing fireplace.  The  davenport  was  all  wet  now. 

"O  Collins,"  she  called,  as  he  turned  to  go, 
"bring  us  highballs  in  an  hour  and  a  quarter, 
will  you?  If  we're  not  here  we'll  be  in  the  top 
suite." 

"But  of  course,  Miss,"  he  murmured  dis- 
creetly, and  withdrew. 

In  a  sudden  access  of  humility  I  sat  on  the 
floor  at  her  feet,  my  head  on  her  knees,  my 
blond  hair  curling  over  her  turquoise  crepe 
dress  like  corn  silk  over  that  beautiful  deca- 
dent bluish  growth  which  insensitive  farmers 
curse  because  it  ruins  the  corn.  (Dull  clods, 
I  thought,  that  they  should  hold  an  ear  of  corn 
as  of  greater  worth  than  that  incomprehensible 
blue  !)  Perhaps  I  had  misjudged  her.  She  looked 
so  lovely  sitting  there.  She  sat  without  stirring 
for  a  moment,  then,  with  a  sudden  movement 
of  pity,  her  hand  began  stroking  my  head,  as 
though  I  were  a  great,  faithful  dog. 

"I  ought  to  be  very  angry  at  you,  Wilfred, 
but  I  can't  be,"  she  said.  "You're  like  a  little 
stray  kitten  who  doesn't  know  his  way  around 
and  needs  taking  care  of.  Somebody's  got  to  do 
something  about  it — can't  you?" 

"What's  to  be  done,  lovely  humming  bird?" 
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I  asked.  "Because  my  blossoming  perfume 
tempts  your  prying  little  bill  so  that  your  wings 
flutter  about  me  in  sweet  confusion,  am  I  to 
blame?" 

"O  fold  it,  Wilfred,  and  be  a  person  for  a 
minute.  I'm  not  talking  about  me,  but  about 
you.  Let's  tuck  away  the  flowers  just  now  and 
be  Dutch  uncles.  Because  I'm  just  crazy  enough 
to  like  you  and  I'd  like  to  see  you  waddle 
through  this  and  be  somebody." 

"But  I  am — "  I  stopped,  and,  straightening 
myself,  sat  back  on  my  haunches,  my  hands 
clasped  about  my  knees,  my  body  not  touching 
hers  anywhere.  (I  thought,  as  I  did  so  that  we 
would  make  a  gorgeous  picture  for  the  Graphic, 
this  way,  a  strange,  new  sight,  to  be  spread  on 
its  pages.)  "All  right,  Harriet,"  I  said,  "I'll 
go  you  a  rubber  of  unbent  talk." 

"You're  making  an  ass  of  yourself,  Wilfred. 
You're  evidently  dedicated  to  what  is  technically 
known  as  the  unconsummated  embrace.  There's 
no  percentage  in  it.  It  won't  work.  You  shrivel 
up  and  something  dies  in  you. 

"You  lose  your  SELF-RESPECT.  You  lose 
the  respect  of  those  about  you. 

"And  as  each  year  passes  your  CHANCE 
to  amount  to  anything  becomes  slimmer  and 
Hammacher  Schlemmer. 

"You  get  discouraged.  You  begin  to  feel  that 
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fate  is  AGAINST  you.  You  complain  secretly 
about  your  ill  luck.  Perhaps  you  hide  your 
shortcomings  behind  a  whole  flock  of  EX- 
CUSES. 

"But  the  hard,  cold  world  doesn't  care  about 
you. 

'TouVe  got  to  look  out  for  YOURSELF. 

"Time  alone  cannot  help  you.  You  cannot 
COUNT  on  luck  or  fate  or  circumstance. 

"There's  ONE  SURE  WAY— yes,  ONLY 
one  sure  way — to  get  what  you  want  out  of 
life—" 

"If  I  may  make  so  bold,  Miss — " 

It  was  Collins,  come  to  ask  about  the  high- 
balls. 

"Yes,  Collins,  what  is  it?"  she  asked  in  an- 
noyance. 

"If  you  will  pardon  me.  Miss,  I  think  that's 
copyright  material  you're  using.  New  York 
Times,  June  9,  page  24.  It's  the  Institute's 
message.  Miss.  White  Rock  or  ginger  ale?  if 
I  may  ask." 

"Bring  both,  please,  Collins." 

"Righto,  Miss.  There  is  no  limit  to  what  the 
human  brain  can  accomplish.  Scientists  and  psy- 
chologists tell  us  we  use  only  about  ten  per  cent 
of  our  brain  power.  Shall  I  bring  anchovies 
and  toast.  Miss?" 
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"Please  do,  Collins."  I  thought  there  was  a 
trace  of  irritation  in  her  voice. 

"Certainly,  Miss.  Over  six-hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  people,  princes  and  laborers,  captains 
of  industry  and  clerks,  bookkeepers  and 
bankers,  men  and  WOMEN — women  in  capi- 
tals. Miss.  Shall  I  bring  a  bit  of  lemon.  Miss? 
Men  like  Judge  Ben  B.  Lindsay,  Sir  Harry 
Lauder,  King  Charles  of  Sweden — " 

''Prince  Charles,  Collins — I  caught  you 
there.  In  other  words,  I  win.  Bring  the  food 
and  cocktails  at  once,  Collins." 

Her  voice  was  hard  and  incisive,  like  coins 
ringing  against  a  glass  show  case.  Something 
shuddered  within  me  and  curled  up  as  I  real- 
ized vaguely  what  I  had  ESCAPED. 
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VIII 

SUNLIGHT  like  a  gay  Sauterne  poured 
through  my  open  window  as  I  woke  next 
morning,  dimly  remembering  Harriet.  Having 
escaped  her  animal  lust  and  restored  the  spirit- 
ual status  quo  between  us  so  that  we  had  parted 
on  an  intellectual  plane,  I  felt  a  vague  and 
gentle  affection  for  her.  After  all  she  had  been 
forgiven  and  had  reached  out  a  friendly  help- 
ing hand  to  me. 

As  I  walked  sleepily  to  the  shower  I  remem- 
bered how  she  had  gone  on  with  her  inspiring 
talk  the  night  before  after  Collins  had  left, 
urging  me  not  to  sink  into  the  habit  of  idleness 
which  oppressed  so  many  talented  New  York 
men.  "Get  yourself  a  job,  Wilfred,"  she  had 
urged. 

As  I  turned  on  the  water,  skillfully  mixing 
hot  and  cold  with  the  two  faucets,  as  a  painter 
arranged  his  palette,  there  seemed  to  me  to  be  a 
fine  practical  judgment  in  that.  Suddenly  moved 
by  the  virility  which  stirred  in  me,  I  turned  off 
the  hot  water  entirely  and  the  cold  on  full  force 
without   touching   the   appliance   which   mixed 
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Houbigant  toilet  water  with  the  water  of  the 
shower.  This  morning  I  would  take  it  straight ! 

I  stood  under  it  erect  and  strong,  defiant 
against  its  fine  stinging  torture,  slapping  my 
arms  and  legs,  rubbing  myself  vigorously  under 
the  armpits  and  between  the  toes.  I  would  get 
me  a  job  that  day.  I  would  show  the  world  that 
a  man,  left  to  his  own  resources,  can  make  his 
way  alone  in  the  world  without  any  women  to 
fall  back  on. 

I  talked  to  Marcus  about  it  that  morning,  as 
he  sat  in  his  long  black  monkish  looking  dress- 
ing robe,  his  feet  encased  in  slippers  of  silk  and 
gold  with  long  points  curving  upward  and  back. 
He  might  have  been  a  Chinese  emperor. 

The  Victrola  was  playing  Meiselmenig's  An- 
dante Strenuosa,  which  we  both  loved  and 
played  endlessly.  The  music  of  the  great 
Viennese  had  made  a  spiritual  bond  between  us, 
an  understanding  which  grew  in  significance. 
We  listened  and  talked  softly  by  turns,  our  talk 
an  obbligato  rather  than  an  interruption  to  the 
music.  Glorious  Meiselmenig !  I  was  always 
breathless  when  those  chords  of  the  first  move- 
ment impinged  upon  my  soul: 
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But  always,  as  the  music  rolled  on  its  unham- 
pered course,  new  thoughts  began  to  move  in 
me,  words  would  spring  unbidden  to  my  tongue, 
wisdom  flow  unbridled  from  my  lips.  Marcus, 
too,  would  be  stimulated  to  more  brilliant  con- 
versation than  at  any  other  time.  He  began  it 
that  morning. 

"There  is  a  composer,  Wilfred,"  he  began, 
"who  has  got  at  the  root  of  all  that  matters  in 
life.  In  that  glorious  Andante  Strenuosa  he  has 
condensed  all  the  wisdom  of  living.  Listen  to 
those  first  notes !  There  is  the  song  of  a  min- 
strel, and  kings  and  queens  listening.  There  is 
the  life  long  cry  of  antiquity.  The  story  which 
that  music  tells  might  have  happened  a  thou- 
sand years  ago — or  yesterday.  It  is  ever  fresh, 
yet  ever  old.  .   .  ." 


"There  is  the  iron  hand  of  strength  and  viril- 
ity in  it,  and  the  suffering  of  the  human  mind, 
weak  and  low  at  times,  struggling  with  the  ad- 
versities of  fate.  It's  tremendous,  Wilfred,  how 
these  things  lift  themselves  out  of  melody  and 
harmony  to  any  one  whose  mind  is  sensitized  to 
this  particular  masterpiece. 
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"There  is  something  here  which  touches  the 
heart,  yet  it  is  not  what  I  would  call  a  tour  de 
force.  There  is  something  gorgeously  physical 
about  it,  something  almost  lustful  and  even  a 
little  bawdy  in  spots.  You  know  it  is  not  true 
that  music — pure  melody  and  harmony — can- 
not be  obscene.  Listen  to  that.  .  .  ." 


The  music  filled  the  huge  vault  of  the  room, 
soaring  to  the  domed  ceiling,  breaking  in  frag- 
ments about  the  balconies,  returning  to  us  with 
something  added,  something  of  a  Borgian  civil- 
ization embellishing  its  primitive  wildness.  For 
a  moment  we  sank  into  silence,  our  beings  filled 
with  its  glorious  cadences. 
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"Ah  what  a  Thing  it  is!"  he  cried.  "A  Thing 
a  King  or  peasant  may  have,  but  not  a  queen  or 
housewife.  It  is  something  masculine  and  virile, 
something  to  which  no  woman  can  ever  quite  at- 
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tain  no  matter  how  much  she  may  go  in  for  a 
career  and  economic  independence.  I  hesitate 
at  an  attempt  to  describe  it.  There  is  something 
erect  and  upstanding  about  it,  something  pre- 
dominantly male.  Listen  to  it  surging  and  puls- 
ing there  in  the  music. 

"And  more.  Old  age  cannot  dim  it  at  bottom. 
If  a  man  has  it,  Wilfred,  his  hoary  beard  may 
hang  to  his  knees  and  he  will  still  not  lose  It. 
Whatever  it  is  it  stands  by  him,  makes  him  for- 
get his  troubles.  .  .  ." 
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"Have  I  got  it,  Marcus?"  I  asked  timidly. 

"How  can  I  be  sure,  Wilfred?  You  ought  to 
know  better  than  I.  God  knows  every  ex-hus- 
band needs  it.  But  I'm  never  quite  sure  that 
you  are  an  echter  ex-husband.  And  perhaps  it's 
just  as  well." 

"O  that  phrase!"  I  cried.  "Everybody  talks 
to  me  about  ex-husband  and  ex-wife.  So  far  as 
I  can  see  it's  a  simple  chronological  distinction. 
As  much  as  I  hate  it  I  can't  see  any  hidden 
significance  in  it.  'Ex,'  'from.'  Ex-husband  means 
simply  that  you  have  come  from  the  state  of 
being  a  husband  into  some  other  state." 
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"Now  you're  being  philological,"  he  chided, 
"and  a  philologist  trying  seriously  to  trace  New 
York  phrases  would  go  tickertape  in  a  week. 
Philologically  a  sock  on  the  head  with  a  rolling 
pin  might  (in  the  days  when  women  knew  what 
rolling  pins  were)  have  been  called  an  ex-wife 
because  it  was  something  which  came  from  a 
wife.  But  seriously  the  two  phrases  need  defini- 
tion if  you  are  to  grow  in  knowledge  and  in 
favor  before  man  and  the  New  York  Central 
Building." 

He  paused  in  thought,  while  the  tremendous 
Andante  Strenuosa  rolled  on,  from  movement 
to  movement,  the  automatic  record  shift  replac- 
ing a  spent  record  with  a  fresh  one  as  easily  as 
I  dictate  these  words  to  my  orthophonic  Dicta- 
phone. 


"Let's  begin  with  ex-wife,"  he  said  slowly  at 
last.  "First  get  it  out  of  your  head  that  every 
woman  who  is  divorced,  or  not  living  with  her 
husband,  or  a  widow,  is  an  ex-wife,  because  If 
you  don't  you  may  pull  an  awful  cropper  some 
night  through  misclassification.  An  ex-wife  is 
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something  different,  something  set  apart  from 
all  other  women,  a  creature  who  uses  her  ex- 
wifehood  as  an  Alaskan  miner  returning  to  the 
states  uses  the  gold  dust  he  has  accumulated  in 
Alaska.  As  a  matter  of  fact  lots  of  women  who 
have  never  been  wives  classify  beautifully  as 
ex-wives. 

"An  ex-wife  achieves  her  distinguished  name 
through  her  willingness  to  indulge  in  carnal 
conversation  with  ex-husbands,  husbands,  and 
pre-husbands.  Yet  she  has  none  of  the  finer 
sensibilities  of  the  professional  harlot.  On  the 
contrary,  she  is  loose  only,  or  usually,  when  she 
is  tight.  She  is  totally  devoid  of  pride  and,  in 
the  purely  technical  sense,  is  a  novice-at-arms. 
She  is  promiscuous,  not  from  choice  or  compul- 
sion, but  from  a  vague  bedroom  loneliness,  a 
state  compounded  of  bad  whiskey,  lack  of 
imagination,  and  a  consequent  habitual  bore- 
dom. Lacking  office,  place,  and  permanence  in 
the  social  scheme  of  things,  she  wanders  in  some 
misty  mid-region  between  the  prostitute  and  the 
kept  woman,  staggering  in  where  even  fallen 
angels  watch  their  step.  She  puts  the  bed  in 
bedlam,  the  kip  in  kippered.  She  is,  in  the 
literal  meaning  of  the  word,  an  abandoned 
woman,  without  the  guts  to  be  dignified  in 
abandonment." 
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"Incidentally,  that's  a  fine  old  English  word 
— 'kip.'  It's  a  relic  of  the  days  when  men  and 
women  said  things  shortly  and  incisively.  Noun 
or  verb,  there  is  something  equally  expressive 
about  it:  'a  kip — a  bed,'  'to  kip — to  go  to  bed.' 
You  see  there's  a  definite  connection  between 
the  word  and  the  subject  we  are  discussing. 
Properly  used  the  word  might  take  some  of  the 
verbal  sting  off  the  habitual  bedding  that  the 
class  of  women  we  are  talking  about  do.  New 
York  has  a  skillful  way  of  doing  that,  you  know, 
covering  up  a  basic  obscenity  or  stupidity  with 
clever  speech.  There  is  a  type  of  New  Yorker, 
you  know,  who  can  draw  a  subtle  phrase  over  a 
stinking  corruption,  as  an  undertaker  draws  a 
sheet  over  a  corpse.  After  that  no  one  notices 
the  smell — or  if  he  does  notice  it  he  thinks  a 
west  wind  has  blown  it  over  from  across  the 
North  river.  And  there  is  another  type  who  can 
close  his  eyes  and  stick  his  head  into  perfumed 
filth  up  to  his  neck  as  an  ostrich  sticks  his  head 
into  sand,  and  thinks,  because  he  can't  see  any- 
thing, that  no  one  can  see  him  as  he  is.  They 
are  both  really  very  funny,  little  Wilfred — the 
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funnier  because  they  don't  even  vaguely  sus- 
pect how  funny  they  are." 
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"Strictly  speaking  these  cannot  be  called  New 
Yorkers  at  all.  In  the  entire  group  of  mostly 
futile  writers,  artists,  publishers  pimps  (who 
go  out  among  authors  wheedling  and  coaxing 
like  a  come-on  boy  for  a  bawdy  house  on  the 
water  front)  I  know  four  people  who  are  really 
New  Yorkers,  who  were  born  and  raised  here 
and  are  Indigenous  to  the  rocky  soil — exactly 
four,  Wilfred." 

He  paused  and  chuckled  low  In  his  throat  as 
at  something  very  pleasant  and  comforting. 

"I'll  tell  you  my  secret  about  them,"  he  went 
on.  "They  are  sane  and  intelligent  and  un- 
neurotic.  Two  of  them  are  married.  One  has 
been  married  fifteen  years;  the  other  twenty, 
without  divorce,  without  even  temporary  sep- 
aration, with  a  complete  and  tolerant  conjugal 
amity. 

"Not  one  of  the  members  of  either  of  these 
two  couples  finds  It  necessary  continually  to  sat- 
isfy some  unresolved  sex-hunger  by  trotting 
about  ceaselessly  with  members  of  the  other  sex 
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outside  of  marriage  in  a  pale  pink  gesture  of  an 
unsexual  friendship.  They  have  both  discovered 
two  things.  One  is  that  sex  in  adolescence  is  an 
impetuous  experimental  thing,  a  thing  to  be 
tamed  only  by  some  sort  of  resolvement  com- 
pounded of  inevitable  experimentation  and 
gradual,  thoughtful,  substitution,  but  that  in 
adult  life  the  mere  processes  of  sex  become  a 
rather  unsatisfactory  bore,  that  the  physical 
impetuosity  of  youth  has  been  gradually  filtered 
by  experience,  and  the  result  is  a  clear  stream  of 
rather  practical,  comfortable  habits  of  living,  a 
shaving  off  of  sharp  corners  in  one's  personal- 
ity, to  fit  his  environment,  a  settling  down  to  a 
convenient  and  pleasant  recognition  that  there 
are  pleasures  to  be  won  by  what  is  above  one's 
shoulders,  if  only  the  inconvenient  interrup- 
tions of  too-demanding  sex  may  be  stopped. 
That  is  one  thing  they  have  learned,  Wilfred. 
"The  other  is  that  there  is  a  fundamental 
antagonism  between  man  and  woman,  a  funda- 
mental incompatibility,  born  of  a  host  of  super- 
ficial courtesies  and  politenesses  which  they 
have  substituted  for  direct  speech  and  honest 
action.  This  can  be  borne  in  any  intimate  rela- 
tion between  the  sexes  (and  by  intimate  here  I 
mean  a  mental,  not  a  physical  thing)  only  so 
long  as  both  nourish  within  themselves  some- 
where, however  deeply  and  however  secretly, 
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(they  may  not  even  be  actually  conscious  of  it 
themselves — it  is  so  difficult  for  a  man  or  a 
woman  either  to  face  himself  honestly)  the 
hope  that  some  day,  soon  or  late,  their  bodies 
will  meet  in  vivid  carnal  combat,  actually  fight- 
ing out  in  symbolic,  lustful  opposition,  the  issue 
which  Is  between  them. 

"What  the  hell  the  issue  is,  is  beyond  me. 
But  that  it  is  there  I  am  certain.   .  .   ." 
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He  was  interrupted  by  the  ringing  of  the 
telephone.  Usually  we  had  it  disconnected  while 
the  Meiselmenig  Andante  Strenuosa  was  being 
played,  but  neither  of  us  had  remembered.  So 
the  record  went  on,  stridently  whirling  its  way 
through  the  infinite  spaces  of  human  emotion,  as 
he,  and  later,  I,  talked. 

"Are  you  there?"  he  asked,  with  some  irrita- 
tion in  his  voice.  Marcus'  affectations  were 
never  more  important  than  that.  His  apparent 
Anglophobia  was  in  reality  a  burlesque  of 
Anglophobia. 

"Well,  I'll  be  damned!"  he  cried,  in  answer 
to  what  he  heard.  He  did  not  bother  to  cover 
the  mouthpiece.  "Wilfred,  it's  for  you." 
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I  couldn't  imagine  who  was  calling  me,  and 
walked  to  the  phone  in  some  annoyance. 

"Hello !"  I  said,  a  little  vaguely. 

And  then  her  voice,  the  voice  I  had  heard 
night  after  lonely  night  singing  in  my  mind 
through  the  tumult  of  slamming  doors,  echoing 
in  my  memory.  It  was  Roberta.  I  am  sure  that, 
in  that  instant,  my  heart  stopped  beating.  I  was 
hearing  the  beloved  cadences  of  Roberta's  voice 
for  the  first  time  in  over  a  year.  My  mouth 
half  open,  my  eyes  closed,  I  leaned  back  against 
the  wall  in  an  ecstatic  torment  of  emotion,  the 
phone  hanging  loosely  in  my  limp  hand,  not 
caring.  (Keats  receiving  a  letter  from  Fanny 
Brawn  .  .  .  the  Lady  of  Shalott  as  she  looked 
in  the  mirror  .  .  .  Jennie  Lind  opening  the  en- 
velope which  contained  her  first  contract  to 
sign.) 

I  had  no  doubt  as  I  stood  there  that  she  was 
coming  back  to  me,  that  even  then  she  was  on 
bended  knees  before  the  telephone,  about  to 
ask  me  to  forgive  her,  to  open  my  arms  in  lov- 
ing welcome  to  her  wayward,  repentant  spirit. 
I  was  suddenly  tremendously  grateful  to  some 
guardian  angel  who  had  given  me  strength  the 
night  before  to  resist  Harriet's  wiles.  I  had 
saved  myself  for  Roberta  and  it  had  not  been 
in  vain.  The  music  of  the  great  Andante  Strenu- 
osa  cut  through  my  thoughts  like  a  silver  wire. 
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''O,  God!"  I  thought.  "What  if  I  had  for- 
gotten myself!" 

I  wanted  to  cry  out  to  her  in  gladness,  but 
no  words  would  come  to  my  fevered  lips.  It 
was  as  though  I  had  been  stricken  dumb.  In  the 
turmoil  of  my  crisis,  Poetry,  that  ever  present 
friend  came  to  my  aid. 

Holding  the  phone  close  to  my  lips  I  spoke 
softly  into  the  mouthpiece  those  glorious  words 
of  Dowson's: 

"Last  night,  ah  yesternight,  betwixt  her  lips 
and  mine 
There  fell  thy  shadow,  Cynaraf  thy  breath 

was  shed 
Upon  my  soul  between  the  kisses  and  the  wine; 
And  I  was  desolate  and  sick  of  an  old  passion, 

Yea,  I  was  desolate  and  bow'd  my  head: 
I  have  been  faithful  to  thee,  Cynaraf  in  my 
fashion. 

"All  night  upon  mine  heart  I  felt  her  warm 
heart  beat, 
Night-long  within  mine  arms  in  love  and  sleep 
she  lay ; 
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Surely  the  kisses  of  her  bought  red  mouth 

were  sweet; 
But  I  was  desolate  and  sick  of  an  old  passion, 
When  I  awoke  and  found  the  dawn  was 

gray: 
I  have  been  faithful  to  thee,  Cynaraf  in  my 

fashion. 

"I  have  forgot  much,  Cynaraf  gone  with  the 

wind; 
Flung  roses,  roses,  riotously  with  the  throng, 
Dancing,  to  put  thy  pale,   lost  lilies   out   of 

mind; 
But  I  was  desolate  and  sick  of  an  old  passion, 
Yea,  all  the  time,  because  the  dance  was 

long: 
I  have  been  faithful  to  thee,  Cynaraf  in  my 

fashion. 

'I  cried  for  madder  music  and  for  stronger 

wine. 
But  when  the  feast  is  finished  and  the  lamps 

expire, 
Then  falls  thy  shadow,  Cynaraf  the  night  is 

thine; 
And  I  am  desolate  and  sick  of  an  old  passion. 

Yea,  hungry  for  the  lips  of  my  desire: 
I  have  been  faithful  to  thee,  Cynaraf  in  my 

fashion." 
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As  I  spoke,  I  reflected  that,  when  I  wrote 
my  book,  I  would  not  be  sparing  with  my 
knowledge  of  poetry  but  sprinkle  jewels  of 
song  throughout  It,  like  dew  on  a  rose  garden, 
so  that  the  vulgar,  sensation-hungry  thousands 
who  would  read  it  in  order  to  gloat  over  my 
soul's  pain  would  be  forced  to  read,  too,  some 
of  these  exquisite  moments  of  universal  song. 
I  would  make  it  a  sort  of  anthology,  some- 
thing like  the  Oxford  Book  of  Victorian  Verse, 
but  better  because  I  would  include  some  of  my 
own  poetry,  too,  written  after  the  selection  for 
the  Oxford  Book  had  been  made. 

All  of  this  my  efficient  mind  was  deciding 
while  my  voice  tried  vainly  to  speak  musical 
words  of  tender  passion  to  Roberta. 

I  could  only  stammer  like  a  school  boy,  cry' 
ing  "O  Roberta  I"  while  a  voice  within  me 
sang  silently: 

"O  my  Beloved,  how  I  have  drooped  waiting 
for  your  voice.  My  pale  ears  have  grown  weary 
in  the  Great  Silences,  my  heart  has  all  but 
stopped  beating  under  its  load  of  pain.  I  sit 
here  in  the  Duncan  Phyfe  chair  which  Marcus 
bought  in  Chattanooga  Tennessee  for  $189 
that  summer  when  his  aunt  brought  him  down 
there  for  her  daughter's  debut.  He  wore  spats, 
striped  trousers,  frock  coat' — and  of  all  things 
a  dress  shirt  he  had  bought  at  Sterns' — at  the 
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reception.  I  sit  here  in  the  Duncan  Phyfe  chair 
which,  up  to  now,  has  seemed  so  graceful,  and 
it  is  all  tawdry  and  commonplace  at  the  sound 
of  your  voice.  Its  legs  seem  clumsy  and  girder- 
like as  I  think  of  the  slim  beauty  of  your  legs, 
your  ankles  gliding  gently  into  your  smoothly 
rounded  calves  (my  father  used  to  say  that,  if 
you  lift  a  calf  every  day  until  it  becomes  a  cow, 
you  can  lift  a  cow),  calves  giving  way 
dimplingly  to  modestly  rounded  knees,  knees 
but  the  promise  of  soft,  warm,  lightly  veined 
thighs,  and  so  subtle  is  the  surface  of  your 
flesh,  O  wonderful  one,  so  gracious  the  nuances 
of  your  body  that  one  is  at  a  loss  to  say  where 
thighs  leave  off  and  hips,  the  glory  of  woman- 
hood, begin. 

"My  hand  touches  the  stiff,  hard  back  of  the 
chair,  which,  until  now,  seemed  delicately 
molded  and  all-gracious  to  me.  Suddenly  it  is 
gone  dead,  a  worthless  thing,  a  truism,  as  your 
voice  recalls  to  me  the  slim  loveliness  of  your 
back.  My  forearm  lies  along  the  little  arm 
which  Phyfe  designed  and  I  think  of  your  arm, 
soft  and  pleading,  yet  strong  and  sheltering, 
too " 

I  stopped  thinking  in  sudden  terror.  I  was 
not  sure  that  it  was  a  Duncan  Phyfe  and  be- 
sides I  was  standing  facing  the  wall,  with  no 
chair  in  sight. 
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I  heard  my  voice  saying  stupidly: 

"Nice  day,  isn't  it?" 

But  Roberta  understood,  as  I  knew  she  must. 

"Not  much  changed,  are  you  WiUie?"  she 
asked.  "I  suppose  I  should  have  warned  you. 
Sudden  shocks  are  inconsiderate.  God  knows 
what  one  will  do  to  you  sometime.  Feeling 
better  now?" 

"O,  my  Darling,  I  am  kissing  your  feet,  my 
soft  red  lips  are  wandering  upward  over  your 
ankles,  tempting  your  calves  to  invite  their 
touch,  my " 

"Fold  it,  Willie.  We'll  talk  about  that  propo- 
sition later.  Will  you  eat  dinner  with  me  to- 
night? It's  a  long  time  since  I've  seen  the  little 
finger  of  your  right  hand  curving  upward,  and 
I'd  rather  like  it,  I  think." 

"Roberta,  Beloved,  I  come!" 

I  left  the  phone  all  trembling  (la  bocca  mi 
bacio — but  I  have  quoted  that  before).  I  knew 
that  with  Roberta  an  invitation  like  that  mig^t 
mean  anything,  the  sum  of  the  sides  is  equal  to 
to  the  square  of  the  hypotenuse,  a  short  line 
is  the  straightest  distance  between  two  points, 
a  whole  is  greater  than  any  of  its  parts — O 
anything  wonderful  and  mysterious. 

I  hastened  to  my  apartment  to  prepare  my- 
self for  the  meeting  of  joy  and  hope  that 
awaited  me.  My  long  conversation  with  Mar- 
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cus  about  the  necessity  of  my  finding  a  job  was 
forgotten.  In  a  torment  of  joy  I  disrobed,  my 
garments  fluttering  to  the  floor  like  petals  of 
apple  blossoms.  The  glory  of  my  flesh  revealed, 
I  stood  before  the  cheval  glass  for  a  moment 
of  reverence,  as  I  always  must  in  the  sanctity 
of  this  naked  presence,  then  started  blithe- 
somely  for  the  bath,  that  I  might  take  a  shower. 
But  half  there  I  paused  and  turned  back.  This 
ecstasy,  the  joy  of  Roberta's  return,  must  be 
preserved,  must  be  commemorated  forever.  I 
would  write  a  new  Song  of  Songs.  My  pen 
dashed  madly  across  the  paper  before  me,  pour- 
ing out  my  soul's  adulation : 

''My  love  is  the  central  jewel  in  a  chaplet  of 
dainty  ladies; 

''She  shines,  a  creation  of  Love. 

"Love  formed  her  feet  from  the  sweetness 
of  two  autumn  lilies  in  his  own  pleasure  pool; 
the  languid  grace  of  her  gait  from  the  course 
of  a  wanton  swan  down  a  long  lake  in  a  planted 
garden;  her  calves  from  a  quiver's  curve;  her 
comely  thighs  from  the  shapeliness  of  two 
plantain  stems  .  .  . ;  her  generous  hips  from 
the  sweep  of  conquering  chariots;  her  navel 
.  .  .  from  the  semblance  of  an  early- flowering 
ornamental  lotus  hud;  her  three  plicatures  from 
the  ordered  rise  of  a  palace  stairway;  her  capil- 
lation  from  the  lovely  skeen  of  bees  that,  cling- 
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inff,  form  Love's  bowstring;  her  breasts  from 
the  beauty  of  two  full  golden  bowls;  her  arms 
from  the  delicacy  of  vines  in  a  bower;  her  neck 
from  the  symmetry  of  a  conch  of  victory;  her 
lip,  like  a  bimba  fruit,  from  the  redness  of 
mango  flowers  that  maidens  fondly  wear  above 
the  ear;  her  sweet  smile  from  the  splendor  of 
hove' s  flower-arrows;  her  eyes  from  the  pride 
of  two  fishes  figured  on  a  conquering  banner; 
her  brows  from  the  curve  of  a  bow;  her  face 
from  the  spotless  enchantment  of  Love's  first 
friend,  the  moon;  her  hair  from  the  similitude 
of  a  pet  peacock's  fan. 

''Then  he  bathed  the  image  in  sandal  per- 
fume, mingled  with  essence  of  honey  and  musk, 
and  polished  it  with  camphor  dust." 

It  was  very  good,  I  decided,  excellent,  the 
best  thing  I  had  ever  written,  as  I  pensively 
closed  the  volume  of  Ryder's  "The  Ten 
Princes"  (University  of  Chicago  Press)  out  of 
which  I  had  copied  it. 

I  was  so  glad  that  I  had  disrobed  before  be- 
ginning to  write.  I  can  always  write  better  with 
my  naked  flesh  singing  to  its  contact  with  in- 
effable life,  which  floats  through  every  breath 
of  air  In  which  I  walk,  I  paused  again  before 
the  mirror,  then  heard  the  sudden  click  of  my 
door  closing  behind  me.  Turning,  I  faced  Har- 
riet. Her  eyes  were  bold  and  flaming,  her  hands 
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outstretched  to  detain  me  as  I  hastily  reached 
for  my  dressing  gown. 

"O,  Wilfred,"  she  cried,  "Why  do  you  want 
to  hide  yourself  from  me?  You  are  so  clean 
and  white  and  beautiful  that  way." 

She  was  wearing  a  mixed  heather  jersey 
sports  ensemble,  heather  colored  stockings, 
low-heeled  shoes,  a  hat  pulled  down  over  her 
left  eye  and  up  over  her  right,  and  a  scarf  to 
match.  I  felt  a  foil  to  the  careful  arrangement 
of  her  dress. 

She  must  have  sensed  this,  for  she  took  off 
her  hat  unobtrusively  and  laid  it  upon  the 
dresser.  Her  scarf  and  gloves  followed. 
(Queen  Elizabeth  crushing  in  her  fingers  the 
priceless  china  cup  which  matched  the  one  her 
guest  clumsily  had  let  fall.)  But  when  she  began 
unfastening  the  snaps  at  the  neck  of  her  dress, 
I  felt  it  my  place  as  host  to  spare  her  this 
trouble  of  trying  to  make  me  feel  at  ease. 

"It's  awfully  sweet  of  you,  Harriet,  but 
really  you  mustn't  bother.  I  don't  mind." 

She  paid  no  attention  to  me,  but  proceeded, 
a  grim  determination  in  her  eyes.  And  then  I 
realized  what  it  was  she  wanted.  One  by  one 
the  snaps  parted,  a  sound  in  miniature  almost 
as  the  slamming  of  a  door.  It  was  a  horrible 
sound.  Each  little  click  was  a  letter  in  my  doom. 
I  did  not  know  what  to  do.  Absurdly  I  began 
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to  think  of  the  sliding  dome  and  the  equinox 
and  the  Zodiac  symbol  of  Saturn.  I  don't  know 
why.  No  equinox  could  help  me  now.  As  her 
dress  fluttered  to  the  floor,  not  caring,  my  eyes 
reveled  in  the  sheer  beauty  of  her  delicately 
tucked,  French,  monogrammed  chiffon  under- 
wear— Sack's  Fifth  Avenue  at  least.  But  the 
thing  which  took  my  eye  and  held  it  captive  was 
her  divine  garter  belt,  a  delicate  affair  of  lace 
and  ribbon  in  which  the  inevitable  vulgar  elastic 
was  so  skillfully  hidden  that  you  might  have 
thought  there  was  none  there.  Again  I  felt  that 
dull  envy  I  had  known  so  often — if  only  men 
could  wear  underwear  like  that !  Why  must  we 
always  go  about  in  uninteresting,  somber  gar- 
ments? 

Her  fingers  were  busily  going  about  the  busi- 
ness of  destroying  the  subtle  and  beautiful  har- 
mony which  flesh  and  chiffon  made  before  me. 
I  couldn't  bear  it.  If  I  did  not  act  quickly  all 
would  be  lost !  Suddenly  seeing  what  I  must  do, 
I  took  both  her  hands  in  my  own. 

"Don't  change  anything — yet,"  I  pleaded. 
**Let  me  feast  my  eyes  on  you  this  way  for  a 
little." 

(In  my  heart  a  voice  cried  out,  singing  to  the 
winds  that  encircle  the  earth,  a  message  to  my 
Beloved.  "O  Roberta,  trust  me — this  is  but  a 
hoax!  Thou  knowest  I  save  myself  for  thee!") 
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Gently  my  hands  caressed  Harriet's  body, 
while  her  breasts  moved  up  and  down  in  rhyth- 
mic surges,  impelled  by  the  emotion  within  her. 
She  sighed,  a  little  sobbing  sound  of  delicious 
pain,  expectant. 

"O,  Wilfred,"  she  moaned,  "I  knew  you 
would  not  be  cold  to  me  forever,"  her  hands 
pressing  my  head  against  her,  her  fingers  run- 
ning through  my  hair.  "Kiss  me,  Wilfred,  kiss 
me  with  the  kisses  of  your  mouth,  with  the 
warmth  of  your  blood,  with  the  strength  of 
your  youth " 

"Please,  Harriet,"  I  interrupted.  "Please." 

My  purpose  was  almost  accomplished  now. 
Already  I  had  loosened  the  catches  which  fas- 
tened her  garters  to  her  stockings,  unnoticed 
by  her,  so  wrapped  was  she  in  the  Insistence  of 
her  desire.  Now  my  hands  had  found  the  clasp 
which  fastened  the  belt,  and  with  a  little  tug 
I  freed  it,  hiding  it  between  my  legs,  close 
pressed  to  each  other.  Then,  swiftly  stooping, 
I  picked  up  her  dress,  and  before  she  could  re- 
sist had  dropped  it  over  her  head  and  was  fas- 
tening those  terribly  vicious  snaps  at  her  neck. 

Standing  away,  I  handed  her  her  hat,  gloves, 
and  scarf. 

"Go,  Harriet,"  I  said.  "I  can't  imagine  why 
I  have  let  you  stay  so  long.  I  am  pure,  you 
know,  and  to-night  I  go  to  meet  my  Beloved, 
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my  lawfully  wedded  wife.  She  has  come  back  to 
me. 

Without  a  word  she  turned  and  left,  trem- 
bling, not  looking  back.  She  must  have  felt 
defeated  in  that  moment. 

Not  until  I  heard  the  elevator  door  slam  did 
I  dare  to  take  the  garter  belt  from  its  place  of 
concealment.  I  gazed  at  it  again  in  rapt  admira- 
tion. Then  I  laid  it  carefully  upon  my  dresser. 
I  had  procured  it  in  the  name  of  friendship.  I 
had  stolen  it  for  Marcus,  to  add  to  his  grow- 
ing collection  of  such  trophies,  the  finest  as- 
sembly I  had  ever  seen. 
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IX 

I  STARTED  out  early  to  meet  Roberta  in 
the  village.  Everything  was  gay  again  and 
trembling  with  joy,  despite  the  pain  that  had 
eaten  at  my  heart  for  all  these  months. 

I  had  taken  a  bus  intending  to  ride  to  Wash- 
ington Square,  but  when  I  got  as  far  as 
Twentieth  street  I  discovered  to  my  dismay 
that  it  was  only  three-thirty  and  I  had  told 
Roberta  I  would  meet  her  at  seven.  It  was 
rather  terrible.  If  I  had  been  at  home  I  could 
have  calmed  my  nerves  with  a  shower,  but  here 
I  could  only  get  off  and  walk,  grateful  for  a 
fine  afternoon  and  the  typical  Fifth  avenue 
crowd,  gay  and  resplendent  and  distinguished. 
They  always  interest  me. 

There  was  Carl  VanDoren,  walking  along 
jauntily,  the  ghost  of  a  gray  smile  on  his  fine, 
thin  lips.  He  must  have  just  selected  a  master- 
piece for  the  Guild,  I  thought.  How  fortunate 
that  I  should  meet  him  at  such  an  historic 
moment. 

"Good  afternoon,"  I  called  in  friendly  greet- 
ing. 

He  smiled,  and  bowed  slightly.  But  he  did 
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not  seem  to  recognize  me,  so  I  walked  up  to 
him  and  touched  his  arm. 

"Don't  you  remember  me?"  I  asked.  "You 
met  me  at  Michael's  party." 

"Ah  yes,  to  be  sure,"  he  answered,  smiling 
cordially,  and  hurried  on. 

Ruth  Suckow  was  scurrying  northward  look- 
ing frightened  and  spent,  a  mouselike  creature, 
her  eyes  intent  on  some  unseen  objective.  Here 
was  a  chance  for  me  to  lighten  the  load  of  a 
human  soul  with  gayety.  "Cheerio!"  I  called, 
but  she  paid  no  attention. 

Helen  Morgan  was  coming  down  Fourteenth 

Street  from  that  vague  neighborhood  where  so 

many  pianos  are.  David  Levy,  the  psychiatrist 

passed  her,  a  curious,  analytical  expression  on 
his  fine  boyish  face. 

Henry  Seidel  Canby  was  next,  stepping  pre- 
cisely as  though  eggs  were  lying  about.  But 
there  is  something  august  and  frightening 
about  him,  something  which  always  makes  me 
speechless,  so  I  pulled  my  hat  lower  over  my 
eyes  and  averted  my  face,  for  fear  he  would 
stop  me  and  engage  me  in  long  conversation, 
wanting  to  know  my  opinion  of  the  fall  books. 

Turning  aside,  I  almost  ran  into  Harry 
Herts,  the  architect,  who  was  swearing  jovially 
over  some  story  he  was  telling  his  companion, 
a  man  who  looked  like  Al  Smith. 
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Dr.  Samuel  Schmalhausen  was  scowling 
through  the  window  of  that  bookshop  next  to 
MacMillan's  entrance  at  some  books  on  sex  of 
which  he  did  not  seem  to  approve. 

"How  are  you  feeling,  Doctor?"  I  asked  cor- 
dially. 

"As  well  as  could  be  expected  in  this  worst 
of  all  possible  habitations  of  nit-wits  and  im- 
beciles," he  grunted.  Pointing  to  the  window 
with  an  accusing  forefinger,  he  said,  "Not  even 
a  copy  of  Why  We  Misbehave  in  the  window. 
Nit-wits!  Imbeciles!"  he  muttered  as  I  turned 
away. 

Going  down  MacDougal  street  I  decided  I 
would  stop  in  and  say  hello  to  Pamela  Bianco. 
I  hadn't  seen  her  in  ever  so  long. 

As  I  turned  into  MacDougal  Alley  I  noticed 
Alfred  Knopf,  swinging  along  toward  the 
square,  his  fine  upright  body  cutting  a  figure 
that  made  many  a  head  turn  to  watch.  How 
brilliant  he  would  look  in  red  breeches,  riding 
to  hounds,  I  thought.  I  don't  know  why. 

An  attractive  girl  was  knocking  repeatedly 
and  futilely  on  Pamela's  door  as  I  came  up. 
I  stood  beside  her,  waiting. 

"You  looking  for  Pam,  too?"  I  asked,  smil- 
ing. Pamela's  little  dog  was  yapping  her  fren- 
zied head  off  behind  the  closed  door.  I  won- 
dered   vaguely    whether    she     had    achieved 
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motherhood  yet,  thinking  I  heard  the  cry  of  a 
thwarted  maternalism  in  her  petulant  barking. 

"Well,  looking  for  some  one.  I  didn't  know 
who  lived  here,  but  I  felt  lonesome,  so  I  just 
came  up  and  knocked,"  she  answered,  her 
frank  blue  eyes  meeting  mine,  her  fine  white 
teeth  revealed  behind  her  lips,  parted  in  a 
smile.  "I  guess  she's  gone  out.  What'll  we  do?" 

"Might  climb  through  the  window,"  I  sug- 
gested. 

"What  good  would  that  do,  silly.  She 
wouldn't  be  there  after  we  got  In." 

We  looked  along  the  broken  pavement  of 
the  alley  to  it's  mouth,  hoping  to  see  her  come, 
but  it  was  no  good. 

"Suppose  you  waste  an  hour  in  my  apart- 
ment while  we  wait  for  her  to  come  back,"  the 
girl  suggested.  "I've  got  some  'Vat  69'  tucked 
away." 

"O.  K.,"  I  answered,  something  In  her  voice 
stirring  my  masculinity.  "My  name's  Wilfred. 
What's  yours," 

"Adeline." 

"Sweet  Adeline?"  I  asked,  making  a  clever- 
ness of  it. 

"Yep.  I'm  the  original  barber  shop  chord." 

We  walked  gayly  to  her  apartment,  the  fall 
air  a  spice  for  our  friendly  conversation.  I  told 
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her  that  I  was  going  to  meet  Roberta  later  and 
she,  woman-like,  was  curious. 

"Who's  Roberta?"  she  asked. 

"My  ex-wife,  though  I  don't  like  the  phrase." 

Something  stirred  in  her  deep  blue  eyes, 
something  from  which  I  should  have  taken 
warning.  But  the  air  was  so  brisk  and  the  sun, 
going  down  slowly  over  the  Sixth  avenue  L,  so 
pleasant,  that  I  sensed  no  harm.  We  were  like 
two  new-found  playmates,  I  thought. 

We  climbed  two  rather  dusty  wooden  flights 
to  her  apartment,  and  were  greeted  by  a  gray 
Persian  kitten  who  came  meowing  and  rub- 
bing itself  about  our  legs.  I  noticed  that  the 
apartment  ran  from  front  to  back  of  the  rather 
short  building.  The  living  room,  furnished  with 
such  odds  and  ends  of  unmatched  furniture  as 
one  apparently  picks  up  easily  below  Washing- 
ton Square.  There  was  a  nondescript  Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch  six-legged  table,  with  book  ends 
on  it  clasping  firmly  one  book  only — The 
American  Caravan.  Lying  on  the  table  were 
current  issues  of  Transition,  Palms,  and  The 
American  Mercury.  I  looked  on,  a  little  awed, 
knowing  that  I  was  in  the  presence  of  one  of 
the  cognoscenti.  There  was  a  crudely  fashioned 
bow-back  Windsor  chair,  doubtless  the  work  of 
some  farmer's  hand  a  hundred  years  ago,  and 
near  it  an  ordinary  golden  oak  dining  room 
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chair  of  the  early  nineties.  Stretching  across  in 
front  of  the  windows  was  one  of  those  iron 
cots,  oddly  named  sanitary  in  spite  of  the  un- 
sanitary uses  to  which  they  are  so  often  put, 
covered  with  a  shabby  piece  of  India  print 
from  Macy's.  Uptown  it  would  have  been 
called  a  day-bed.  Here  it  was  just  a  station  to 
the  cross  of  eventual  alimony. 

Leading  out  of  the  living  room  was  a  short, 
narrow  hall  and  at  the  end  of  that  on  one  side 
a  small  bedroom,  on  the  other,  a  tiny  kitchen. 

I  stopped  to  run  my  fingers  over  the  smooth 
surface  of  the  table  while  Adeline  was  taking 
off  her  hat.  I  was  about  to  sit  down  in  the  old 
Windsor  chair,  when  she  took  my  hand  and 
said. 

"Come  on,  Big  Boy.  Let's  go  in  my  room. 
It's  much  cozier  there,  and  Mabel  may  come 
back  any  moment.  This  is  really  her  room  we're 
in  now." 

It  was  then  that  I  began  to  be  suspicious, 
and  was  a  little  sorry  I  had  come.  Still,  I 
thought,  I  have  managed  Alfreda  and  Harriet. 
I  can  manage  Adeline. 

We  went  into  her  room  in  which  a  wide 
low  bed,  built  without  head  or  foot — really  just 
a  spring  and  mattress  on  a  low  dais,  filled  at 
least  half  the  room.  It  had  about  it  an  air  of 
wild,  extravagant  splendor  which  reminded  me 
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of  Rome,  the  city  of  fallen  arches,  in  the  day 
of  Its  decadence. 

A  dresser  and  a  wardrobe  were  the  only 
other  bits  of  furniture,  unless  the  landing  of  the 
fire-escape,  just  outside  the  window,  on  which 
sat  a  grocery-box  sort  of  food  closet,  could  be 
called  furniture. 

Since  there  was  no  other  place  to  sit,  I  sat 
on  the  edge  of  the  bed,  my  soul  recoiling  as  I 
thought  of  Ivan  and  his  terrible  habit  of  sitting 
on  edges  of  beds.  Because  it  was  so  low,  my 
long,  graceful  legs  spread  out  straight  in  front 
of  me,  awkwardly. 

Adeline  became  the  thoughtful  hostess. 

"You're  not  comfortable,  Big  Boy,"  she  said. 
"Take  off  your  coat  and  spread  out  thin.  Beds 
are  made  for  comfort,  you  know." 

She  gently  took  my  coat  off  for  me  and  began 
loosening  my  tie. 

"Your  collar's  too  tight,"  she  wheedled,  run- 
ning inquiring  fingers  under  my  collar  band  and 
stroking  my  throat  with  the  back  of  her  hand. 
"Cuts  off  your  circulation,  you  know.  Mustn't 
hurt  that  lovely  throat." 

My  hands  rose  to  hers  to  restrain  her,  but 
she  was  firm.  Before  I  could  be  sure  just  how 
far  she  had  gone  my  tie  was  off  and  lying  limply 
on  her  dresser,  and  she  was  lifting  my  feet  off 
the  floor  and  putting  them  upon  the  bed.  Then 
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she  leaned  over  and  unbuttoned  the  top  button 
on  my  shirt,  gently  running  her  hand  over  the 
white  skin  of  my  shoulder  and  chest  as  she  did 
so.  Bending  down  still  more  she  swiftly  kissed 
my  forehead,  then  turned  to  her  wardrobe. 

"White  Rock  or  ginger  ale,  Wilfred?" 

"I'm  not  sure  that  I  ought  to  drink  anything. 
You  see,  I'm  going  to  meet  Roberta  in  a  little 
while  .  .  ." 

But  she  did  not  seem  to  hear  me.  She  was 
mixing  highballs  with  White  Rock  and  Scotch 
and  no  ice.  Evidently  there  wasn't  any  ginger 
ale.  Nor  any  ice.  I  looked  on  in  terror.  I  simply 
can't  drink  tepid  highballs.  They  make  my 
stomach  go  tickertape  and  I'm  ill  for  days  after- 
wards. I  didn't  know  what  I  was  going  to  do. 

She  handed  me  a  glass,  and  raised  her  own. 

"Here's  how,  Wilfred.  Bottoms  up!" 

"But  that's  for  beer,"  I  cried.  "You  simply 
can't  do  that  with  a  highball.  It  isn't  done." 

"O,  isn't  it?"  She  drained  her  glass  without 
stopping  for  breath,  while  I  sat  gasping.  Then, 
seizing  the  whiskey  bottle,  she  began  to  drink 
from  its  mouth  in  long  fierce  swallows. 

"Down  the  rat  hole!"  she  cried,  a  wild  light 
in  her  eyes.  "You're  next." 

I  wasn't  sure  exactly  what  she  meant  by  that, 
as  she  started  toward  me,  whether  simply  that 
I  was  to  be  forced  to  drink  mine  In  a  gulp  that 
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way,  or  whether  I  was  the  next  to  be  gulped  as 
she  had  gulped  the  highball.  But  before  she 
reached  me  the  phone  in  the  other  room  rang 
and  Adeline  turned,  swearing,  to  answer  it. 

"Damn  it!"  she  cried.  "I've  got  to  answer  it. 
I'm  expecting  an  important  call  I  can't  afford  to 
miss." 

Quick  as  thought  I  saw  what  I  must  do. 
Leaning  over  slightly  I  tossed  the  entire  con- 
tents of  the  glass  out  of  the  window.  Imme- 
diately there  was  a  cry  below  and  a  torrent  of 
abusive  Italian  words  smote  my  ears.  Evidently 
my  highball  had  fallen  to  earth,  I  knew  not 
where,  and  was  now  coming  back  to  me  in 
staccato  phrases  of  the  musical  language  of 
Italy. 

"Wrong  number,"  Adeline  was  saying  as  she 
banged  up  the  receiver  In  the  next  room. 

Approval  shone  in  her  eyes  as  she  saw  my 
empty  glass  when  she  reentered  the  room. 

"Good  Boy.  I  knew  you  wouldn't  let  me 
down." 

I  noticed  that  her  hair  had  been  hennaed  and 
was  growing  out  rapidly  so  that  there  was  a 
fine  line  of  graying  brown  close  to  her  scalp. 

"Move  over,"  she  commanded. 

I  was  reluctant,  and  she  pushed  me,  none  too 
gently,  so  that  I  found  myself  on  the  other  side 
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of  the  bed  between  the  wall  and  her  body 
stretched  beside  me. 

And  suddenly  something  carnal  and  bestial 
was  born  in  me.  I  don't  know  why.  I  wanted  to 
kiss  this  woman.  I  wanted  to  feel  her  hot  lips 
against  mine,  her  red  lips,  their  pulse  artificially 
stimulated  by  liquor — I  wanted  to  have  them 
tingling  against  my  own.  I  suppose  the  accumu- 
lated loneliness  of  night  after  night  in  which 
my  soul  cried  out  for  Roberta,  suddenly  rose 
up  to  demand  compensation  then.  I  suppose  the 
primitive  mating  call  which  I  had  seen  in  her 
eyes  a  moment  before  had  kindled  an  answer- 
ing moan  in  me.  I  suppose  that  the  knowledge 
that  Roberta  was  coming  back  had  stimulated 
such  anticipation  in  me,  mixed  with  a  realiza- 
tion that,  unhappy  as  I  had  been,  I  had  had  a 
freedom  of  a  sort  I  had  not  known  before  and 
that  now  it  was  to  be  ended  by  Roberta's  return 
— all  these  stirred  in  me  and  made  me  want  to 
kiss  Adeline. 

I  turned  my  face  from  the  wall  and  to  her. 

"Kiss  me,  Adeline,"  I  said  simply  and  dis- 
tinctly. 

"And  how!"  she  answered. 

Her  mouth  was  a  deep  cavern  in  an  equa- 
torial forest,  a  banquet  room  in  which  many 
guests  attended  Caligula's  revels,  a  turbulent 
ocean  waiting  to  swallow  little  ships.  With  lips 
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and  tongue  and  teeth  she  took  possession  of 
me,  her  arms  drawing  me  fiercely  to  her  body, 
her   fingers   ever  busy,    ever   wandering.   Her 
breasts  were  hot  and  vibrant  against  me,  her 
whole  body  pressed  to  mine,  her  mouth  claim- 
ing me.  I  seemed  to  be  part  of  a  waking  night- 
mare   in    which    that    cavernous    eager    thing 
against   my   lips   became    magnified    into    im- 
measurable dimensions,  encompassing  me  com- 
pletely.    I     was     an     all-day     sucker     slowly 
vanishing  in  the  mouth  of  a  child,  a  frog  being 
swallowed  by  a  shark,  a  gnat  in  the  maw  of  a 
hungry  lion. 

She  had  loosened  all  the  buttons  on  my  shirt 
by  now  and  was  starting  on  my  underwear.  I 
was   terrified,   appalled,   panicky.   I  knew   not 
where  to  turn.  And  indeed  any  turning  was  im- 
possible, so  closely  was  I  held  in  that  powerful 
embrace.  I  thought  wildly  and  vaguely,  as  I 
had  earlier  In  the  day,  of  the  sliding  dome  and 
the  equinox,  chiding  myself,  as  I  did  so,  for  a 
fool.  "Be  practical,  Wilfred,"  my  soul  cried. 
"There    are   no    equinoxes   here.    You   are   in 
Greenwich  Village  where  there  is  no  day  or 
night,  no  giving  or  taking  or  begetting.  Only  a 
mighty  brain  and  an  iron  will  will  help  you 

here." 

She  was  at  the  sixth  button  of  my  underwear 
now  (there  were  seven)  when  the  phone  began 
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ringing  again  in  the  front  room.  With  a  snarl 
like  a  wild  beast  at  bay  she  sprang  to  her  feet 
and  dashed  in  to  answer  it.  No  time  was  to  be 
lost.  Like  a  general  at  a  crisis  in  battle  taking 
the  suddenly  presented  advantage  offered  him, 
I  seized  my  hat  and  coat  and  tie  and  almost 
threw  myself  out  the  window  onto  the  fire 
escape.  As  my  feet  found  secure  purchase  on 
the  top  rung  I  heard  her  angry  voice  shouting 
into  the  phone,  "Wrong  number.  Good-by!" 
Her  words  lent  me  wings  and  I  scrambled  down 
the  ladder  touching  only  every  other  rung. 

As  I  reached  the  bottom  she  leaned  out  the 
window  and  shouted  down  to  me,  "I'll  have  you 
yet,  Rare  Morsel.  I'm  an  honorary  member  of 
the  Marines  and  I  take  my  objective." 

But  my  fear  had  passed  for  the  moment.  I 
knew  she  could  not  follow  me,  for  she  had 
much  less  on  than  I  had.  I  had  counted  on  that. 

As  I  stood  arranging  my  clothes  in  a  more 
orderly  sequence  in  the  disorderly  back  yard  in 
which  I  found  myself  an  incongruous  com- 
panion to  tin  cans,  bits  of  automobiles,  empty 
bottles,  children,  dogs,  and  cats,  I  became  sud- 
denly conscious  of  a  stout  Italian  woman  stand- 
ing beside  me  holding  out  her  hand,  palm  up, 
in  silence.  Her  hair  and  waist  were  wet  and 
bedraggled  as  though  some  one  had  dashed  a 
glass  of  some  liquid  over  her.  Suddenly  realiz- 
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ing  where  my  Scotch  had  landed  I  reached  in 
my  pocket,  smiling,  and  gave  her  a  quarter. 

"The  bozos  usually  give  me  four  bits  when 
they  come  out  that  way,"  she  said  placidly,  in 
perfect  Park  Avenue  English. 

I  gave  her  a  dollar  and,  daintily  picking  my 
way  through  the  tin,  glass,  and  sheet-iron  Ge- 
henna, at  length  I  found  the  street. 
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X 

I  MET  Roberta  in  a  little  speakeasy  on 
Christopher  street,  one  of  those  intimate 
little  places,  so  small  and  comparatively  unfre- 
quented that  they  always  make  you  wonder 
how  the  proprietor  makes  a  living.  It  is  true 
that  your  concern  for  him  is  temporarily  allayed 
when  you  get  your  check,  but  you  always  feel 
that  what  you  have  found  there  has  been  worth 
the  price. 

Such  food,  such  solitude !  Roberta  and  I  had 
the  whole  of  the  room  in  which  we  sat  to  our- 
selves. In  the  next  room  two  couples  were 
laughing  and  talking  thickly,  having  apparently 
started  their  meal  with  lunch,  passed  helplessly 
through  tea,  and  started  on  dinner  without 
leaving  their  table.  Full  bottles  went  in  and 
empty  bottles  came  out,  the  tempo  and  cadence 
of  the  ribaldry  rising  with  each  trip  the  waiter 
made. 

But  in  our  room  the  quiet  and  peace  was 
broken  only  by  the  occasional  entry  of  the 
courteous  and  considerate  waiter,  who  seemed 
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to  sense  that  this  was  no  ordinary  situation, 
and  was  unobtrusive  and  kind. 

We  had  Bacardi  cocktails,  antipasto,  spa- 
ghetti, roast  chicken,  a  bottle  of  Chianti,  broc- 
coli, French  fried  potatoes,  lettuce  and  tomato 
salad,  spumoni,  coffee  served  from  one  of  those 
quaint  upside-down  looking  tin  cans  with  a 
spout  on  it  and  liqueurs — the  fantastic,  unusual 
sort  of  meal  an  ex-husband  and  ex-wife  always 
order  when  they  go  out  to  dinner  together. 

It  was  amazing  how  commonplace  our  con- 
versation was  during  that  meal.  I  talked  of 
Marcus,  how  kind  he  was  and  how  pleasantly 
I  lived  with  him,  and  Roberta,  as  she  always 
had  done  in  the  days  before,  talked  of  her  busi- 
ness, of  the  stock  market,  of  the  advance  in 
position  and  salary  she  had  just  got.  She  was 
getting  $10,000  a  year  now,  dear  girl.  Pretty 
good,  I  thought,  for  a  simple  New  England 
maiden. 

Once  I  thought  I  should  become  Irritated 
when  she  said,  "And  in  addition  I  made  a  cold 
five  grand  last  week  on  Westinghouse  Air- 
brake!" 

Hated  phrase !  For  an  instant  my  lips  curled 
in  scorn  and  derision,  but  remembering  that 
this  was  a  reunion — a  reconciliation,  I  quickly 
changed  the  curve  of  scorn  to  a  smile  of  pleas- 
ure. Besides,  I  thought,  ten  thousand  a  year 
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isn't  to  be  turned  away  lightly.  Perhaps  I  could 
even  put  up  with  Westinghouse  Airbrake  in 
that  case.  I  patted  her  hand  gently,  all  compre- 
hension, all  understanding  love  in  my  touch. 

Later,  in  the  cab,  I  put  my  head  gently 
against  her  breast  and  sighed. 

"O,  Roberta,  it's  so  good  to  be  here  again. 
Other  women's  arms  have  been  so  tawdry  and 
commonplace  and  unsatisfying." 

Her  arms  about  me,  she  patted  my  shoulder 
gently. 

"Has  my  naughty  Wilfred  actually  been  in 
the  arms  of  other  women?" 

"Yes,  Darling — twice — "  I  confessed.  "I 
was  so  lonesome  for  you.  The  solitude  seemed 
too  great  to  bear.  But  you  were  always  between 
their  lips  and  mine.  I  was  always  desolate  for 
you,  Roberta,  in  my  fashion — I  mean  faithful 
to  you  in  my  fashion." 

"Did  you  actually  kiss  them,  Wilfred?  I  can 
hardly  believe  it." 

"I  have  kissed  women  passionately  and  sin- 
fully. Darling.  But  it  was  always  only  in  a 
futile  effort  to  forget  my  need  for  you.  I  didn't 
want  them,  ever." 

"And  after  the  kisses,  Wilfred — what  did 
you  do  then.  Did  you — go — farther?" 

I  sat  up  in  horror. 

"No!  No!  I  couldn't  do  that.  Sometimes  it 
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has  been  hard.  More  than  once  I  have  fought 
for  my  honor — "  I  saw  again  the  picture  of 
that  fire-escape  leading  down  Into  unknown 
depths  from  Adeline's  room  and  again,  in  my 
imagination,  I  reached  a  trembling  tentative 
foot  downward  hoping  and  praying  that  It 
would  find  something  substantial  on  which  to 
rest,  " — dozens  of  times,"  I  went  on,  "I  have 
sacrificed  pride  and  run  for  it,  escaping  like  a 
hunted  convict  from  a  dungeon  cell.  But  always 
I  have  saved  myself,  kept  myself  pure,  against 
the  day  of  your  return." 

The  kindly  cab  driver  understood  and 
weaved  his  way  In  and  out  of  traffic  at  a  terrific 
speed  carrying  us  to  our  fulfillment. 

We  reached  Marcus'  apartments  and  fortu- 
nately found  Marcus  out  and  Collins  conven- 
iently hidden  somewhere  in  his  quarters.  We 
stopped  for  a  moment  In  the  great  living  room 
and  when  I  showed  Roberta  how  the  domed 
ceiling  opened  to  let  the  night  In,  she  cried  out 
in  delight,  like  a  child  with  a  toy.  Her  own 
white  fingers  must  work  the  switches  opening 
and  shutting  the  ceiling  again  and  again  before 
she  would  be  happy. 

While  she  was  busily  engaged  In  this  I  was 
growing  more  and  more  impatient.  Finally  I 
seized  her  hands  and  drew  them  away  from 
the  switches. 
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"Beloved,"  I  cried,  my  heart  in  my  voice. 
"Do  you  still  love  me?" 

"Silly  Boy!" 

I  had  not  noticed  that  she  had  left  the  ceiling 
aperture  open. 

Her  arms  were  about  me  now  and  my  lips 
were  raised  awaiting  her  kiss,  when  I  was  dis- 
turbed by  a  scrambling  noise  coming  down  from 
the  ceiling.  Plainly,  some  one  was  on  the  roof. 
I  raised  my  eyes  in  alarm  just  in  time  to  see  a 
mop  of  hennaed  hair  coming  into  my  range  of 
vision  across  the  edge  of  the  open  aperture.  It 
was  followed  by  a  broad,  low,  bestial  forehead, 
penciled  eyebrows,  shining,  narrowed  eyes, 
nose,  mouth  and  chin  in  rapid  succession.  It 
was  Adeline  glaring  down  balefuUy,  spying  on 
our  happiness.  I  wondered  futilely  how  she  had 
managed  to  get  onto  the  roof. 

Springing  quickly  away  I  dashed  my  hand  to 
the  switch  under  the  table  and  closed  the  aper- 
ture, feeling  a  warm  satisfaction  as  I  saw  that, 
in  closing,  it  had  caught  a  considerable  bit  of 
Adeline's  hair  and  torn  it  out  by  the  roots.  It 
hung  there  mute,  waving  slightly  back  and 
forth,  a  trophy  of  battle,  not  caring. 

I  seized  Roberta's  hands  and  half  dragged 
her  toward  the  elevator. 

"Come,  let's  leave  this  horrid  room." 

At  last  we  stood  in  my  room,  secure  from 
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the  world — and  from  Adeline.  I  was  suddenly 
grateful  that  there  was  no  sliding  dome  in  the 
ceiling  here. 

For  some  time  I  could  not  speak.  We  sat  on 
the  edge  of  the  bed  and  I  held  Roberta's  hand 
in  mine  while  she  looked  at  me  smiling  fondly. 
Finally  what  was  deepest  in  my  heart  burst  into 
a  torrent  of  words. 

"You  can  never  know  how  I  have  waited  for 
this  night,  Beloved.  I  have  always  known  that 
you  would  come  back,  and  I  have  always  been 
waiting.  Darling.  Sometimes  it  has  been  hard. 
Sometimes  the  loneliness  has  seemed  more  than 
I  could  bear.  I  have  thought  of  other  women, 
have  wondered  if  I  couldn't  find  escape  from 
this  gnawing  solitude  by  following  Marcus' 
advice  and  taking  other  women — lightly. 

•'But  always  my  love  for  you  has  restrained 
me.  This  sacrament  of  the  flesh  is  still  a  thing 
which  can  be  sacred  to  me  only  with  you  par- 
ticipating in  It.  You  see,  Darling,  I  don't  want 
any  other  woman.  I  want  only  you.  Only  you, 
Beloved,  forever  and  ever.  I  have  saved  myself 
always  for  you." 

"You're  a  sweet  boy,  really,  Wilfred.  Some- 
times I  wonder  a  little  why  I  left  you.  There's 
something  last  generation  and  enigmatic  about 
you.  You  belong  in  the  nineties,  Wilfred.  And 
you  quite  horribly  need  some  one  to  take  care 
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of  you.  Quite  often,  when  I  think  of  you,  I  feel 
like  a  woman  who  has  left  her  child  on  a  door- 
step. But  I  never  thought  that  you  would  stay 
away  from  other  women.  I  hadn't  expected  that 
of  you,  even  though  you  aren't  quite  like  other 
men.  Most  ex-husbands  manage  to  have  a  pretty 
good  time,  you  know." 

"But  don't  you  see  I  haven't  wanted  any  one 
else.  I  have  only  wanted  you.  And  I  have 
thought  always  of  how  pure  you  are,  Roberta. 
I  couldn't  bear  being  any  other  way.  .  .  ." 

She  interrupted  me. 

"Don't  say  that,  Wilfred.  You  see — you 
mustn't  keep  thinking  of  me  that  way.  I  came 
to-night  really  to " 

"To  say  you  would  never  leave  me  again." 
I  finished  the  sentence  for  her. 

"Sweet  Boy.  Only  a  beast  would  find  it  easy 
to  hurt  you." 

I  melted  into  her  arms,  the  pain  and  loneli- 
ness of  a  year  flowing  away  like  snow  under  a 
spring  sun  through  our  embrace. 

It  must  have  been  several  hours  later  that 
she  yawned  and  stretched  her  arms,  lazily,  de- 
liciously,  gently  disengaging  my  head  which  lay 
so  contentedly  against  her  shoulder. 

"Guess  I  must  have  gone  to  sleep.  Darling," 
she  said.  "I'll  be  right  back.  Sorry." 
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She  swung  her  legs  reluctantly  over  the  edge 
of  the  bed,  encasing  her  bare  feet  in  my  slippers 
which  stood  waiting  for  her,  and  stretched  her 
fine  white  arms  upward,  smiling,  almost  laugh- 
ing. Her  laugh !  That  dear  laughter  I  had  lis- 
tened to  through  London  and  Paris  in  those 
vibrant  days  of  our  honeymoon.  I  waited, 
watched,  hung  trembling  on  visions  of  her 
lovely  lips.  And  then  her  voice  came,  low  and 
sweet  and  soul-filling. 

"I'm  rather  happy,  you  know,"  she  said.  "I 
feel  so  good,  so  like  a  healthy,  playful,  happy 
animal.  It  was  a  very  lovely  hour.  Dear  Boy. 
After  all  I  have  missed  you.  I  hadn't  known 
it." 

My  heart  sang  with  joy.  It  had  happened. 
The  miracle  had  come  back  to  me.  Life  had 
meaning  again.  I  had  saved  myself  for  Roberta. 
Roberta  had  saved  herself  for  me,  and  now  we 
were  reunited,  strong  and  clear-eyed  in  the 
realization  of  our  love  for  each  other. 

She  had  turned  to  go  to  the  bathroom.  But 
as  she  was  about  to  pass  the  dresser  she  stopped 
short,  as  though  she  had  been  stung  by  a  blow 
and  stood  stunned  into  speechlessness.  My  eyes 
followed  hers.  What  was  she  staring  at? 

Harriet's  garter  belt.  O,  God!  It  lay  there, 
accusingly,  mockingly.  It  had  meant  nothing  at 
all,  really,  yet  it  lay  there  crying  out  against 
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me,  calling  me  foul  names,  incriminating  me 
for  something  I  had  not  done.  Roberta  picked 
it  up,  looked  at  it  In  all  Its  detail,  her  eyes 
darting  pain  and  fire. 

"Very  pretty,  Wilfred,"  she  said  at  last.  Her 
words  were  like  stinging  points  of  hot  steel. 
"So  this  is  the  way  you  have  kept  yourself  pure 
for  me!"  Her  voice  was  gradually  rising. 
Anger  came  to  her  slowly  to  defend  her  against 
her  pain.  "So  you  are  just  a  charming  little 
gigolo  after  all  I  You  have  saved  yourself  for 
me  I  You  have  waited  for  me!"  Fury  surged 
through  her  voice;  but  presently  it  gave  way  to 
laughter,  harsh  and  grating,  meant  to  conceal 
the  humiliation  of  the  situation  to  her. 

I  tried  to  explain,  tried  to  make  her  believe 
that  Marcus  had  been  using  my  room  and  that 
one  of  his  guests  had  left  the  girdle  there,  but 
It  was  all  to  no  purpose.  She  continued  to  laugh 
while  she  dressed  but  her  laughter  as  it  rose  to 
a  crescendo  of  hysteria  came  perilously  near  to 
turning  into  sobs. 

I  became  panicky,  lost  sense  of  time  and 
space.  I  could  not  let  her  go  agaln^ — not  like 
that  .  .  . 

"O  Roberta,"  I  cried,  "you  must  believe  me, 
Darling!  Surely  you're  not  going  to  leave  me — 
again — I  have  been  so  happy  in  the  knowledge 
that  you  had  returned  to  me,  that  we  could  go 
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back  to  those  happy  days  we  had  lost  and  live 
quietly  in  some  little  apartment  where  only  joy 
could  enter.  My  heart  was  all  forgiveness,  now 
that  you  had  come  back.  I  did  not  want  to  re- 
proach you.  I  was  only  happy,  having  you  back, 
never  to  leave  me  again  .  .  ." 

"Listen,  fool!"  Her  words,  that  came  in 
between  her  laughter,  cut  through  me  like  a 
steel  knife.  "Did  you  really  think  I  had  come 
back  to  stay?  I  thought  an  evening  with  you 
might  be  amusing  and  I  wanted  to  ask  you  to  be 
a  gentleman  and  sue  me  for  an  uncontested  di- 
vorce. But  I  suppose  I'll  have  to  enter  suit 
myself.  It's  really  too  bad  of  you,  Wilfred." 

Fully  dressed  now,  she  went  to  the  door.  But 
I  was  too  crushed  to  do  anything.  Once  more 
my  hopes,  raised  to  the  highest  pinnacle  of 
human  feeling,  were  being  dashed  to  earth  and 
ground  under  the  heel  of  fate.  Roberta  plan- 
ning to  divorce  me  !  It  was  unthinkable.  But  she 
had  saved  the  final,  the  utterly  devastating, 
blow  until  last.  Sobering  suddenly,  she  flung  it 
at  me,  word  crashing  after  word  like  a  bom- 
bardment.. 

"Like  a  fool  I  almost  weakened  a  little  while 
ago.  You  looked  so  charmingly  helpless,  like  a 
stray  kitten  or  something.  Thank  God  I  saw 
the  girdle,  Wilfred.  I  was  going  soft  in  the 
head.  And  if  ever  you  come  to  see  me  I'll  show 
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you  a  few  souvenirs  myself.  Don't  think  I 
haven't  had  lovers,  during  the  last  year,  Wil- 
fred. While  you've  been  amusing  yourself  with 
pretty  stenographers  I've  had  my  share  of  this 
and  that — a  broker,  Wilfred,  with  lovely  curl- 
ing mustaches,  a  well-known  author  half  the 
women  of  New  York  would  go  green  with  envy 
of — and  a  prize-fighter.  What  a  man  he  was  in 
his  way!" 

And  with  another  outburst  of  metallic,  mock- 
ing laughter,  she  was  gone. 

The  door  slammed  behind  her,  leaving  my 
new  world  of  hope  in  ashes  at  my  feet.  The 
noise  of  the  slamming  door  mingled  with  the 
echo  of  her  grating  laughter  reverberated 
through  my  consciousness,  searing  my  soul  with 
sound,  increasing  in  its  torrent  of  stabbing, 
vicious  reverberations.  Forever  and  ever  so 
long  as  I  live  I  must  hear  doors  slamming  with- 
in me,  stultifying  thought  and  feeling,  making 
a  maddened,  pain-crazed  animal  of  me.  Rob- 
erta and  a  prize-fighter !  Screaming  and  reeling 
like  a  drunken  man,  I  staggered  about  the 
room.  At  last  I  fell  unconscious  on  the  great 
Chinese  rug  before  my  bed,  Harriet's  garter 
belt  lying  mutely  beside  me,  not  caring. 

When  I  regained  consciousness,  minutes  or 
centuries  later,  I  rose  to  my  feet  as  one  in  a 
dream.  Life  had  grown  suddenly  intolerable. 
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Its  pieces  would  not  fit  together  any  longer. 
Nothing  made  sense.  Why  linger  longer  here? 
I  thought  dully.  I  was  not  wanted.  I  had  no 
place.  I  was  an  all-day  sucker  thrown  aside  too 
soon  by  a  spoiled  child,  an  empty  banana  peel 
being  swept  to  sea  in  a  mass  of  refuse  by  the 
East  River,  the  dry,  wasting  wick  of  an  unlit 
lamp. 

I  would  end  this. 

I  would  not  stand  idly  by  while  Life  imposed 
on  me  so. 

I  cast  about  in  my  mind  thinking  of  a  worthy 
method. 

There  lay  the  spent  garter  belt.  I  would 
hang  myself  by  it !  But  that  was  too  common- 
place. 

My  accurate  knowledge  of  Roman  history 
came  to  my  rescue.  I  would  die  like  a  Roman 
hero,  slashing  my  wrists  in  a  bath  of  hot  water. 

I  went  to  the  bathroom,  walking  with  slow 
and  stately  tread.  The  world  would  know  and 
mourn  to-morrow.  The  Graphic  would  carry  my 
picture  and  weeping  stenographers  would  stand 
it  up  on  their  dressers  to-morrow  night  and 
gaze  long  at  it  with  sorrowing  hearts  as  they 
prepared  for  bed. 

I  turned  on  the  water  in  the  tub,  making  the 
proportion  of  hot  to  cold  a  little  larger  than 
usual,  and  gave  one  last  look  about  me  at  this 
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room  which  had  housed  so  many  of  my  ten- 
derest  thoughts  during  the  last  year.  Carefully, 
while  the  water  running  into  the  tub  made  a 
mournful  dirge,  I  laid  two  new  razor  blades — 
one  for  each  wrist,  In  the  soap  dish  and  watched 
sadly  the  rapidly  mounting  water  in  the  fatal 
bath.  When  it  reached  the  lower  edge  of  the 
overflow  drain,  I  decided,  I  would  get  in,  re- 
peat Dowson's  immortal  song  to  Cynara,  cry- 
ing "Roberta"  after  the  last  line,  and  do  what 
must  be  done.  I  would  go  out  with  Roberta's 
name  on  my  lips. 

And  then  I  felt  an  overbearing  desire  for  a 
shower,  a  last  and  perfect  shower,  as  the  note 
on  which  to  end  a  broken  song.  I  would  take  a 
shower  first  and  then  step  into  the  bath  of  fate. 

I  carefully  adjusted  the  Houbigant  toilet 
water  control,  turned  the  hot  and  cold  water 
handles  to  just  the  right  proportions,  and 
stepped  back  to  wait  for  them  to  combine  to 
make  the  perfect  temperature.  The  water  came 
down  in  a  chilling,  hopeless  drizzle.  I  waited, 
holding  my  hand  tentatively  under  it  from  time 
to  time,  but  there  was  something  wrong. 

Gradually  suspecting  and  noticing  for  the 
first  time,  that  the  sound  of  the  water  running 
into  the  bath  was  not  quite  as  it  should  be,  I 
stepped  quickly  to  the  tub  and  plunged  my  hand 
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in,  withdrawing  it  immediately  with  a  cry  of 
foiled  annoyance. 

I  was  defeated  again. 

There  was  no  hot  water. 
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XI 

IF  you  have  ever  stood  on  the  edge  of  the 
yawning  chasm  of  Death,  and  have  come 
back  to  life  again,  if  you  have  ever  leaned  over 
the  cliff  which  stands  at  the  edge  of  Now,  gaz- 
ing down  into  the  Great  Beyond,  you  will  know 
what  I  felt  when  I  awoke  the  morning  after  my 
attempted  suicide. 

Nor  did  the  lethargy  I  felt  that  morning, 
the  awed  wonder  with  which  I  gazed  upon  my 
still  existent  life,  end  with  the  ending  of  the 
day.  Day  by  day  things  kept  getting  worse.  I 
couldn't  eat,  I  couldn't  sleep.  I  did  nothing.  I 
had  never  done  anything.  True,  I  used  to  take 
care  of  our  darling  duplex  apartment  in  the 
fashionable  East  Sixties  during  the  brief  idyllic 
years  with  my  lost  Roberta.  And  I  had  had  an 
advertising  job  for  a  few  months  just  after  I 
left  college.  But  I  never  had  really  settled  into 
business.  I  had  some  sort  of  income  from  some- 
thing or  other  that  some  great  aunt  somewhere 
had  left  to  Mother  who  left  it  to  me. 

Then,    too,    there    was    my    maiden    aunt 
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Agatha,  who  had  fallen  violently  In  love  In  the 
roaring  forties  (most  dangerous  of  the  ages  of 
women)  with  a  man  the  family  frowned  on.  He 
had  a  broken  nose  and  straight  black  hair  and 
bad  teeth  and  his  name  was  Harry.  He  used  to 
bite  my  ears  playfully  and  give  me  barley  drops. 
Mother  hated  him.  He  ended  up  by  running 
away  with  Aunty's  nice  fresh  little  French  maid 
and  Aunty's  jewels.  That  turned  poor  dear 
Aunty  against  all  men  and  toward  me.  The 
result  was  not  particularly  pleasant  for  me.  It 
became  a  pitched  battle  for  my  affections  be- 
tween Aunty  and  Mother.  They  pretty  nearly 
strangled  me  with  umbilical  strings. 

And  pathetic  Dad  naturally  passed  out  of 
the  picture.  He  simply  didn't  exist.  He  resented 
me.  I  was  defeated  from  the  start.  I  had  no 

father  whose  robust  and  sane  influence  every 

growing  male  child  needs. 

However,  between  Mother  and  Aunty  I  was 

comfortably  fixed. 

I  speak  of  these  things,  not  to  excuse,  but  to 

explain  my  apparent  uselessness   in   a   society 

governed  by  coupons.  I  had  clipped  coupons  so 

long  It  had  become  a  habit. 

But  that  was  well  enough  before  the  break 

with  Roberta.  She  clipped  coupons,  too;  so  it 

didn't  matter.   The   apartment   was   sonorous 
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with  the  sound  of  shears,  not  to  mention  ticker 
tape.  O  damn  that  ticker ! 

Then  came  a  financial  crash.  I  don't  know 
what  happened.  But  there  were  no  more  cou- 
pons for  me  to  clip. 

Now,  in  my  sickness  of  mind  and  heart,  I  felt 
parasitic.  I  must  work.  It  didn't  much  matter 
what  at.  But  work,  hard,  absorbing  draining 
work  that  would  leave  no  room  at  the  day's 
beginning  or  end  for  thoughts  of  Roberta. 

I  talked  it  over  with  Marcus.  Indeed  it 
was  Marcus,  witty  and  tolerant  Marcus,  who 
broached  the  subject  one  morning  at  breakfast. 

"Wilfred"  he  said.  "You've  got  circles  under 
your  eyes." 

*'Yes,  I  know,"  I  answered  wearily.  "They 
were  dark  violet  when  I  came  here.  Now 
they're  bruised  magenta." 

"And  you're  not  eating." 

"I  know.  The  only  thing  I  can  manage,  and 
that  with  difficulty,  is  rice  flakes." 

"Why  don't  you  get  interested  in  some- 
thing?" 

"O  Lord,  Marcus.  .  .  .  Are  you  going  to 
start  on  women  again?" 

"Not  that.  I'm  talking  about  a  job." 

"What  can  I  do?" 

"You  have  exquisite  taste,  Wilfred.  I  have  a 
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friend  in  the  lamp  department  at  Blooming- 
macy's.  Why  don't  you  go  and  see  him?" 

"Lamp  department " 

"Yes,  why  not?  What  have  you  got  against 
lamps?" 

"Why,  come  to  think  about  it,  nothing.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  I've  a  flair  for  lamps.  I  suppose 
it  was  just  my  natural  timidity.  When  you 
think  how  terrible  the  world  would  be  without 
them,  Marcus,  how  alternately  dayish  and 
nightish,  you  will  understand." 

That  day  I  went  to  Bloomingmacy's  and  they 
gave  me,  as  I  knew  they  must,  the  lamp  de- 
partment. 

I  had  written  ads  for  lamps,  in  the  days  be- 
fore I  had  married  Roberta.  I  had  played  at 
publicity  for  lamps.  My  first  novel  was  named 
The  Dim  Candle,  and  I  was  the  only  American 
critic  who  paid  any  serious  attention  to  The 
Unlit  Lamp  when  it  was  first  published  in  Eng- 
land in  1924.  My  graduation  thesis  in  college 
was  on  the  subject,  "The  Relation  of  Incan- 
descence to  Reinforced  Concrete,"  based,  of 
course,  on  Ruskin's  The  Seven  Lamps  of 
Architecture. 

So  you  see,  it  was  inevitable  that  Blooming- 
macy's should  give  me  their  lamp  department. 

I  spent  most  of  the  morning  learning  all 
there  was  to  know  about  their  particular  way 
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of  selling  lamps,  and  by  three  o'clock  I  was 
being  called  to  handle  their  most  particular 
customers. 

At  exactly  three-twenty-three  the  head  floor- 
walker introduced  me  to  a  tall,  rather  ter- 
rifically stunning  woman  who  talked  in  a  cul- 
tured contralto  and  kept  saying,  "How  awfully 
nice!  How  awfully  nice!"  as  though  she  were 
reciting  Swinburne.  Her  name  was  Mrs. 
Patricia  Haisley.  Of  course  I  recognized  the 
name  at  once.  Her  husband  was  no  other  than 
Richard  Brinsley  Haisley  of  Haisley,  Haisley 
and  Haisley.  There  was  something  about  her 
which  reminded  me  of  Roberta.  ...  I 
couldn't  tell  exactly  what  it  was  ...  the  way 
she  carried  her  head,  perhaps,  thrown  back  a 
little,  chin  up,  haughty.  I  remembered  painfully 
how  Roberta's  chin  went  up  one  day  as  we  were 
driving  down  Fifth  Avenue  in  her  Rolls.  A 
crossing  policeman  had  taken  umbrage  when 
she  did  not  start  quickly  enough  at  his  signal. 

"What  the  hell  are  you  waiting  for — Lib- 
erty?" he  cried  to  her. 

Very  slowly  she  pulled  up  to  him,  stopped 
dead  in  the  middle  of  the  crossing,  close  to 
him,  and  said  slowly. 

"Why  wait  for  that?  You've  taken  it." 

Then  she  was  ofi^,  her  head  up  and  back  as 
Mrs.  Haisley's  was  up  now. 
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Perhaps  it  was  the  way  she  pressed  my  hand, 
with  a  certain  masculine  fervor  in  the  fingers, 
especially  the  thumb.  I  liked  her,  although  I 
kept  my  professional  decorum.  After  all,  I  was 
the  lamp  department. 

The  floorwalker  had  discreetly  disappeared 
with  the  remark,  "I'm  sure  you'll  get  along 
splendidly." 

There  was  something  about  that  floorwalker 
I  didn't  like. 

Mrs.  Haisley  pressed  a  card  into  my  hand 
after  an  animated  discussion  that  ranged  from 
lamps  to  lobsters  and  ended  with  an  invitation 
to  a  poetry  recital  at  her  upper  Park  Avenue 
apartment  that  evening.  She  had  said,  "You 
have  hills  in  your  eyes,  you  have  the  look  of  one 
who  has  stared  at  hills.  You  must  come." 

I  murmured  something  about  feeling  out  of 
place  in  a  poetry  group,  but  she  interrupted  me 
by  putting  a  long  black-gloved  finger  on  my 
lips — I  hope  nobody  saw  her  doing  it — and 
murmuring,  "I  know  you  write  poetry.  Now, 
now,  don't  deny  it !  No  one  with  hills  in  his  eyes 
can  stand  there  and  tell  me  he  doesn't.  You  will 
come.  For  my  sake.  And  you  will  bring  your 
poems.  And  if  I  ask  you,  you  will  read  them 
for  me." 

I  escorted  her  to  the  lift  and  pushed  the  but- 
ton. Buttons  always  fascinate  me.  As  she  en- 
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tered  the  lift,  she  murmured,  almost  Inaudibly, 
"To-night — at  eight."  She  was  gone. 

I  stood  there  starting  at  the  sudden  gap  of 
light  which  the  dropping  elevator  left,  then, 
for  the  first  time,  I  was  aware  of  the  card  in 
my  hand.  It  was  damp  and  crushed.  I  wondered 
why.  And  then  I  looked  at  it  again  and  realized 
that  I  had  been  talking  to  Harriet's  mother! 

All  the  rest  of  the  afternoon  I  trembled  in 
indecision.  But  something  tugged  at  my  heart 
as  I  thought  of  the  genuine  friendliness  that 
had  been  in  Harriet's  voice  that  night  as  we 
sat  by  the  fireplace  in  Marcus'  huge  living  room 
and  she  had  given  support  to  the  failing  arms 
of  my  spirit.  Something  accused  me  as  I  re- 
membered the  pathetic  droop  in  her  shoulders 
the  last  time  I  saw  her — the  day  when  she  had 
entered  my  room  unbidden  and  I  had  sent  her 
away. 

In  the  end  I  found  myself  ringing  the  bell  of 
Mrs.  Haisley's  apartment  at  eight  sharp,  a 
sheaf  of  poems  under  my  arm. 

I  was  admitted  by  a  butler  to  a  great  draw- 
ing room  in  which  the  gorgeous  furniture  which 
belonged  there,  great  wing  chairs,  Windsor 
chairs,  the  accoutrements  of  every  Park  Avenue 
home,  were  supplemented  by  camp  chairs  ar- 
ranged to  accommodate  an  audience  in  front  of 
a  low  platform  at  one  end  of  the  room. 
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As  I  walked  in  I  saw  Harriet,  standing  in 
the  center  of  the  room,  talking  with  a  tall,  un- 
lovely looking  coarse  fellow  named  Fitzhugh, 
whom  I  had  met  casually  one  night  when  he 
had  come  in  for  a  few  moments  with  Marcus. 

"I  don't  think  it  at  all  decent  of  you,  Fitz,  to 
say  those  things  about  him,"  Harriet  was  say- 
ing, "You're  only  repeating  rumors,  and  God 
knows  none  of  us  is  fit  to  cast  the  first  stone." 

"I'm  only  telling  you  what  I  know,"  he  an- 
swered. "I  thought  it  might  prove  of  some  ad- 
vantage to  you — and  to  your  mother.  He's 
really  not  a  fit  person  for  you  to  ask  here." 

"My  mother  can  take  care  of  herself,  I  hope. 
And  I  think  you've  found  that  I  can,  too,  if  you 
will  remember  a  night  last  summer — in  a  cab?" 

"Oh  fold  it,  Harriet.  I  thought  we  agreed 
not  to  talk  about  that  any  more." 

"O.  K.,  Fitz.  But  you  owe  me  an  agreement, 
remember.  We'll  agree  right  now  not  to  talk 
about — " 

He  had  just  looked  over  her  shoulder  and 
had  seen  me  approaching.  Before  she  could  go 
on,  he  quickly  put  his  hand  over  her  mouth. 

"Sh-h-h!"  he  said,  and  stepping  by  her,  held 
out  his  hand  to  me. 

I  had  decided  to  let  bygones  be  bygones,  and 
apparently  Harriet  had,  too,  because,  although 
she  blushed  prettily,  she  held  her  head  erect  and 
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greered  me  with  a  handshake  so  heart}"  that  1 
could  not  doubt  her  sincerin.".  I  was  suddenly 
grateful  for  her  presence  there. 

In  a  moment  her  mother,  whom  every  one 
called  "Pat,"  came  in  and  greeted  me. 

"So  nice  of  you  to  come,"  she  cooed.  "I'm 
so  g-id  Harrier  rrur. i  you  for  me.  And  it  was 
so  >'vrr:  ::'  vou  not  to  recognize  the  name  to- 
di..  ;:  ::.i:  '-c-j  w:-u^.i  be  surprised  when  you 
g::  i.rrt.  N:--v  I  v.-.;.-.:  you  to  sit  in  the  front 
r:  V  zrciuse  Im  going  to  call  on  you.  And  you 
mustn't  fall  me  I'' 

I  sat  where  she  directed  rae  to,  feeling  a 
littic  ieir^iess  and  disturbed.  I  found  myself 
lookin^-  :.r:^nd.  wishing  wistfully  that  Harriet 
were  sitting  beside  me.  It  was  a  vague,  unrea- 
soned wish.  There  was  something  strong  about 
her.  and  I  had  a  foreknowledge  of  need.  All 
about  me  was  a  buzz  of  conversation  from  a 
dozen  dowagers,  pale  young  men.  a  British 
army  officer,  and  a  tall  Russian  with  a  black 
beard. 

"I  shall  appreciate  quiet."  Mrs.  Ha'slcv  had 
mounted  the  low  platform  and  "is  i:  !-:'r.g  out 
over  her  audience  with  a  soien-r  -;:;;plinan,' 
air.  Fi'iiiy  she  picied  up  a  s^p  ;f  paper  and 
begin  ::  :'t:.i. 

"I  irr.  i-tisci  to  announce  that  Miss  Nanny 
Fr!::er  v,;^  give  a  reading  of  her  own  poems 
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accompanied  by  the  mandolute  here  next  Tues- 
day evening." 

She  laid  down  the  paper,  paused  solemnly, 
and  looked  up  again. 

''And  now.  before  we  proceed  to  a  surprise 
I  have  for  ail  of  you.  I  wish  to  say  a  few 
words.  Wq  all  know  how  the  magazines  are  in 
the  habit  of  rejecting  poetry  of  the  very  highest 
order.  History,  in  fact,  is  full  of  these  instances 
which  mark  a  red  letter — I  mean,  a  black  in- 
stance In  the  history  of  letters.  Poe,  for  ex- 
ample. And  Shakespere. 

''Members  of  our  circle  have  been  particu- 
larly ill-treated  and  as  a  result  we  have  decided 
to  launch  an  organ  of  our  own '' 

She  was  Interrupted  by  loud  cheering  and 
shouts  of  ''Bravo!"  and  "Excellent  I"' 

" an  organ  which  will  throw  Its  doors 

open  at  all  times  to  each  and  even,'  form  of 
expression.  We  are,  to  quote  from  our  prospec- 
tus, 'dedicated  to  the  pursuit  of  Beaut}'  In  what- 
soever form,  dress,  manner,  shape,  or  aspect, 
it  mav  show  Itself;  to  Beauty — that  evanescent. 
yet  abiding,  that  perennial,  yet  inettable  symbol 
of  the  world's  illusion.'  And  the  best  part  of  it 
is,  I  have  found  the  editor." 

She  smiled  and,  stepping  from  the  platform, 
came  to  where  I  was  sitting.  Before  I  realized 
what  she  wanted,  she  had  taken  me  by  the  hand 
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and  led  me  to  the  platform  where  I  stood  con- 
fused before  the  sudden  ripple  of  applause 
which  smote  my  ears. 

"Ladies  and  Gentlemen — the  editor." 

I  stood  amazed,  inarticulate.  I  didn't  know 
what  to  do.  The  applause  died  down  and  there 
was  a  hush.  Evidently  I  was  expected  to  say 
something.  I  didn't  know  what  to  say. 

"It's  awfully  decent  of  Mrs.  Haisley  to  say 
all  those  nice  things,"  I  finally  managed  to 
stammer.  "I'm  sure  I  don't  deserve  them." 

There  was  more  applause.  Then  I  heard 
Mrs.  Haisley's  voice  again,  silencing  it  with 
her  words. 

"Such  modesty  is  becoming.  Read  for  us, 
Wilfred.  Read  us  one  of  your  lovely  lyrics." 

I  thumbed  through  my  sheaf  of  poems  at 
random  and  paused  at  "Cactus  in  the  Rain." 

I  read 

"Out  of  my  body's  carnival,  no  dream 
Has  come  aflame,  no  brandfire  toward  a  goal. 
I  have  allowed  the  flesh  to  ride  supreme 
Over  the  fortalices  of  my  soul. 
I  said  I  would  not  suffer,  would  not  live 
The  cycle  of  the  senses.  I  would  fly 
The  dim  haunts  of  my  body,  fugitive 
From  the  world's  glamor  and  the  hot  blood's 
cry. 
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"Came  then  the  battle.  Naked  to  the  bone 
I  sank  in  the  arena  of  desire 
Doomed  utterly  because  the  flesh  is  fire 
And  all  the  barricades  were  overthrown. 
Now  in  the  alien  night  my  cry  is  heard 
Only  by  ghosts,  who  do  not  speak  a  word." 

Something  kept  drawing  my  eyes  to  where 
Harriet  sat  as  I  read. 

There  was  a  burst  of  applause.  I  was  urged 
to  read  more.  I  read  four  more  sonnets,  a 
triolet,  and  my  long  epic  poem,  "Giants  of  the 
Mississippi,"  and  then  the  reading  was  ended. 

They  crowded  around  me,  the  dowagers  and 
their  pale,  sad-looking  escorts,  the  British 
officer  and  the  black-bearded  Russian,  telling 
me  how  glad  they  were  that  I  was  going  to 
edit  Inspiration. 

"But  I  don't  know  anything  about  it,"  I 
said.  "I  don't  know  whether  I'm  going  to  edit 
it  or  not.  Really,  you  know,  I  never  heard  of  it 
until  to-night." 

Here  Mrs.  Haisley  broke  in. 

"Oh,  but  you're  going  to  hear  lots  more 
about  it — from  me.  And  of  course  you're  going 
to  edit  it.  There's  no  one  else.  You  must.  I'll 
not  let  you  fail  me,  you  know." 

The  guests  were  going  at  last.  I  felt  as 
though  I  had  been  pulled  through  a  keyhole. 
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I  was  weak,  limp,  defeated.  Finally  Harriet 
and  her  mother  were  left  alone  in  the  room 
with  me.  I  looked  pleadingly  at  Harriet. 

"I'm  afraid  I  disappointed  you,"  I  ventured. 

"On  the  contrary,  I  think  you  did  well,  I'm 
just  a  little  sorry  for  you,  that's  all.  I'm  afraid 
you're  lost  now.   .  .   ." 

Her  mother  hurried  over  and  interrupted 
us.  She  put  a  kind  imperious  hand  on  Harriet's 
shoulder  and  said: 

"You  look  tired.  Dear." 

"All  right,  Mother.  I'll  go."  Harriet  held 
out  her  hand  to  me.  "Good-night.  And  good 
luck." 

She  went  toward  the  great  hall,  leaving  me 
to  wonder  at  her  words  and  the  warning  tone 
in  her  voice. 

Her  mother  smiled  tolerantly  after  her. 

"Harriet's  a  sweet  child,"  she  mused.  "But 
not  the  sort  of  girl  you'd  be  interested  in, 
Mr.  — — .  Oh,  I'm  going  to  call  you  Wilfred. 
That's  what  your  friends  call  you,  Isn't  It?  As 
I  was  saying,  I  hope  Eric  doesn't  get  bored 
with  Harriet.  It's  such  a  good  match." 

"Are  they  engaged?"  I  was  amazed  to  find 
that  I  was  feeling  hurt  at  that  Implication,  ex- 
periencing, even  if  ever  so  slightly,  a  sense  of 
loss. 

"As  good  as.  Well,  my  dear.  It  was  a  great 
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success.  I  was  so  proud  of  you.  You  were 
glorious — simply  glorious!  I  felt  SO  proud  of 
you.  Did  you  see  how  the  old  cats  snarled  with 
envy  of  me?  They  just  couldn't  sit  still.  Oh, 
I'm  SO  happy  to-night,  Wilfred.  I  don't  know 
why.  Do  you?" 

She  went  from  lamp  to  lamp,  turning  all 
but  one  out. 

"Really  I  think  I  had  better  go,  Mrs.  Hais- 
ley,"  I  ventured. 

"You  mustn't  go  yet.  And  you  mustn't  call 
me  Mrs.  Haisley  any  more.  Call  me  Pat.  It's 
my  pet  name.  It's  what  every  one  who  likes  me 
calls  me."  She  stretched  languorously  and  re- 
garded herself  in  a  long  mirror.  "I  feel  so 
exalted  to-night,  so  strange — like  The  Eve  of 
St.  Agnes.  Not  like  myself  at  all.  Do  you  like 
my  hair  this  way?" 

"Why  yes,  it's  charming."  I  was  confused. 
I  hardly  knew  what  I  was  saying. 

She  pulled  out  a  few  hairpins,  and  let  it 
fall  in  a  long  knot  over  the  back  of  her  head 
and  neck. 

"Or  would  you  rather  it  were  this  way?" 

"Why  that's  charming,  too,"  I  answered.  In- 
creasingly confused. 

She  laughed,  a  low  rippling  laugh,  and  sud- 
denly pulling  out  the  remaining  pins  let  the 
glory  of  her  hair,  which  still  hung  to  her  hips, 
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fall  in  a  cascade  over  her  body.  Shaking  her 
head  to  loosen  it,  she  came  toward  me,  still 
laughing. 

"Oh,  you  are  a  Dear!"  she  cried.  "It's  all 
my  own,  Wilfred." 

"What  lovely  hair!"  I  was  really  overcome 
with  admiration.  It  was  beautiful,  glorious,  un- 
believable in  this  day  when  a  woman's  hair 
counts  for  so  little. 

"What  a  flatterer  you  are.  How  many 
women  do  you  say  that  to,  I  wonder.  But 
you're  a  comfort,  anyway.  Shall  I  send  you 
some  ties,  or  would  a  dressing  robe  be  more 
the  thing?" 

"Really  I  don't  need  anything." 

"But  you  really  must  have  some  new  gloves. 
I'll  phone  down  to-morrow." 

"Really,  you  embarrass  me." 

"And  I've  a  little  surprise  for  you.  You 
mustn't  scold  me.  I've  opened  a  charge  account 
for  you  at  Bloomingmacy's,  and  you  mustn't 
go  back  to  work  there.  You  won't  have  time, 
you  know,  what  with  Inspiration — and  every- 
thing." 

"But  Mrs.  Haisley— " 

"  'Pat',  dear  Wilfred.  You  mustn't  call  me 
Mrs.  Haisley.  And  you  must  tell  me  something. 
I'm  dying  to  know.  To  what  fortunate  woman 
did  you  write  that  Tigress  poem?" 
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And  then  I  lied  to  her.  I  don't  know  why. 
There  was  something  incongruous  in  the  whole 
situation.  I  had  been  forced  into  a  role  with- 
out any  volition  of  my  own  and  somehow  it 
seemed  to  me  the  thing  to  do  to  play  it  for  that 
moment  at  least. 

"That  poem  has  never  been  written,  Pat. 
The  words  on  the  paper  are  quite  different.  I 
was  composing  as  I  spoke.  It  was  born  to- 
night." 

A  new  deep  light  illumined  her  eyes  and  she 
spoke  rapidly,  her  breast  rising  and  falling  in 
a  terrible  rhythm. 

"To  whom,  Wilfred?  To  whom?"  She 
waited,  tense  and  breathless. 

"To  you,  Pat,"  I  lied  quietly. 

"Say  it  to  me  again,  Wilfred,"  she  breathed. 

With  a  sickening  sense  of  utter  degradation, 
with  Roberta's  mocking  laughter  ringing  in  my 
ears,  with  a  darker  laughter  in  my  own  soul 
ridiculing  the  vision  of  her  naked  form,  I  said, 
in  a  low,  slow  voice : 

"I  know  Penelope  was  not  more  beautiful  than 

you  are, 
Lying  beside  me  in  the  dark  like  a  flower. 
I  am  sure  the  woman  that  Arthur  loved  was 

not  more  beautiful 
Than   you   are,    nor   Cassandra   in    her  white 

hour. 
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For  you  are  more  than  a  city  glittering  in  dark- 
ness, 
Delicately  white  and  tapering  and  fair. 
Thais,  I  know,  was  not  lovelier  than  you  are, 
Holding  a  mirror  up  to  hind  gold  hair." 

Suddenly  she  rushed  by  me  like  a  demented 
person,  and  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  room, 
her  arms  out,  her  head  thrown  back. 

"Oh!  I  feel  so  strange!"  she  cried. 

I  was  afraid  she  was  ill  and  walked  toward 
her,  but  she  turned  and  faced  me  with  hands 
extended,  palms  out. 

"No,  Wilfred.  No.  You  must  not  come 
closer.  I'm  afraid  of  you  when  you're  that  way. 
Don't  think  me  cruel,  but  I  can't  trust  myself 
to-night.  It's  you  I'm  thinking  of.  I  must  be 
strong  for  both  of  us." 

She  walked  to  the  couch  and  threw  herself 
full  length  upon  it,  her  arms  extended  above  her 
head,  her  breast  surging  rhythmically  under 
the  force  of  some  strange  emotion. 

"It's  good  to  be  lying  down,"  she  sighed. 
"It's  so  relaxing.  Now  everything  is  all  right. 
Now  you  may  come  closer,  Wilfred.  I  feel 
strong  now.  You  must  be  tired.  Come  and  sit 
here  beside  me  and  rest." 

She  was  unfastening  a  brooch  which  held 
her  waist  together  at  the  bosom. 
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"It's  so  hot  in  here,"  she  said. 

Scarcely  knowing  what  to  do,  I  sat  silently 
where  she  indicated.  For  a  moment  neither  of 
us  said  anything.  Then  with  no  explanation  she 
suddenly  moaned  ecstatically. 

"Oh,  Wilfred!"  she  cried,  and  reaching  out 
a  trembling  hand,  pulled  the  last  remaining 
lamp  cord,  leaving  the  room  in  complete  dark- 
ness. 

I  was  terror-stricken,  immovable.  I  felt 
trapped,  defeated,  smothered.  I  did  not  know 
what  to  do. 

There  was  a  light  footstep  in  the  hall. 

"Are  you  here,  Mother?"  It  was  Harriet's 
voice. 

For  a  moment  there  was  no  answer.  Cau- 
tiously I  rose  and,  on  mouse  feet,  crept  toward 
the  door  through  the  darkness,  my  hands  ex- 
tended to  prevent  running  into  something 
noisily. 

"Mother  I"  Harriet  was  impetuous.  She  was 
near  a  lamp  now.  In  a  moment  the  place  would 
be  flooded  with  light. 

"What  is  it?"  her  Mother's  voice  was  vague 
and  annoyed,  as  if  she  had  just  been  awakened. 

"I  wanted  to  talk  to  you  about  something 
Fitz  said.  Has  Wilfred  gone?"  Harriet  went 
on,  still  feeling  for  a  lamp. 

"Of  course   he's   gone,"   Mrs.   Haisley   an- 
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swered  crossly.   "Why  do  you  ask?  He  went 
long  ago,  I  was  just  taking  a  nap." 

The  light  flared  up,  just  as  I  crept  through 
the  outer  door,  closing  it  softly  behind  me. 
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XII 

DAWN  entered  my  window  like  a  dirty 
sparrow  the  next  morning.  I  stretched 
languidly,  remembering  the  strange  evening 
I  had  spent  the  night  before.  As  I  took  a 
shower  and  reflected  on  it  all,  it  hardly  seemed 
worth  while  going  to  work  at  Bloomingmacy's 
any  more. 

So,  after  breakfast,  I  went  into  the  publish- 
ing district  to  let  a  publisher  have  my  new  vol- 
ume of  poems,  Motherhood  Redivivus.  I  had 
decided  to  let  the  Armada  Press  do  it. 

I  was  amazed  at  the  chatty  hominess  of  the 
place.  I  had  always  thought  publishers  were 
cold  and  hard  and  grasping  and  formal.  The 
Armada  Press  was  none  of  these  things.  It 
was  located  in  an  old  three-story  brownstone 
front  house,  the  shabby-genteel  sort  of  build- 
ing so  common  in  New  York.  It  obviously  had 
been  a  mansion,  a  rooming  house,  a  speakeasy, 
and  an  office,  by  turns. 

A  girl  at  the  switchboard  was  smoking  a 
cigarette  and  reading  the  Graphic.  She  looked 
up  with  a  friendly  smile. 
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"Gee,  weren't  you  at  the  party  last  night?" 
she  asked. 

"Really,  I'm  afraid  you  have  the  advantage 
of  me."  I  answered. 

"Oh,  I  thought  you  was  another  guy,"  she 
said,  and  went  on  reading. 

"May  I  see  Mr.  Blumenstock?  It's  very 
important."  I  asked. 

Her  eyes  remained  on  the  pictures  before  her. 

"I  guess  he's  out,"  she  finally  ventured. 

"But  couldn't  you  ring  him,  perhaps?" 

"Don't  know  where  he  is." 

"Perhaps  you  might  try  his  desk." 

She  put  her  cigarette  upon  the  edge  of  the 
table  by  her  side  and  turned  a  page  languidly. 

"Oh  no,  he's  never  there.  Stick  around 
awhile.  He'll  probably  come  by." 

I  sat  down,  prepared  for  a  long  wait.  A  copy 
of  one  of  the  Armada  Press'  recent  publica- 
tions, a  novel  called  Lust  in  Hoboken  lay  on 
the  table  beside  me.  I  picked  it  up  and  thumbed 
through  it.  It  was  dedicated  to  Christopher 
Morley. 

"Is  this  a  good  book?"  I  asked  the  tele- 
phone girl. 

"Don'  know.  Haven't  read  it,"  she  answered 
listlessly. 

As  I  sat  waiting,  a  tall,  dignified-looking 
Jew  with  slightly  stooped  shoulders  and  horn- 
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rimmed  glasses  came  in,  took  off  his  coat  and 
hat  and  started  for  the  stairs  to  the  next  floor. 
I  stopped  him  with  a  tap  on  the  shoulder. 

"Pardon,"  I  said,  "But  are  you  Mr.  Blum- 
enstock?" 

"Wrong  number.  Sorry.  Must  run  along  now. 
Lots  of  work  to  do." 

Something  in  his  tone  interested  me.  Here 
was  one  of  the  powers  of  the  publishing  world. 
It  showed  in  every  movement,  every  intona- 
tion. I  felt  apologetic  for  having  disturbed  him, 
yet  I  wanted  to  know.  So  I  asked. 

"Are  you  the  publisher?" 

He  laughed. 

"Well,  not  exactly.  That  is,  I  suppose  we're 
all    publishers    here.    I'm    the    Head    Reader. 

Manuscripts  stacked  that  high "  he  held  his 

hands  up,  visualizing  a  pile  of  something  a  yard 
tall. 

"I  suppose  you've  had  an  awfully  hard  day," 
I  ventured.  It  was  three-thirty  in  the  afternoon. 

He  smiled  indulgently. 

"Well,  of  course,  not  yet.  I  suppose  you  could 
hardly  call  walking  ten  blocks  from  the  house 
to  the  office  a  hard  day.  You  see  I  always 
spend  my  mornings  at  home  where  I  can  think 
quietly,  planning  my  day's  work.  Then  there's 
always  lunch  to  be  gotten  over  with,  so  you 
see,  I  really  can't  get  to  the  office  much  before 
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this  time.  But  you've  no  idea  how  much  can 
be  crowded  in  between  three-thirty  and  five, 
that  is  if  you've  planned  it  well  before." 

"Maybe  you'd  help  me,"  I  suggested.  "I 
don't  like  to  read  things  without  recommenda- 
tion. You  waste  so  much  time  that  way,  you 
know.  Do  you  think  your  new  novel.  Lust  in 
Hoboken,  is  the  sort  that  would  appeal  to  my 
kind  of  mind?" 

He  looked  at  me  blankly  for  a  moment,  re- 
peating the  word  "mind?"  Then  said  care- 
lessly, "I  haven't  read  that  one.  Really  I  must 
be  going.  Sorry." 

He  went  up  the  steps,  followed  by  an  at- 
mosphere of  dignity  and  power. 

Several  clerks  were  in  a  room  just  off  the  re- 
ception hall.  One  of  them  had  a  little  puzzle, 
the  sort  of  thing  which  challenges  you  to  get 
a  ball  through  a  labyrinth  and  into  a  pocket, 
and  all  the  rest  were  clustered  about  him  laugh- 
ing at  his  efforts  to  manage  it.  It  was  really 
quite  fascinating.  Every  time  he  would  seem 
to  have  it  on  the  right  track  it  would  go 
scuttling  away  into  some  corner  of  the  box  and 
a  merry  peal  of  laughter  would  go  up  from 
the  group.  How  pleasant  and  playful,  I  thought. 

One  by  one  I  asked  them  in  turn : 

"Is  Lust  in  Hoboken  a  good  book?" 

Each  turned  slightly  to  look  at  me  as  I  asked, 
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then  said.  "Don't  know.  Haven't  read  it,"  and 
turned  back  to  the  amusing  puzzle. 

Something  persistent  and  virile  stirred  in  me 
and  I  made  up  my  mind  that  I  would  find  out 
that  day  whet^ier  this  was  a  good  book.  I  had 
exhausted  every  source  of  information  on  the 
first  floor  and  started  climbing  the  stairs  to 
the  second.  The  telephone  girl,  still  wrapped 
in  her  Graphic  did  not  notice  me. 

An  aged  negro  was  sweeping  down  the  stairs 
as  I  ascended.  He  stopped  and  stood  aside 
politely  to  let  me  pass. 

"Have  you  read  Lust  in  Hobokenf"  I  asked 
him. 

"No  suh,  no  suh.  But  I've  experienced  it!" 
His  lips  parted  in  a  wide  grin,  showing  a  row 
of  pearly  teeth,  still  sound  and  hearty  though 
he  must  have  been  well  past  sixty. 

"Good  boy,"  I  answered,  patting  him  on  the 
back.  "It's  rather  difficult  in  Hoboken." 

In  a  cozy  little  room  on  the  second  floor  I 
found  the  Head  Reader  sitting  on  a  roomy 
davenport  with  a  beautiful  girl  on  each  side 
of  him.  On  a  table  before  them  were  several 
bottles  of  liquor  and  glasses.  As  I  came  in  they 
looked  up  and  each  took  a  half  filled  glass 
from  the  table  and  began  to  drink.  I  had  evi- 
dently interrupted  the  telling  of  a  very  funny 
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and  somewhat  risque  story.  All  were  laughing 
out  of  the  corners  of  their  mouths. 

"Oh,  hello!"  the  Head  Reader  said  when 
he  saw  me.  "I  thought  you'd  gone.  Awfully 
nice  of  you  to  come  up  and  see  us.  Have  a 
drink?  These  are  my  assistants." 

"How  fortunate,"  I  answered.  "Maybe  one 
of  them  can  tell  me  what  I  want  to  know. 
Is  Lust  in  Hoboken  a  good  book?" 

They  looked  at  each  other  blankly.  Finally 
one  said, 

"I  don'  know.  Did  you  read  that.  Marge?" 

"No,  I  didn't  read  the  damned  thing,"  the 
other  assured  her,  "Did  you?" 

"No  I  didn't  read  it." 

I  turned  to  the  Head  Reader. 

"Does  some  one  else   read  for  you?" 

"Oh,  no.  We  three  do  it  all.  And  believe 
me,  it's  some  job.  We  work  in  this  depart- 
ment." 

"Perhaps  Mr.  Blumenstock  read  Lust  in 
Hoboken  himself?"  I  suggested. 

"Oh,  no.  He  doesn't  read  manuscripts,  him- 
self. He  always  takes  our  recommendations," 

Somewhat  discouraged  I  climbed  another 
flight  of  stairs.  The  first  room  I  found  was 
empty.  It  was  apparently  a  sort  of  sample 
room.  Books  were  arranged  tastily  on  the  walls 
and  tables  waiting  for  buyers.  But  there  was 
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no  one  there  to  look  at  them.  As  I  walked 
out  of  it  and  down  the  hall  toward  the  only 
other  room,  I  noticed  a  tall  girl  standing  with 
her  back  to  me  looking  down  through  a  window. 

I  walked  in  and  coughed  slightly. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  I  said,  "but  have  you 
read  Lust  in  Hoboken?" 

She  turned  suddenly  and  in  that  moment 
only  my  iron  will  kept  me  from  swooning. 

It  was  Adeline. 

All  things  are  comparative.  In  that  mo- 
ment I  had  a  feeling  of  positive  affection  for 
Alfreda.  If  Adeline  could  have  changed  sud- 
denly into  the  seductress  of  my  married  days, 
I  think  I  would  have  embraced  her  joyously. 

With  a  scream  like  that  of  a  hunted  beast, 
I  turned  and  started  for  the  stairs  as  she  made 
a  mad  dash  at  me.  To  my  horror  I  saw  the 
Head  Reader  and  his  two  assistants,  by  now 
thoroughly  drunk  and  in  no  mood  to  turn 
aside,  coming  up  the  stairs,  blocking  my  way. 
Making  a  quick  detour  I  opened  the  first  door 
I  saw,  entered  it,  and,  slamming  it  (my  soul 
recoiling  at  the  sound)  placed  my  back  firmly 
against  it. 

And  then,  to  my  great  delight,  I  saw  that  it 
had  an  inner  lock,  which  you  may  be  sure  I 
quickly  used.  I  was  in  what  was  obviously, 
(judging  by  the  presence  of  this  and  the  absence 
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of  that)  a  woman's  retiring  room.  And,  glory 
be  to  the  architect  who  designed  the  building, 
it  had  a  skylight.  Climbing  from  this  to  that, 
I  reached  it,  opened  It,  and  drew  myself  onto 
the  roof. 

Ahead  of  me  stretched  an  expanse  of  gravel 
and  chimneys  and  copings.  Running  and  bound- 
ing from  building  to  building  like  a  pursued 
chamois,  I  finally  found  sanctuary  behind  a 
gray,  smoke-belching  chimney.  I  would  stay 
there,  I  decided,  until  dark,  then  reenter  the 
building  from  which  I  had  come  through  the 
skylight,  and  let  myself  out  of  a  window,  onto 
the  ground  floor. 

For  a  little  I  lay  behind  my  shelter,  panting 
and  spent.  Then  gathering  courage  I  wormed 
my  way  along  on  my  stomach  until  I  reached 
the  coping  at  the  front  of  the  building  above 
the  street,  and  looked  over.  At  first  I  was  so 
dizzied,  that  I  had  to  draw  my  head  back 
quickly.  But  gradually  I  became  accustomed  to 
it.  Three  floors  below,  taxis  crawled  along  like 
great  flies,  and  foreshortened  persons  passed 
by,  looking  like  strangely  waddling  dwarfs. 

Down  the  street  a  little  way  I  could  see  the 
entrance  to  the  Armada  Press,  those  lovely 
stone  steps  up  which  I  had  gone  just  a  little 
while  before,  my  heart  high  with  hope. 

As   I   watched   I   saw   the   hated   figure   of 
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Adeline  come  out.  She  spat  on  the  sidewalk 
like  a  drunken  truck  driver,  and  even  through 
the  distance  which  separated  us  I  could  hear 
her  angry,  defeated  snarling. 
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XIII 

I  THOUGHT  the  daylight  would  never  end. 
One  by  one  I  saw  the  employees  of  the 
Armada  Press  leave  the  building.  Finally  the 
sun  sank  over  the  Jersey  hills  and  night  came 
at  last  to  weary  Manhattan. 

Stiff  from  lying  so  long  on  the  prickly  gravel 
of  the  roof,  I  picked  my  way  cautiously  over 
it  in  the  direction  from  which  I  had  come.  It 
was  more  difficult  going  in  the  dark.  Here 
and  there  great  airshafts  yawned  into  space 
to  trap  my  feet  had  they  been  unwary.  I 
evaded  them  all,  however,  and  finally  found  my 
way  safely  at  the  skylight. 

I  opened  it  without  difficulty,  and  dropped 
through  it  to  the  floor.  But  something  was 
wrong.  Although  I  had  had  but  a  moment  to 
see  the  furnishings  of  the  room  before  I  had 
climbed  through  the  skylight  onto  the  roof  be- 
fore, I  had  noticed  carefully  everything  there. 
I  was  sure  that  it  was  a  woman's  room  in 
which  I  had  found  myself.  Now  I  was  plainly 
In  an   obviously  masculine   retreat. 
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"Must  have  been  wrong  the  first  time,"  I 
thought,  and  opening  the  door  cautiously,  crept 
out.  For  a  moment  I  thought  that  the  whole 
afternoon  had  been  a  nightmare  and  that  I  was 
still  asleep  and  dreaming.  Instead  of  a  dark  and 
deserted  office,  I  found  myself  in  a  place  re- 
splendent with  lights  and  gay  with  talk  and 
laughter.  There  were  white-clothed  tables 
about,  men  and  women,  eating  and  drinking, 
and  suave  waiters  passing  from  room  to  room. 

It  was  obviously  a  speakeasy.  I  had  come 
through  the  wrong  skylight.  While  I  stood 
debating  whether  to  brazen  it  out  or  go  back 
onto  the  roof,  I  heard  a  vaguely  familiar  voice. 
Looking  around  I  saw  the  Head  Reader  of 
the  Armada  Press  and  his  two  voracious 
woman  assistants.  They  were  eating  dinner. 

"Oh,  hello!"  the  Head  Reader  called  to  me. 
"Awfully  nice  of  you  to  come  up.  I  didn't  know 
where  you'd  got  to.  Come  and  eat  a  bite 
with  us." 

It  was  an  embarrassing  situation.  I  could 
hardly  tell  him  how  I'd  got  there.  I  tried  to 
make  excuses. 

"Really,  I  mustn't  intrude.  If  you'll  just 
show  me  how  to  get  out  of  here.  I'm  afraid 
I'm  a  little  lost  and  vague " 

But  he  would  not  hear  to  it.  In  the  end  I 
was  seated  with  them,  eating  and  drinking. 
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The  dark  girl,  with  long  curling  eyelashes 
and  pretty  windblown  hair,  the  one  who  kept 
leaning  over  the  table  and  saying,  "Do  tell 
me  all  about  yourself,"  suddenly  remembered. 

"You  know  what  you  must  do?"  she  asked 
me,  a  coy  fire  in  her  eyes.  "You  must  come  to 
our  party  to-night.  We're  giving  a  party  at  the 
place.  One  of  our  authors  is  sailing  for  Europe 
in  the  morning  and  we're  seeing  him  off." 

"You  mean  at  the  office?" 

"Sure,  Why  not?  That's  the  fun  of  the  place. 
It's  like  a  house." 

"But  really,  I'd  hardly  feel  at  home,  would 
I?" 

"Don't  worry.  Darling,  I'll  make  you  feel 
at  home."  There  was  a  determined  gleam  in 
her  eyes  which  reminded  me  suddenly  of  Ade- 
line. I  shuddered,  remembering  that  I  had 
found  Adeline  on  the  top  floor  of  the  Armada 
Press  building,  and  that  she  would  probably 
be  there. 

"Will  all  the  employees  be  there?"  I  asked. 

"Sure.  Just  one  big  happy  family." 

"I'm  sorry.  I'm  afraid  I  can't.  You  see  I — " 

"Fold  it.  Big  Boy.  You're  coming." 

It  seemed  settled,  but  I  was  too  disturbed 
to  let  it  drop  there. 

"What  does  Adeline  do?"  I  asked  timidly. 
"I  must  know  more  about  her." 
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"Adeline?  I  don't  know  who  you  mean." 

"Adeline.  The  tall,  fierce-looking  girl  who 
was  on  the  top  floor  this  afternoon.  The  one 
with  part  of  her  hair  torn  out,"  I  added,  re- 
membering how  it  had  looked  when  the  sliding 
ceiling  dome  had  removed  it  forcibly. 

"Oh  that  Cluck!  She's  not  one  of  the  bunch. 
She's  just  one  of  our  dumb  authors.  She  wrote 
Lust  in  Hoboken.  She's  high  as  a  kite." 

So  that  was  it.  That  explained  a  great  many 
things. 

"You  see,"  Margy  went  on,  "she  was  all 
right  until  she  went  over  to  Hoboken  to  see 
After  Dark.  When  they  came  to  that  passion- 
ate cabaret  scene, — you  know,  the  one  where 
the  dame  sings  'Up  in  a  Balloon'  Adeline  just 
went  tickertape  and  lustful  and  she  hasn't  been 
the  same  since.  That's  why  she  wrote  Lust  in 
Hoboken." 

"Is  it  a  good  book?"  I  asked  hopefully. 

"I  don't  know.  I  haven't  read  it." 

"Hasn't  any  one  read  Lust  in  Hoboken?" 

"Sure.  Adeline." 

We  sat  and  talked  and  drank,  while  the 
hours  slipped  by.  I  always  fit  so  well  into  a 
literary  group.  We  stimulate  each  other  and 
time  passes  quickly  and  happily  under  the  warm 
glow  of  conversation,  that  almost  forgotten 
art. 
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It  was  midnight  before  Edna,  the  other  as- 
sistant, suddenly  cried, 

"Come  on.  Shake  a  leg.  It's  time  we  went  to 
the  party." 

Again  I  ascended  the  steps  to  the  Armada 
Press.  The  party  was  in  full  swing.  Desks  and 
chairs  had  been  pushed  against  the  wall  and  a 
Victrola  produced  from  somewhere.  On  the 
first  floor  half  a  dozen  couples  were  dancing 
gayly.  I  noticed  at  once  a  tall,  angular,  ascetic 
figure  whom  I  knew  must  be  Blumenstock,  the 
publisher.  He  was  dancing  with  a  lithe  childish- 
looking  girl  who  scarcely  reached  his  shoulder. 

Near  them,  and  following  them  as  they  went 
around  the  room  was  a  stocky,  English-looking 
figure.  Wherever  Blumenstock  and  the  girl 
danced  the  solid-looking  fellow  followed.  When 
they  stopped  dancing  and  Blumenstock  stepped 
back  to  bow  to  his  lady,  the  other  chap  stepped 
in  front  of  him  and  began  saying  unintelligible 
things  to  the  girl.  He  was  plainly  very  drunk. 

"Who's  the  chap  who  is  so  very  under  the 
influence  of  liquor?"  I  asked  Margery. 

"That's  Mellvry,  one  of  our  authors.  He 
came  in  and  said  he  was  going  to  write  a  book. 
So  we  made  an  ad  of  it  and  announced  it.  He 
read  the  ad  in  the  papers  and  got  his  idea  for 
the  book  from  the  ad.  It's  a  pretty  good  book, 
too,  they  tell  me.  I  haven't  read  it.  He's  al- 
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ways  hanging  around  Irene.  An'  when  he  gets 
drunk  he's  just  like  a  dog  hanging  around  a — 
you  know.  Men  are  like  that.  Some  women, 
too.  The  whole  thing's  a  messy  business." 

I  began  to  like  Margy.  There  was  something 
so  frank  and  honest  about  her.  She  was  in- 
tellectual. She  thought  about  things.  She  could 
see  something  in  a  man  besides  the  inevitable 
thing.  She  liked  to  talk  to  him. 

I  suddenly  remembered  Marcus.  He  would 
be  worrying  about  me.  Excusing  myself,  I  found 
a  phone  and  called  him. 

"I'll  be  home  late,  Marcus,"  I  said.  "I've 
been  detained.  My  publisher  is  giving  a  party 
for  me." 

"O.  K.  Who's  you're  publisher?" 

"The  Armada  Press.  They're  really  splendid, 
you  know.  I've  found  a  reader  here  who  really 
understands  me." 

"Interesting,  if  true,"  Marcus  replied  drily. 
"I  never  knew  that  readers  understood  any- 
thing. But  listen.  You're  missing  Harriet.  She's 
here  and  has  been  asking  about  you." 

"I'm  awfully  sorry.  Remember  me  to  her. 
But  you  know  business  first." 

I  hung  up  and  went  back  to  Margy. 

We  sat  down  on  one  of  the  desks.  Irene 
had  started  to  go  upstairs  (I  wondered  sud- 
denly if  they  had  had  to  break  down  the  door 
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I  had  locked  in  order  to  get  into  that  room) 
and  Mellvry  was  following  a  pace  and  a  half 
behind  her,  doggedly,  one  step  for  every  step 
she  took.  Blumenstock  seemed  annoyed  at  last. 
As  Mellvry  had  his  foot  on  the  third  step 
Blumenstock  walked  up  and  took  him  by  the 
arm. 

"Where  you  going,  Mell?"  he  asked  smiling. 
"You're  pretty  drunk.  You'd  better  let  me  get 
you  a  cab." 

Mellvry  paused  only  long  enough  to  glower 
down  at  the  detaining  hand  on  his  arm,  and 
look  at  Blumenstock  in  apparent  friendliness, 
but  with  a  wicked  gleam  in  his  eyes. 

"Who  ya  pullin',  Flowerstalk?"  he  asked 
slowly,  "Who  ya  pullin',  Flowerstalk?" 

Without  a  word  Blumenstock  dropped  his 
arm  and  turned  away. 

"It's  awfully  hard  on  us  girls,"  Margy  was 
saying.  "In  fact  it's  most  difficult.  We  meet 
young  men  and  we  go  out  with  them  and 
regardless  of  whom  they  are,  and  disregard- 
ing the  fact  that  they  have  just  met  you,  they 
all  want  the  same  thing.  It  don't  matter  how 
Intellectual  you  are.  You  may  have  a  fine  mind 
and  want  to  use  it  talking  with  them,  you 
know  sort  of  exploring  their  personalities,  and 
they  all  ask  you  the  same  thing.  That's  why  I 
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like  you.  You're  a  gentleman  and  you  know 
how  it  is  with  us  girls.  ..." 

She  was  plainly  drunk,  but  I  have  always 
said  that  drunkenness  releases  inhibitions,  sluffs 
off  superficialities,  and  shows  a  person  as  he 
really  is.  If  Margy  felt  this  way  drunk,  I  was 
safe  with  her.  What  she  wanted  was  not  What 
Every  Woman  Wants.  I  liked  her  immensely. 
I  liked  her  because  I  knew  that  I  could  trust 
her. 

I  became  conscious  that  some  one  was  stand- 
ing by  us.  I  looked  up  and  found  Harriet, 
wanting  to  speak  to  me.  She  had  plainly  just 
come  in  from  the  street. 

"Hello,  Wilfred.  Marcus  told  me  you  were 
here  and  I  just  thought  I'd  come  in.  Hope  you 
don't  mind?" 

"Why  of  course  not  Harriet.  I'm  sorry  I 
missed  you  at  the  house.  But  one  must  attend 
to  business,  you  know." 

"Sure  enough,  Wilfred.  .  .  .  Wouldn't  you 
like  to  have  a  drive  with  me  through  the  park 
and  then  play  around  with  Marcus  for  a  bit? 
It's  a  lovely  night." 

"Well,  you  see,  I'm  really  not  ready  to  leave 
yet,  Harriet." 

The  fact  was  I  was  a  little  annoyed  with 
her.  There  was  something  tolerant  in  her  tone, 
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as  though  she  were  trying  to  take  care  of  me, 
as  though  I  were  not  an  adult. 

"Of  course  I  don't  want  to  hurry  you.  .  .  . 
Oh,  come  along  Wilfred.  You  don't  really  be- 
long here."  She  looked  defiantly  at  Margy, 
to  whom  I  had  not  Introduced  her,  and  Margy 
glared  back.  I  felt  as  though  I  had  to  save 
my  face.  I  remembered  how  It  had  looked  in 
my  mirror  that  morning.  It  was  distinctly  worth 
saving. 

"Really,  Harriet,  I'm  quite  capable  of  mak- 
ing my  own  decisions  as  to  where  I  belong." 

"O  very  well,"  she  said  petulantly,  and  left 
in  a  huff,  her  head  up.  I  turned  again  to 
Margy. 

Hour  after  hour  we  talked  on,  discovering 
new  beauties  in  each  other's  personalities,  new 
common  interests,  new  stimulations.  It  must 
have  been  three  o'clock  when  she  finally  leaned 
over  and  said  in  a  low  tone. 

"Did  you  see  how  Blummie  looked  at  me 
when  we  came  in?  He  told  me  this  afternoon 
that  he  was  going  to  take  me  home  to-night, 
but  I  told  him  my  cousin  would  be  here  and 
would  see  me  home.  It  was  bluff  then,  but  I 
had  made  up  my  mind  I  wasn't  going  to  give 
in  to  him.  Now  you'll  have  to  be  my  cousin 
and  take  me  out  of  here.  You  don't  mind,  do 
you?   I   only  live   a   little   way.    Blummie   can 
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whistle  for  it.  Here's  one  little  girl  who  isn't 
going  to  keep  her  job  that  way  this  time." 

The  party  had  progressed  rapidly  while  we 
forgot  it  in  talk.  On  a  nearby  desk  a  gentle- 
man in  a  tuxedo  was  snoring  soundly.  A  fellow 
called  Mac  came  slowly  down  the  stairs  sup- 
porting his  wife,  so  drunk  that  he  had  almost 
to  carry  her.  He  himself  was  in  such  a  state 
that  only  by  holding  firmly  on  the  stair  rail 
with  one  hand  while  he  supported  his  wife  with 
the  other,  could  he  remain  upright. 

Mellvry  had  taken  to  getting  Irene  into  a 
corner  and,  standing  in  front  of  her,  would 
move  from  side  to  side  as  she  attempted  to 
pass,  imprisoning  her  and  insisting  in  a  loud 
voice  that  he  be  kissed. 

I  was  glad  to  feel  the  cool  night  air  on  my 
face  as  we  left  the  publisher's  party. 
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XIV 

A  CLOSED  car  was  standing  in  front  of  tlie 
place  and  a  woman  had  just  put  her  foot 
on  the  starter. 

"Hello,  Kids,"  she  called  out.  "Come  on  and 
I'll  take  you  home."  It  was  Edna,  the  other 
Head  Reader's  assistant.  "You  and  Marge  get 
in  back,  Wilfred." 

Surprised  and  pleased  at  being  saved  a  taxi- 
fare  I  helped  Margy  in  and  followed.  Not 
until  I  was  well  inside  did  I  notice  another 
shrouded  figure  crouching  in  the  corner  of  the 
car,  and  then  it  was  too  late. 

Before  there  was  any  chance  of  my  retreat- 
ing or  making  outcry  the  figure  sprang,  throw- 
ing a  blanket  over  my  head  and  pinning  me 
under  it.  I  struggled  manfully,  though  futilely, 
and  was  conscious  that  Margy  had  joined  in 
the  tussle.  But  to  my  horror  she  was  holding 
my  arms  through  the  blanket.  She  had  betrayed 
me !  The  other  person  was  searching  for  my 
mouth,  still  further  to  muffle  my  outraged  and 
horrified  cries. 
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"You  hold  him,  Marge,  while  I  shut  the 
windows.  Some  one  may  hear  the  fool  yet."  It 
was  a  terrible  voice,  a  strident  thing  of  horror, 
stirring  memories  I  wished  dead  in  me.  It  was, 
beyond  any  doubt,  Adeline. 

"Is  everything  O.  K.  up  at  the  shack?"  It 
was  Edna  speaking  as  she  guided  the  speeding 
car  northward  through  New  York's  almost  de- 
serted streets.  They  must  be  heading  for  the 
Drive,  I  thought. 

"O.  K.,"  Adeline  answered.  "I  was  up  there 
yesterday." 

Terror  laid  hold  upon  my  heart  and,  merci- 
fully, I  swooned. 

When  I  recovered  consciousness,  perhaps 
hours  later,  I  was  being  carried  over  rough 
ground.  I  struggled  to  be  free  and  the  three 
girls  put  me  down,  keeping  tight  hold,  how- 
ever, of  my  trembling  arms.  We  were  in  a 
forest  on  steeply  sloping  ground,  probably 
somewhere  in  the  Fishkill  range,  I  thought, 
noting  the  character  of  the  geologic  formation 
which  my  sensitive  feet  detected  through  the 
soles  of  my  shoes. 

Still  holding  me,  the  girls  led  me  into  a  log 
cabin,  nicely  hidden  from  the  road  by  a  group 
of  pine  trees.  While  Adeline  and  Margy  held 
me,  Edna  turned  on  the  light.  The  room  was 
flooded  with  a  soft  amber  glow  from  one  of 
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the  best  numbers  in  Bloomingmacy's  lamp  de- 
partment. 

"Spirit  of  Roberta,"  I  prayed,  "help  me." 

Margy  woke  me  out  of  my  reverie. 

"Snap  out  of  it.  Don't  stand  there  like  a 
fool,  take  off  your  coat,"  she  commanded. 

"I  really  can't,"  I  protested.  "You  see  I 
must  get  home  for  I  have  a  very  busy  day 
to-morrow." 

"Oh,  the  hell  with  to-morrow.  You're  going 
to  stay  here  to-night  and  to-morrow,  and  may- 
be longer,  if  we  like  you." 

The  other  two  girls  had  already  taken  off 
their  coats  and  hats  and  had  locked  the  door. 

"But  really,"  I  still  protested,  "I  can't  stay 
here  over  night.  I'm  not  that  sort  of  a  person, 
you  know." 

"Oh  fold  it!"  It  was  Margy  again.  "We 
brought  you  out  here  for  something  and  we're 
going  to  take  it.  Come  on  girls,  let's  give  his 
nice  white  body  a  little  air." 

Her  hot  eager  fingers  worked  at  the  buttons 
of  my  coat. 

"Just  a  minute,  Marge."  It  was  Adeline, 
"He's  not  all  yours,  you  know.  Let's  decide  one 
thing  right  here  and  now.  Who's  going  to  be 
first?" 

"I  am,"  said  Margy.  "I  found  him,  didn't 
I?" 
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"The  hell  you  did.  I  saw  him  weeks  ago." 
"Let's  cut  cards  and  see."  This  came  from 
Edna. 

She  went  to  a  cupboard,  brought  out  a  deck 
of  cards  and  proceeded  to  shuffle  them  in  a 
most  professional  manner.  Laying  them  upon 
the  table,  she  said,  "Well,  here  they  are,  let's 

go. 

Margy  picked  a  lo  and  proudly  holding  it 
aloft  said,  "Well,  beat  that." 

Adeline  cut  next  and  drew  a  trey. 

"Damn  the  luck!"  she  cried. 

Edna  picked  next  and  proudly  showed  a 
King. 

"Well,  girls,  to-night  I  win." 

Turning  to  me  she  said : 

"Come  on,  boy  friend,  get  set,  for  you  be' 
long  to  me  for  the  first  half  hour." 

Terror  burned  at  my  heart.  I  trembled. 

"Please,  please,  girls,  please  let  me  go  home. 
If  that  is  what  you  are  after  why  don't  you 
get  that  kind  of  a  man?  I'm  not  that  sort 
really,  take  my  word  for  it.  Please  let  me  out 
so  that  I  can  get  home !" 

"Oh  fold  it,  Wilfred!  Do  I  look  so  very  bad 
to  take?"  There  was  something  almost  human 
in  Edna's  voice.  I  stood  sobbing,  shaking  like  a 
leaf,  in  body  and  soul.  And  then,  as  I  looked 
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at  her  for  a  moment  there  seemed  to  be  a 
flicker  of  pity  in  her  eyes. 

"Please!  Please!"  I  pleaded.  "Stop  and 
think.  If  it  were  your  brother  to  whom  this 
terrible  thing  were  happening — " 

Through  my  tears  I  was  watching  Edna 
closely,  and  saw  that  it  struck  something  deep 
in  her.  She  turned  and  was  about  to  speak  to 
the  others.  I  seized  the  advantage. 

"You  have  a  brother,  haven't  you?"  I  asked. 
"In  the  Navy  or  in  Mexico,  or  maybe  New 
York." 

"You  win,  damn  it,"  she  said.  "I  have." 

"Don't  be  a  damned  fool,  Edna,"  Adeline 
was  saying. 

"No,  girls,"  there  was  a  fine  womanliness 
in  Edna's  voice.  "We  really  can't  do  it.  I  owe 
Frank  that  much." 

"Well,  then  get  out  of  the  way.  I'm  next.  If 
you  want  to  pass  it  up,  don't  be  a  dog  in  the 
manger."  Margy  stepped  forward,  trying  to 
push  Edna  aside.  But  Edna  stood  her  ground. 

"No  you  don't.  We'll  talk  this  over.  Quick, 
Wilfred,  run  into  the  bedroom." 

I  needed  no  urging.  In  a  moment  I  was  be- 
hind the  thick  oaken  door,  had  bolted  it,  and 
pushed  the  dresser  against  it.  Running  to  the 
window,  I  opened  it,  but  it  was  shuttered  and 
barred  from  the  outside.  Trembling,  I  crouched 
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in  a  corner,  waiting  for  what  might  come  next. 

The  sounds  of  loud  voices  and  clinking 
glasses  came  from  the  next  room.  Edna  was 
arguing  valiantly,  but  she  was  not  enough  for 
them.  They  made  a  concerted  rush  for  the 
door,  Margy  and  Adeline  together,  too  much 
for  the  futile  bravery  of  my  champion.  But 
the  lock  and  the  dresser  held. 

Finally  the  noise  died  down.  They  had  evi- 
dently fallen  into  a  drunken  sleep.  And  then  I 
noticed  the  dawn,  like  a  sheet  of  pale  yellow 
paper,  creeping  into  my  room  under  the 
shutters. 

I  heard  a  slight  noise  at  the  window  and 
suddenly  the  shutters  swung  wide,  letting  in 
the  full  glory  of  the  day.  I  trembled  and  drew 
back,  but  was  reassured  by  Edna's  fine,  strong 
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Don't  be  afraid,"  she  whispered.  "They're 
all  asleep.  I  got  them  tight  as  hell.  That  was 
the  only  way  to  manage  them." 

I  went  to  the  window,  dragging  my  limbs, 
one  after  the  other,  like  dead  things.  Doors 
were  slamming  sullenly  in  my  soul. 

"How  can  I  ever  thank  you,"  I  whispered 
wearily. 

"Don't  try,"  she  answered.  "I'm  doing  this 
for  my  brother's  sake." 
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I  climbed  out  and  stood  before  her,  tears 
of  gratitude  in  my  eyes. 

"Go  down  this  road,"  she  pointed.  "It's  only 
a  couple  of  miles  to  the  Albany  Post  road  and 
downhill  all  the  way.  You  can  pick  up  a  ride 
back  to  town.  Be  careful  who  you  go  out  with 
after  this." 

Weeping,  I  bent  and  kissed  her  hand. 

"God  bless  you,  and  your  brother.  May  he 
always  remain  pure,"  I  cried,  and  turning  from 
her,  fled  down  the  road. 
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XV 

MARCH  first.  Our  wedding  anniversary. 
Month  of  Vorahniings  of  Spring,  and 
memories  and  Roberta.  Roberta  standing  tall 
and  strong  with  me.  Roberta  vital  in  her  quiet, 
mannish  gray  Chanel  ensemble  and  her  terse, 
gray  Reboux  tam,  a  replica  of  one  of  Rose 
Descat's  creations.  (She  loathed  clinging 
feminine  frills  and  fluffinesses.)  Roberta  kneel- 
ing at  the  altar  of  the  Little  Church  around 
the  Corner. 

We  had  given  up  the  idea  of  being  married 
in  City  Hall.  That  had  been  our  original  in- 
tention because  it  had  seemed  a  part  of  our 
civic  duty.  But  Roberta  decided  she  didn't  like 
the  statue  of  Civic  Virtue,  and  she  thought 
we  might  bump  into  Grover  Whalen.  She  had 
definite  ideas  about  his  mustache. 

How  high  my  heart  beat  then.  Nothing  could 
defeat  it.  The  traffic  roared.  People  stared  at 
us.  But  we  didn't  know.  We  didn't  see.  We 
bought  a  bag  of  peanuts  from  a  little  Italian, 
a  bunch  of  pencils  from  an  old  lady.  We  said, 
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"Keep  the  change."  We  walked  In  a  glow  of 
enchantment. 

Another  anniversary  morning  without 
Roberta.  But  worse  than  that,  an  anniversary 
morning  without  even  my  pure  dream  of 
Roberta.  I  could  not  think  of  her  any  more 
without  having  terrible  visions  of  prize  fights 
and  lust  and  baseness.  My  beautiful  dream  was 
shattered.  After  her  confession  to  me,  she  was 
only  a  woman.  Could  I  ever  face  her  again? 

Yet  on  a  day  like  this,  couldn't  one  forgive? 
Couldn't  one  forget,  for  the  day  at  least? 

What  a  day  it  was !  The  sun  was  a  little  girl 
nine  years  old  going  tiptoe  to  her  first  com- 
munion. The  air  was  warm  gold.  Dusty  gold. 
I  was  afraid  to  get  up.  I  knew  breakfast  would 
be  waiting:  casaba  melon  and  the  inexorable 
eggs.  Breakfast  after  a  hideous,  ghost-haunted 
night !  I  felt  sick.  I  wanted  to  run  out  and  find 
the  Roberta  I  had  once  known  and  pillow  my 
head  between  her  magnificent  breasts  and  cry 
like  a  child. 

If  I  pretended  hard  enough,  couldn't  I  make 
that  Roberta  come  true  again?  Couldn't  I  for- 
get my  disillusionment  and  play  at  love  with 
my  once  so  beautiful  beloved? 

I  must  find  her.  I  must  see  her.  Come  what 
may. 
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I  lifted  the  telephone  receiver  off  the  hook. 
My  voice  trembled. 

"Rhinewater  0202." 

I  could  hear  the  operator  ringing  at  the 
other  end.  Ringing.  Ringing.  No  answer.  I 
was  defeated.  I  was  a  poem  by  Dorothy 
Parker.  I  was  "The  Conning  Tower"  with 
F.  P.  A.  on  his  vacation.  I  was  "It  Seems  to 
Me"  without  Heywood  Broun.  A  sheep  dog 
who  had  never  seen  a  sheep.  I  was  holding  the 
telephone  receiver.  Gripping  it  tight,  as  though 
It  might  be  the  knob  of  a  door  I  was  holding 
to  keep  it  from  slamming.   .  .  . 

Then — O  fire  under  the  Andes  1  A  voice! 
All  my  disillusionment — the  prize-fighter — 
Roberta's  scornful  laughter — were  forgotten. 
Her  voice  answered.  Like  a  silver  loop  of 
music.  My  heart  was  beating  like  a  bird,  quick 
and  little  and  furious.  I  could  hardly  speak. 
It  choked  me. 

"It's  Wilfred,  Darling." 

"Alfred!  Sweet  Boy!  What  a  dear  you  are 
to  call.  You're  coming  over  to-night,  aren't 
you?  You've  stayed  away  from  me  too  long, 
you  know.  I  haven't  seen  you  for  three  nights. 
And  I've  been  lonesome.  And  cold.  I  hate  sleep- 
ing alone,  you  know-  ..." 

"O  Roberta  .  .  .  Roberta  I  Not  Alfred. 
Wilfred.  Your  Wilfred.  It's  me!" 
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"Oh,  it's  you."  There  was  something  dis- 
couraged and  hopeless  in  her  voice. 

"Don't  you  know  why  I'm  calling?" 

"Why?" 

"Can't  you  guess?" 

"What?' 

"Please,  Darling,  Roberta.  Oh  please.  .  .  . 
You're  just  pretending.  It's  our  wedding  anni- 
versary." 

"Well,  what  of  It?" 

"Please,  Darling,  Roberta,  have  dinner  with 
me.  And  then  let's  see  a  show.  .  .  .  All  right, 
then  we  won't  see  a  show  .  .  .  but  we  must 
celebrate.  You  will  have  dinner  with  your 
lonely  little  Willie  won't  you?  And  I'll  wear 
that  dark  lavender  Bond  Street  model  you 
liked  so  much  .  .  .  the  one  you  had  Nelson 
make  up  for  me.  .  .  .  Yes,  dear,  at  seven.  .  .  . 
Senucci's  in  the  Village.  Good." 

I  don't  know  how  I  lived  till  seven,  how  I 
endured  the  day.  I  forced  thoughts  of  Alfred 
and  the  prize-fighter  out  of  mind.  I  took 
showers  in  relays.  An  orgy  of  showers.  I  swam 
in  Houbigant.  I  must  be  beautiful  for  her.  I 
must  be  brave.  She  must  never  know  how  I 
have  suffered.  The  showers  carried  me  till 
merciful  dusk  came  with  the  moon  in  a  mist 
and  the  stars  powder  pale.  It  boded  rain. 

But  who  cared?  Let  it  rain.  Let  it  pour  toads 
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and  long-legged  serpents.  I  was  exultant.  I 
was  going  to  see  my  love.  I  was  going  to  look 
upon  the  eyelids  and  the  eyes  of  my  love.  I  was 
going  to  drown  in  contemplation  of  the  mouth 
of  my  love.  I  was  going  to  drink  the  words  of 
the  mouth  of  my  love  like  white  honey  wine. 

Dinner  at  Senucci's.  Lamps  like  moths  on 
fire.  Muted  Hawaiian  melodies.  Roberta  talked 
Westinghouse  Airbrake.  I  let  her,  I  didn't 
mind.  The  dinner  was  good.  She  said  so,  very 
loudly.  She  devoured  everything,  including  my 
portions.  She  drank  everything  In  sight.  And 
there  was  plenty  to  drink.  Then  she  laughed, 
a  loud,  hard  laugh — O  dear  dependable  laugh- 
ter 1 — and  said : 

"Now  what?" 

Her  corsage  of  talisman  roses,  which  I  had 
sent  her  from  Schling's  jiggled  as  she  stood 
up.  One  rose  fell  to  the  floor.  I  picked  it  up  as 
though  it  were  a  wounded  bird.  I  put  it  into  my 
left  breast  pocket. 

I  persuaded  her  to  come  to  Marcus'  with 
me.  We  piled  into  the  cab.  It  was  raining  a 
bit.  Just  beginning  to  rain.  Large,  flat  spatters. 
Slow  warm  explosions  of  rain  on  the  streets  and 
pavements.  A  fine,  coolish  smell  of  air,  a  little 
salty  sweet,  drifting  into  the  open  taxi  win- 
dows. The  windows  furring  over  with  rain.  We 
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left  the  windows  open.  Roberta  laughing,  nudg- 
ing me  with  playful  roughness.  .  .  . 

She  thought  the  place  weird,  as  usual,  but 
nice  ...  as  usual.  Like  Poe,  or  something  to 
that  effect.  Collins  informed  us  that  his  master 
was  out  for  the  evening.  Good  old  Collins. 
Good  old  Marcus.  Roberta  asked  for  a  high- 
ball. More  Westinghouse  Airbrake.  More 
highballs.  Then  she  said,  "I  must  be  going. 
What  time  is  it?" 

I  pleaded  with  her  to  stay.  I  got  down  on 
my  knees  and  begged  her  with  tears  in  my 
eyes.  I  was  determined  to  show  her  that  one 
need  not  be  a  prize-fighter —  She  was  adamant. 
She  was  malachite.  She  insisted  on  going.  In 
a  heartsick  daze  I  opened  the  door  to  hail  3 
taxi. 

It  was  pouring  toads  and  long-legged  ser- 
pents 1  O  wonderful  rain!  Rain  to  the  rescue! 
Equinoxes  and  Rain !  Oh,  Friends  of  My 
Heart!  Roberta  recoiled. 

"You  can't  go  !"  I  screamed.  "It's  madness  !" 
I  was  laughing  for  sheer  ecstasy.  Crying  too. 

"Give  me  another  highball.  Make  It  strong. 
I'll  stay." 
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XVI 

THE  next  day  the  rain  turned  to  snow. 
Frozen  tears  fell  on  the  streets  all  that 
day  as  my  own  tears  were  falling  in  the  darkness 
of  my  heart.  Even  the  elements  seemed  sympa- 
thetically to  echo  the  disaster  In  my  soul. 

I  could  not  bear  the  room.  It  was  too  recent 
of  Roberta.  It  was  a  torture  chamber.  And 
there  mocking  my  loneliness  was  the  crisp 
twenty  dollar  bill  which  Roberta  had  left  on 
my  dresser  when  she  had  slipped  out  without 
waking  me.  It  defeated  me.  I  hated  touching  it. 
Was  this,  then,  the  reward  one  gave  a  "pale 
pink  lover"?  My  lip  curled  In  scorn.  In  that 
moment  I  think  I  hated  Roberta.  Angrily  I 
brushed  It  off  my  dresser  and  into  the  open  top 
drawer,  where  It  lay  confused  with  handker- 
chiefs and  gloves,  not  caring. 

And  then,  In  a  wave  of  emotion,  the  whole 
of  my  wasted  life  rose  up  before  me  and 
mocked  my  anger.  Twenty  dollars  for  life  and 
love  and  young  hope !  I  sobbed,  and  a  tear 
dropped  on  the  bill,  wrinkling  its  crisp  surface. 
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Blinded  with  grief  I  stumbled  down  the 
stairs  to  breakfast.  If  only  Marcus  were  there. 
If  only  he  had  not  left  me  the  night  before, 
this  would  not  have  happened.  I  could  open  my 
heart  to  him;  he  would  understand.  But  no 
Marcus.  Only  the  sleet-stained  windows.  Only 
the  casaba  melon  .   .   .  and  the  slice  of  lemon. 

Collins,  in  a  very  matter  of  fact  tone,  in- 
formed me  that  his  master  had  not  come  in 
last  night.  I  stared  at  him,  uncomprehending. 
I  could  not  believe  it. 

"He  does  this  regularly,  sir,  nothing  un- 
usual." 

"Does  what?"  I  cried  in  alarm. 

"Stays  out  all  night,  sir." 

"But,"  I  protested,  "what  of  his  health? 
This  will  wreck  him." 

"If  I  may  be  so  bold,  sir,  I  should  say  quite 
the  contrary.  He  thrives  upon  it." 

With  this  Collins  abruptly  departed  to  re- 
turn with  the  butter  and  rolls.  I  had  no  heart 
for  breakfast.  I  could  not  eat.  I  toyed  with  the 
melon  and  the  rolls.  Left  the  coffee  untouched. 
I  pushed  the  eggs  away.  Of  all  things  I  could 
not  bear  eggs  this  morning  ...  of  all  morn- 
ings. ...  I  fled  the  table  in  a  panic.  I  did 
not  dare  go  to  my  room.  Collins  had  thought- 
fully put  a  log  on  the  fire.  Good  old  Collins. 
Such  serenity  and  peace  of  mind  as  he  had.  I 
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must  look  into  this  Pelman  system.  Perhaps 
there  I  might  find  respite  and  nepenthe. 

I  tried  to  read.  But  it  was  of  no  avail.  One 
book  after  another  from  Marcus'  extensive 
library  dropped  from  my  nerveless  hands.  The 
Autobiography  of  Benvenuto  Cellini.  The 
novels  of  Cervantes  and  Scarron.  Manon 
Lescaut,  Le  Doyen  de  Killerine  by  the  Abbe 
Prevot.  The  Latin  Letters  of  Heloise  to 
Abelard.  Tom  Jones.  Letters  of  a  Portuguese 
Nun.  Two  or  three  stories  by  Auguste  La  Fon- 
taine. Pignotti's  History  of  Tuscany.  fVerther. 
Brantome.  Memoirs  of  Carlo  Gozzi.  The 
Memoirs  of  Lauzun,  Saint-Simon,  d'Epinay, 
de  Stael,  Marmontel,  Bezenval,  Roland, 
Duclos,  Horace  Walpole,  Evelyn,  Hutchinson. 
Letters  of  Mademoiselle  Lespinasse. 

I  tried  to  find  forgetfulness  in  the  choicest 
tidbits  in  the  library.  Appleton's  Guide  to  Life. 
I  went  through  the  four  volumes  one  after 
another.  Swiftly,  listlessly.  From  their  titles 
they  promised  much.  Bedside  Tales,  by  other 
Men's  Wives.  Little  Journeys  into  the  Homes 
of  Well  Kept  Women.  Great  Artists  that  Have 
Cost  Me  Nothing.  And  Bits  of  Fun  and  Divers 
Other  Pieces.  But  In  my  present  mood  I  hun- 
gered after  Elsie  Dinsmore  and  the  Rollo 
Books.  I  could  not  find  them  anywhere.  I  must 
speak  to  Marcus  about  this. 
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Somehow  or  other  night  fell.  I  will  never 
know  why.  Collins — good  old  Collins — had 
tried  his  best  to  tempt  me  with  culinary  inven- 
tions. Apparently  the  cook  was  taking  my  in- 
difference as  a  personal  affront — threatening 
to  leave  unless  I  should  apologize  and  do 
better.  But,  alas,  he  could  never  understand. 
Only  Marcus.  Oh  where  was  Marcus ! 

Then,  suddenly,  as  if  in  answer  to  my  des- 
peration, the  downstairs  door  slammed.  Doors 
slamming  I  Always  through  my  life  doors  would 
go  slamming,  slamming  in  the  empty  corridors 
of  my  heart.  Something  will  have  to  be  done 
about  doors.  I  must  speak  to  Marcus.  I  heard 
Marcus'  voice.  There  was  some  one  with  him. 
It  sounded  like  a  woman.  I  felt  a  pang  of  re- 
sentment. This  night  I  wanted  Marcus  to 
myself.  This  night  of  all  nights. 

I  heard  Collins.  He  was  taking  their  wraps. 

I  heard  Collins  say,  "Yes,  sir,  he's  in  the 
library,  sir.  Fm  a  bit  anxious  about  him,  sir. 
Hasn't  touched  a  morsel  of  food  all  day,  sir. 
The  cook  threatens  to  leave." 

I  heard  Marcus  laugh.  He  always  laughed. 
Splendid  Marcus. 

A  young  lady  walked  into  the  room.  I  was 
aghast. 

"But — where  is — "  I  never  finished  that 
sentence.  Marcus  walked  into  the  room. 
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"Well — well,  been  entertaining  ladies,  I 
understand!  It's  about  time  you  got  wise  to 
yourself.  Meet  my  friend  Elizabeth." 

Marcus  would  come  in  like  that.  Splendid 
Marcus.  I  stood  up.  I  bowed.  "The  pleasure  is 
all  my  own." 

Marcus  chuckled.  I  turned  to  him.  "Where 
were  you  last  night?"  I  asked  in  mingled  con- 
cern and  apprehension. 

"Wilfred,  I  must  let  you  in  on  a  secret. 
Elizabeth  has  a  daybed.  And  it  was  not  so  com- 
fortable last  night.  So  I  promised  her  a  com- 
fortable bed  to-night.  And  here  we  are.  Just 
one  big  happy  family." 

"But,"  I  insisted,  "Marcus,  I  must  speak 
with  you,  alone.   ...  If  the  lady  will  permit." 

"That's  all  right,  there's  plenty  of  time.  To- 
morrow is  another  day,"  laughed  Marcus.  He 
was  always  laughing. 

"NO,  No,  No,"  I  protested.  "I'm  awfully 
sorry,  I  can't  wait." 

"All  right.  As  you  say.  Just  keep  my  friend 
amused  for  a  moment.  I'll  be  right  back."  With 
this  he  walked  out  of  the  room. 

She  turned  to  me.  "Sit  down.  Handsome, 
make  yourself  at  home.  Did  you  hear  the  latest 
story?" 

I  was  not  certain.  She  needed  no  encourage- 
ment but  went  right  on. 
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"There  was  a  woman  who  was  going  to  have 
a  baby.  And  she  didn't  know  which  of  two  fel- 
lows, a  Scotchman  and  an  Irishman,  was  the 
father.  But  they  was  both  pretty  good  fellows 
so  she  told  both  of  'em  all  about  it  and  sez, 
'What'm  I  goin'  ta  do?  He's  gonna  be  my  own 
flesh  an'  blood  an'  I'd  like  for  'im  to  get  a  good 
education  like  me.'  So  the  two  fellows  gets  to- 
gether and  decides  they'll  sort  of  take  joint  re- 
sponsibility and  pay  for  the  show  and  see  that 
the  kid  gets  a  good  education.  So  they  see  that 
the  woman  takes  good  care  of  herself  and  eats 
a  lot  of  spinach  and  everything  so  she'll  get  a 
healthy  kid.  Well,  just  before  the  kid's  about 
to  come  the  Irishman  has  to  go  to  Europe,  so 
the  Scotchman  says  he'll  take  care  of  things. 
Well,  when  the  Irishman  was  halfway  across, 
he  gets  a  radio  from  the  Scotchman,  'Baby  born. 
It  was  twins.  Mine  died.'  " 

"I'm  sorry,"  I  replied,  "I  don't  like  jokes 
about  babies  dying." 

She  looked  at  me,  ready  to  jump.  Marcus 
walked  into  the  room.  A  pair  of  pajamas  and 
a  robe  over  his  arm. 

"Here  you  are.  Honey.  You  draw  the  first 
suite  up.  I'll  be  in  after  I  have  a  talk  with 
Ferdie." 

Why  did  he  always  call  me  Ferdie  ?  He  knew 
my  name  was  Wilfred.   She  got  up,  put  her 
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arms  around  Marcus,  kissed  him,  blew  a  kiss  in 
my  direction  and  billowed  out  of  the  room.  I 
did  not  like  her.  So  different  from  Harriet. 
She  would  never  have  done  that.  Certainly  she 
would  never  have  billowed.  I  must  speak  to 
Marcus  about  that.  Also  about  calling  me 
Ferdie. 

Marcus  sat  down  opposite  me  and  lit  a  large 
black  Havana.  Cigars  annoy  me.  The  butts 
smell  so. 

"Well,  Ferdie,  tell  papa  what's  eating  you?" 

I  poured  out  my  heart  to  him.  I  told  him  the 
story  of  Roberta's  coming,  of  Roberta's  stay- 
ing, and  Roberta's  leaving.  When  I  came  to 
the  episode  of  the  twenty  dollar  bill,  I  wept. 
It  was  too  much.  It  defeated  me.  Utterly. 

Marcus  leaned  back  and  bellowed: 

"What  the  hell  is  eating  you?  Twenty  dol- 
lars is  a  darn  good  price.  I  don't  think  I'm 
worth  it  myself,  I  don't  mind  telling  you." 

I  got  angry.  Very  angry.  This  was  no  time 
for  jesting. 

"Marcus,  don't  fool  with  me.  I  can't  stand 
it.  Tell  me  what  to  do." 

"Do?  Why  you  silly,  do  what  I'm  doing." 

"But  I  can't.  Even  after  all  that  has  hap- 
pened, Roberta  means  too  much  to  me." 

"You  don't  mean  a  damn  thing  to  her.  Did 
you  ever  go  to  kindergarten?" 
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"Yes." 

"Well,  graduate.  It's  about  time  you  woke 
up.  In  your  present  condition  you're  about  as 
useful  as  an  icebox  to  an  Eskimo.  Here  you  are 
moping  your  life  away  over  nothing  at  all." 

"Nothing  at  all?" 

"Nothing  at  all,  and  less  than  that.  Now  lis- 
ten to  the  way  papa  celebrated  his  wedding 
anniversary. 

"Coalesce  mentally,  if  you  can,  the  wintry 
chill  of  Berlin,  the  penetrating  rain  of  London, 
and  the  sharp,  biting  wind  of  San  Francisco — 
a  night  very  much  like  to-night,  Wilfred — my 
wedding  anniversary. 

"Buried  deep  in  my  own  thoughts,  I  wan- 
dered down  Broadway.  Head  down,  one  hand, 
Napoleon-like  in  my  coat,  the  other  holding 
fast  to  my  hat,  I  crossed  Times  Square,  seeking 
after  this  elusive  something  called  Life. 

"Out  of  a  store,  whose  lights  danced  and 
blinked  through  the  falling  rain  and  snow, 
timidly  ventured  forth  a  slight  girl.  Both  her 
hands  were  busily  engaged  trying  to  manage 
her  umbrella.  But  the  wind  was  stronger  than 
she.  It  jerked  the  umbrella  from  her  hands  and 
sent  it  scurrying  across  the  pavement.   .   .   ." 

"Lucky  girl  1"  I  interposed,  foreseeing  that 
Marcus  had  come  to  her  rescue.  "Lucky  that 
you  just  happened  along!" 
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But  he  seemed  a  little  impatient  at  my  inter- 
ruption and  went  on  as  before. 

"I  did  not  see  it  until  it  had  almost  reached 
me.  I  lunged  after  it,  managed  to  grab  it  and, 
after  some  quick  maneuvering,  closed  it.  Then 
holding  it  up,  so  as  to  attract  the  owner,  I 
looked  about  to  find  some  one  to  claim  it. 

*'The  girl,  seeing  her  umbrella  saved  from 
total  ruin,  hurried  over  to  me.  'Thank  you,' 
she  said,  'I  really  thought  it  was  gone.'  'If  I 
were  you,  I  wouldn't  try  to  open  it  again.  It's 
apt  to  take  you  along  with  it  next  time,'  I 
cautioned  her,  as  I  was  about  to  hand  the  um- 
brella back  to  her.  'But,'  I  continued,  'I  really 
believe  I  ought  to  carry  it  for  you.  Where  are 
you  going?'  'I  was  just  going  home,'  she  re- 
plied, somewhat  taken  aback.  'Why  do  you 
ask?'  'Just  because  I'm  lonesome.  Take  tea 
with  me  instead.' 

"This  sufficed  to  introduce  us  and  together 
we  walked  down  Broadway,  oblivious  to  the 
weather — that  is,  I  was.  The  fact  is,  that  I  was 
oblivious  to  everything  except  the  girl  next  to 
me. 

"She  was  slight,  black  eyed,  dimple-cheeked, 
with  uncontrollable  jet  hair  that  struggled  to 
get  out  from  under  her  jaunty  green  hat.  Her 
dress  was  simple.  She  might  have  been  a  stenog- 
rapher, a  clerk,  a  chorus  girl,  or  a  poetess,  for 
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all  I  knew.  I  have  never  been  good  at  classify- 
ing these  near-goddesses  that  the  winds  of 
happy  chance  have  blown  my  way.  But  this  I 
knew:  that  she  was  pretty. 

"  'What  were  you  doing  out  in  this  weather?' 
she  asked,  by  way  of  opening  conversation. 

"  'Nothing  very  much  in  particular;  just 
looking  around,'  I  replied. 

"  'Not  for  an  honest  man,  of  that  I'm  sure, 
for  you  had  no  lantern.'  There  was  a  con- 
tagious laugh  in  her  voice  which  played  havoc 
with  my  heart  beats. 

"  'To  be  quite  frank  with  you.  It  would  make 
little  difference  whether  he  were  honest  or  dis- 
honest. The  important  thing  is  that  the  person 
I  find  should  be  human,'  I  told  her — somewhat 
wistfully,  I  fear. 

"We  walked  into  a  little  tea  place  on  Forty- 
fifth  street. 

"We  talked  of  everything  from  Bruno  to 
beer,  from  Spinoza  to  spinach.  Our  conversa- 
tion skirted  every  subject  that  two  Intelligent 
persons  might  interest  themselves  in  and,  again 
and  again,  our  teacups  were  drained." 

"Extraordinary,"  I  interrupted.  "And  a  girl 
you'd  never  met  before  !" 

"Either  you  want  to  hear  this  story  or  you 
don't,  Wilfred,"  Marcus  said  with  more  as- 
perity, I  thought,  than  the  occasion  demanded. 
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"Oh,  I  do,  Marcus,"  I  murmured  politely. 
"Really,  I  do." 

"Very  well,  then,"  he  went  on,  pacified. 

"Suddenly  she  looked  at  her  wrist  watch. 
'Why  it's  almost  eleven!'  she  exclaimed  in 
startled  surprise.  'I've  got  to  be  running  along.' 

"  'Where  to?'  I  asked.  'Eleven  isn't  late.' 

"  'It's  late  enough  for  me,'  she  answered, 
slipping  her  arms  into  the  sleeves  of  her  coat. 
'I've  got  to  be  at  work  at  eleven-fifteen.' 

"  'Work?'  I  could  not  conceal  my  surprise. 
'You  work?' 

"  'Oh  yes,  ladies  must  live,  you  know,'  she 
said  in  a  tone  of  raillery. 

"  'What  sort  of  work  is  it  that  you  start 
after  most  people  are  asleep?' 

"  'I'm  a  high  priestess  of  the  cult  of  Zara- 
thustra.  I  and  my  flock  each  dawn  greet  the  ris- 
ing sun  with  ribald  glee  and  drunken  song.'  This 
she  said  dramatically,  but  her  voice  still  laughed. 

"  'Am  I  to  mock  or  am  I  to  become  one  of 
your  disciples?'  I  asked  with  an  ironical  smile. 

"  'That  depends  entirely  upon  your  intelli- 
gence. But  let's  run.  It's  getting  late.' 

"We  left  the  warm  tea  room  and  pushed  our 
way  through  the  groping  crowds  that  poured 
from  the  theaters.  On  the  way  over  she  ex- 
plained that  she  was  doing  a  bit  in  the  Green 
Snapdragon's  new  revue. 
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"Taking  me  by  the  hand  as  one  would  a 
child,  she  led  me  through  the  crowded  maze  of 
Broadway  traffic,  miraculously  avoiding  the 
wheels  of  motors,  dodging  past  slowly  moving 
people,  out  into  the  gutter,  back  on  the  side- 
walk, out  again,  until  we  found  ourselves  going 
through  the  back  door  of  the  Green  Snap- 
dragon. With  a  sudden  twist  she  darted  down  a 
semi-hidden  stair,  dragging  me  after  her. 

"Once  inside  she  asked  the  headwaiter  to 
show  me  to  a  small  side  table  and,  promising 
to  join  me  as  soon  as  it  was  possible,  she  dis- 
appeared into  a  green-curtained  room  which 
bore  the  legend  'Ladies.'  " 

"I  found  myself  hanging  on  Marcus'  words 
as  the  narrative  progressed.  What  would  I 
have  done  in  his  place?  I  wondered.  I  wanted 
to  stop  and  discuss  this  with  him,  but  some- 
thing in  his  eyes  warned  me  not  to  interrupt 
him  again. 

"Still  living  in  the  pleasant  surprise  of  our 
meeting,  and  the  strange  succession  of  events," 
he  told  me,  "I  surrendered  my  hat  and  coat  to 
a  smiling  girl  who,  genie-like  appeared  from 
apparently  nowhere.  I  followed  the  headwaiter 
through  the  labyrinth  of  tables  scattered 
around  a  small  cleared  space  that  served  as 
dancefloor  to  the  habitues  of  the  Green  Snap- 
dragon. The  great  majority  of  the  tables  were 
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still  unoccupied.  The  orchestra  was  engaged  in 
its  preparatory  tuning  up. 

"I  sat  quietly  wondering  what  manner  of 
woman  this  was  that  the  storm  had  hurled 
against  me.  I  did  not  know  her  name.  There 
seemed  to  have  been  no  need  for  names.  That 
evidently  had  been  taken  for  granted.  She  was 
not  the  type  I  had  associated  with  cabaret 
revues.  From  now  on,  I  resolved,  my  opinion  of 
these  women  would  be  totally  different.  She 
was  educated,  of  that  there  could  be  no  doubt. 
I  recalled  how  authoritatively  she  had  spoken 
of  one  Chalanterus  Didymus.  I  remembered  it 
was  in  connection  with  some  geometrical  (or 
was  it  an  astronomical?)  question  that  had 
come  up  during  our  conversation.  Who  in  hell, 
I  pondered,  was  this  Didymus  fellow  anyway? 
I  remembered  vaguely  hearing  the  name  some- 
where. At  college  or  was  it  at  some  musical 
comedy  I  had  recently  seen?  What  good  was 
my  Harvard  diploma  if  it  could  not  help  me 
now? 

"I  ordered  another  highball. 

"But  this  Didymus — I  could  not  get  him  out 
of  my  mind.  I  was  rapidly  conjuring  up  a  defi- 
nite personality.  Mentally  I  saw  him  before 
me.  Yes,  he  had  a  beard.  He  was  dark,  short 
and  stubby,  damn  him.  He  was  laughing  at  me. 
I  glared  back  at  him. 
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"  'You're  not  very  talkative.' 

"I  started.  My  charming  lady  had  returned 
without  my  knowing  It.  There  she  was,  that 
heavenly,  infectious  smile,  so  much  a  part  of 
her.  I  smiled  back.  Neither  of  us  spoke.  Soft, 
insinuating  strains  of  dance  music  came  invit- 
ingly to  us. 

"  'Dance?'  I  asked,  looking  questioningly  at 
her. 

"  'No,  thanks,'  she  laughed.  'It's  so  much 
nicer,  don't  you  think,  to  sit  here — and  talk, 
rather  than  be  jostled  by  this  crowd.'  She  ges- 
tured vaguely  to  indicate  the  momentarily  in- 
creasing number  of  dancers  on  the  floor. 

"I  offered  up  a  silent  prayer  of  thanksgiving, 
for  I'm  a  rotten  dancer.  Our  conversation 
moved  on. 

"Suddenly  the  lights  were  switched  off,  a 
signal  that  the  show  was  about  to  begin.  She 
jumped  up  hastily,  and  excused  herself  to  hurry 
to  her  dressing  room.  In  an  instant  she  was 
swallowed  up  in  darkness. 

"The  orchestra  blared  forth.  Then  suddenly 
stopped.  The  master  of  ceremonies  stepped  for- 
ward. A  young  smiling  fellow,  red  cheeked,  too 
clean,  I  mentally  decided.  He  started  talking, 
mentioning  names.  I  could  see  his  lips  move. 
Only  occasionally  could  I  hear  his  words. 

"Six  girls  came  out  of  the  darkness.  She  was 
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not  among  them.  They  danced.  Then  darkness 
again.  When  the  lights  came  on  almost  imme- 
diately they  were  gone  and  the  master  of  cere- 
monies was  there.  His  lips  moved.  He  was 
mentioning  names.  I  listened  eagerly.  But  no. 
A  man  and  a  woman  in  a  Spanish  dance  fol- 
lowed the  announcement.  Again  the  master  of 
ceremonies.  But  what  was  he  saying  so  funny 
that  the  crowd  laughed?  Loud  applause. 

"By  Jove,  it  was  she !  Her  overalls,  which 
came  to  just  below  her  hips,  had  no  back.  Her 
exposed  bare  legs  gleamed  white.  There  were 
quaint,  large  ruffs  on  her  cuffs,  a  jaunty  green 
hat  cocked  over  one  eye,  a  walking  stick  that 
glistened  under  the  spotlight.  She  was  singing 
'Yes  Sir,  She's  My  Baby,'  and,  believe  it  or  not, 
Wilfred,  I  thought  it  was  beautiful." 

"How  incongruous,"  I  burst  out,  and  then, 
remembering  Marcus'  irritation  before,  put 
my  hand  over  my  mouth.  But  this  time  he 
nodded  his  approval. 

"Yes,  Wilfred.  It  was  as  incongruous  as — 
it  was  incongruous.  This  girl,  with  whom  I  had 
just  been  talking  of  Zarathustra,  Kant,  Freud, 
and — what  was  his  name — Didymus — out  there 
singing  'Yes  Sir,  She's  My  Baby' — singing  to 
this  crowd  who  didn't  know  anything  about  the 
existence  of  Didymus  and  didn't  care.  How  un- 
believable it  all  was  I 
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"The  people  were  applauding.  She  had  fin- 
ished her  song.  She  bowed  and  ran  back  into 
the  darkness.  More  applause.  She  came  out 
again,  this  time  holding  the  hand  of  the  master 
of  ceremonies.  They  bowed  to  the  crowd,  then 
to  each  other,  and  once  more  she  fled  into  the 
darkness. 

"Then  followed  in  turn,  a  man,  a  dancer,  a 
toe  dancer,  the  six  girls  once  more,  another  man 
and  a  piano,  a  thin  weepy  tenor  voice.  The 
lights  flashed  up.  The  show  was  over.  I  turned 
around.  There  she  was. 

"  'How  did  you  like  our  show?'  she  asked. 

"  'When  did  you  come  back?'  I  countered. 

"  'Just  before  the  lights  went  up.  I  don't  like 
to  make  myself  too  conspicuous.' 

"  'You  have  a  charming  voice,'  I  said  en- 
thusiastically. 

"  'I'm  glad  you  think  so,'  she  answered 
simply. 

"  'But  tell  me,'  I  went  on,  perplexed,  'why 
here?' 

"  'Where  else?'  she  queried. 

"  'There  must  be  thousands  of  opportunities 
for  a  girl  with  a  voice  like  yours,'  I  offered. 

"  *I  too  thought  there  would  be.  But  waiting 
doesn't  pay  the  rent.'  She  smiled  regretfully." 

Marcus  paused  a  moment  in  his  recital  and 
I  sat  forward  in  an  eager  anticipatory  move- 
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ment  to  hear  the  rest.  Presently  he  was  talking 
again. 

"And  so  her  story  came  out.  She  had  come 
from  the  Middle  West  to  Chicago  to  study. 
Teachers  advised  her  to  go  abroad.  She  went 
to  Italy.  Three  years  of  it.  Then  back  to  New 
York.  But  no  engagement. 

"What  was  there  to  do?  She  was  too  good 
for  the  chorus.  There  were  no  opportunities  at 
anything  better,  not  even  a  chance  to  under- 
study. Along  came  this  opportunity,  a  fair  sal- 
ary, easy  work,  'and  I  don't  even  have  to  use 
my  own  name,'  she  finished. 

"In  one  of  those  reflex  moments  that  psychol- 
ogists talk  about,  I  looked  at  my  watch  and 
started.  It  was  three-thirty. 

"Together  we  left  the  Green  Snapdragon. 
It  had  stopped  raining,  and  was  quite  cold.  The 
streets  were  deserted.  The  sound  of  our  heels 
against  the  pavement  echoed  as  we  walked  to 
Broadway  where  I  hailed  a  taxi. 

"  'Tell  him  to  drive  to  74th  Street  just  west 
of  Broadway,'  she  said,  as  we  entered  the  cab. 

"The  taxi  dashed  madly  up  Broadway.  In- 
side, she  cuddled  close  to  me.  My  arm  very 
naturally  found  its  way  round  her  shoulders. 
Not  a  word  was  said.  We  were  each  mentally 
reviewing  the  events  of  the  evening. 

"With  squeaking  brakes  the  taxi  pulled  up 
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alongside  the  curb  before  a  conventional  brown- 
stone  front  house,  remodeled  into  apartments. 

"Together  we  entered  her  apartment.  Her 
apartment-mate  was  not  at  home.  Instead  there 
was  a  note  on  the  table  in  the  center  of  the 
room.  She  glanced  at  it  and,  turning  to  me, 
said,  'Agnes  won't  be  home  to-night.  She's 
visiting  friends  in  Pelham.' 

"  'Damned  thoughtful  of  her,'  I  said.  Then 
I  took  her  in  my  arms.  Her  pretty  head  lay 
against  my  shoulder  as  if  it  had  been  made  to 
rest  there. 

"  'Lovely  Darling,'  I  whispered. 

"She  looked  up  at  me  and  smiled  affirma- 
tively. 

"  'Which  of  the  gods  has  given  me  this  bless- 
ing?' I  asked,  drawing  her  closer. 

"  'Didymus,'  she  answered,  her  voice  low 
and  sweet,  but  still  laughing.  'I  prayed  to  him 
this  morning.  He  knows  how  I  hate  to  spend 
a  night  here  alone.'  " 

For  a  long  moment  neither  of  us  spoke.  I 
had  been  listening  with  absorbing  attention. 
Blind  old  Marcus,  I  thought,  in  a  sudden  ac- 
cess of  protective  sympathy.  Blind!  What  good 
was  it  to  anesthetize  a  pain  if  it  was  sure  to 
be  there  again  when  the  anesthetic  wore  off? 

Besides,  I  hated  anesthetics.  They  leave  you 
so  wobbly. 
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XVII 

YET  a  week  later  when  I  received  notice 
that  Roberta  was  about  to  enter  suit 
against  me  for  divorce,  I  would  have  welcomed 
an  anesthetic.  I  had  decided  that  I  would  not 
contest  it.  After  all  I  didn't  want  to  hold  her 
artificially  bound  to  me  If  she  wanted  to  be 
free.  But  after  my  last  contact  with  Roberta, 
the  thought  of  her  was  increasingly  painful.  I 
wondered  why  she  had  suddenly  decided  that 
she  needed  freedom.  Perhaps  the  prize- 
fighter .   .  . 

I  didn't  like  to  think  long  about  that. 

In  the  interval  between  Roberta's  visit  and 
the  notice,  I  had  thought  a  great  deal  about 
my  tragic  situation.  After  I  had  recovered  from 
the  shock  of  what  Roberta  had  told  me,  and 
the  emotional  breakdown  which  the  sight  of 
the  twenty  dollar  bill  had  caused,  something 
began  to  change  in  me.  I  felt  dull  and  listless. 
Nothing  held  my  interest.  The  name  of  Roberta 
no  longer  had  the  power  to  make  me  tingle 
as    though    an    electric    current   were    passing 
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through  my  body.  Some  reiterating  soothsayer 
within  me  kept  saying,  "She's  just  another 
woman,"  over  and  over  again.  Roberta,  she 
who  had  been  my  goddess,  some  one  different, 
apart  from  the  little  basenesses  of  humankind, 
was  after  all,  just  a  woman. 

And  the  name,  woman,  was  beginning  to 
have  a  harsh,  wicked,  sound  to  me.  Once  it  had 
symbolized  all  that  was  beautiful  and  tender 
and  true  to  me.  And  now  .   .  . 

Alfreda,  Harriet,  Mrs.  Haisley,  Adeline, — 
and  in  the  end,  Roberta  herself.  Roberta,  who 
spoke  of  her  prize-fighter  lovers.  Roberta,  who 
left  a  twenty  dollar  bill  on  my  dresser.  All 
women  of  whom  one  would  have  the  right  to 
expect  the  finest,  the  most  beautiful  spiritual 
accomplishments.  All — one  by  one — showing 
their  feet  of  clay,  muddying  the  clear  floor  of 
my  life.  They  were  physical,  carnal,  bestial. 

There  was  still  the  woman  I  had  once 
thought  Roberta  was,  set  in  my  soul  like  a 
shining  jewel;  but  I  knew  now  that  it  was 
unreal. 

And  there  was  still  something  elusively 
lovely  to  me  about  Harriet,  a  haunting  some- 
thing which  had  come  to  me  in  those  first  few 
minutes  before^ —  "What  are  we  waiting  for, 
Wilfred?  Isn't  the  elevator  working?"  There 
had  seemed  to  be  something  ineffably  beautiful 
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and  strong  in  Harriet  before  that  awful 
moment  when  giant  pines  began  crashing  to 
earth  in  the  forests  of  my  soul  and  all  the 
major  constellations  of  stars  fell  in  a  tinkling 
heap  of  tarnished  silver  at  my  feet. 

There  was  something  mysterious  about  Har- 
riet, something  which  I  knew  I  did  not  quite 
understand,  something  I  would  like  to  know 
better.  But  always,  whenever  I  felt  a  desire  to 
see  her,  an  insurmountable  barrier  reared  it- 
self, "Isn't  the  elevator  running?" 

It  is  true  that  I  was  not  entirely  unphysical 
in  all  of  those  long  lonesome  nights.  Occa- 
sionally I  would  think  of  Alfreda,  and  wonder 
if  there  were  not  some  truth  in  what  Marcus 
time  and  again  had  reiterated,  "Throw  a 
growling  dog  a  bone  and  forget  him."  Take 
sex  lightly.  Dissociate  sex  and  love.  In  the 
absence  of  a  lover  of  the  spirit,  take  a  com- 
panion of  the  flesh — and  forget  her  the  next 
morning. 

I  thought  of  the  hearty,  loud-mouthed, 
rather  gay,  Elizabeth  whom  Marcus  had 
brought  home  the  night  after  I  had  last  seen 
Roberta.  There  was  something  appealing  about 
that  kind  of  woman,  after  all.  At  least  there 
were  no  jolts  to  her — nothing  to  suggest  the 
slamming  of  doors,  and  she  was  honest.  She 
did  not  pretend  that  she  was  one  thing  and 
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then  turn  out  to  be  another  thing.  She  made 
her  bargain,  kept  it,  took  her  price,  and  you 
were  under  no  obligation  to  her  after  that. 
There  was  something  appealing  about  that,  in 
its  way. 

But  I  had  so  long  kept  myself  for  Roberta, 
I  was  so  in  the  habit  of  attachment  to  her, 
that  now,  cast  loose  by  her  confession  of  infi- 
delity, waved  onward  by  a  twenty  dollar  bill, 
I  was  a  ship  without  anchor  or  tow-rope  or 
rudder. 

My  thoughts  were  interrupted  by  the  ring- 
ing of  the  telephone.  I  stepped  out  of  the 
shower,  leaving  a  trail  of  jewel-like  drops  of 
water  in  my  wake,  as  I  hurried  down  the  hall 
to  answer  it. 

It  was  Ivan,  from  whom  I  had  not  heard 
for  months.  Something  choked  me.  I  found  it 
almost  impossible  to  speak.  Yet  I  realized  that 
I  must  not  be  too  harsh  with  him.  After  all, 
he  too  had  suffered,  and  whose  affair  was  it 
that  he  had  adopted  his  own  way  of  escape? 

"How  are  you  getting  on,  Wilfred?"  came 
his  voice  cordially  over  the  wire. 

"All  right,  Ivan,  How  are  you?" 

"Rather  bored.  And  I've  been  missing  you. 
I'm  going  out  to  see  a  friend  of  mine  to-night. 
He  asked  me  to  bring  some  one  along.  Won't 
you  come  with  me?" 
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I  hesitated.  But  I  too  was  lonesome. 
"All  right,"  I  agreed  finally. 
"I'll  pick  you  up.  I've  got  a  new  car." 
I  didn't  know  that  Ivan  could  drive  a  car. 
He  came  punctually  at   a  quarter  to  eight 
and   rang  the  bell.   Some   subtle   warning  had 
bade  me  be  ready  so  that  he  would  not  have 
to  come  in,   and  I  met  him  at  the  door,  my 
Laskinlamb    coat    over    my    arm,    originality 
sparkling  in  my  Mauboussin  wrist  watch,  suit- 
able for  evening  wear,  my  Lotus  shoes  (which 
you  will  see  worn  by  traveled  Englishmen  and 
Americans    whose    air    proclaims    them    con- 
noisseurs of  dress),  a  sure  protection  against 
the  weather,  my  Daniel  Hays  Mohawks  held 
airily  between  the  fingers  of  my  left  hands  (of 
course    I    wore    Mocha),    and    my    luxurious 
Barbisio  hat,  made  by  hand  in  Italy,  adding 
just  the  right  head  tone. 

Ivan's  car  stood  at  the  door.  It  was  a  Stutz, 
equally  at  home  in  Newport  or  Medicine  Bow, 
an  open  car  that  combined  grace  and  beauty 
of  contour  with  unusually  happy  effect.  It  takes 
ten  other  cars  to  deliver  these  ten  Stutz  ad- 
vantages that  you  find  in  the  Lincoln.  It  had 
safety  glass  throughout,  four  speeds  forward, 
valve  in  head  engine,  "noback"  to  hold  it  on 
the  hills,  twin  ignition,  double  drop  frame,  one- 
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thrust  chassis  lubrication,  Ryan-lites,  overhead 
camshaft  and  worm  drive. 

My  practiced  eyes  took  these  things  in  at  a 
glance;  and,  besides,  I've  asked  a  man  who 
owns  a  Packard  and  I  know. 

It  was  trimly  shod  in  Silvertown  cords, 
whose  distinction  lies  in  the  way  they  lift  and 
sweep  to  the  roll  and  dip  of  the  highway. 
Goodyears  are  something  much  more  than  a 
heavy-duty  tire.  They  are  a  luxury  tire,  trouble- 
proof  and  durable. 

In  rapt  silence  I  looked  at  the  ensemble, 
then  turned  smiling  to  Ivan. 

"It's  a  pleasure,"  I  exclaimed. 

We  swept  serenely  out  Riverside  drive, 
turned  right,  and  entered  the  vicinity  of  Van 
Cortlandt  Park.  Here  we  stopped  before  a 
strange  structure  composed  of  several  build- 
ings which  ran  together.  They  varied  in  height 
from  one  to  six  stories,  and  altogether  covered 
nearly  a  block.  Where  they  were  not  contingu- 
ous,  covered  passageways  connected  them. 

"What  manner  of  house  is  this?"  I  asked 
wonderingly. 

"It's  only  Van's  whimsical  way  of  amusing 
himself.  He  is,  in  a  sense,  a  high  priest  of  the 
great  god  Pan.  His  greatest  trouble  is  spending 
his  income  and  he  has  taken  this  way  to  do  it." 

We  went  in  and  I  was  introduced  to  Van 
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Alstine,  a  rather  stout,  jolly  young  man.  Our 
excellent  dinner,  served  by  two  coal-black 
Africans  who  entered  in  loin  cloths  and  san- 
dals, was  interspersed  with  many  a  merry  quip 
and  jest  which  rang  out  with  laughter,  punctu- 
ated by  the  popping  of  champagne  corks. 

After  dinner  Van  Alstine  asked  if  I  would 
not  like  to  be  shown  about  the  place. 

What  an  establishment  it  was!  Following 
my  host,  I  walked  from  room  to  room,  and 
from  building  to  building,  my  eyes  growing 
wider  and  wider  in  wonder.  He  had  as  varied 
a  collection  of  oddities  as  I  have  ever  seen.  In 
one  room  were  all  of  his  books,  private  editions 
for  which  I  am  sure  Doctor  Rosenbach  would 
pay  half  his  fortune.  In  another,  were  a  host 
of  musical  instruments.  In  a  third,  at  least  a 
thousand  religious  symbols,  idols  from  Af- 
ghanistan and  the  South  Sea  Islands,  porcelain 
amulets  from  the  Egypt  of  King  Tutank- 
hamen, American  Indian  totem  poles.  In  still 
another  huge,  store-like  room,  were  bath  tubs 
which  had  belonged  to  the  great  of  the  earth, 
a  golden  bath  from  the  mighty  days  of  Rome, 
a  marble  tub  from  the  halcyon  days  of  Greece, 
and  many  others. 

But  the  pride  of  his  life  was  his  collection 
of  beds.  In  every  room  there  was  at  least  one, 
in  some  rooms  there  were  several.  He  had  old 
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Colonial  beds,  English  beds,  French  beds,  a 
Russian  oven  bed,  trundle  beds,  cradles,  bare 
flat  boards  which  had  been  prison  beds,  a 
strange  terrible  affair  covered  with  thorns 
which  had  been  the  self-designed  couch  of  a 
famous  masochist,  and  in  his  own  room  a  great 
high-poster  canopied  bed  to  which  one  ascended 
by  way  of  a  little  set  of  steps. 

Finally  we  had  covered  the  rounds  and  re- 
turned to  the  dining  room  where  we  drank 
more  champagne.  It  was  nearly  midnight.  But 
so  much  had  my  esthetic  interest  been  stimu- 
lated by  his  odd  collections  that  I  was  not  in  the 
least  tired. 

We  discussed  some  of  his  collections.  Then 
Van  Alstine  proposed  that  we  go  to  the  last 
room,  a  room  I  had  not  yet  seen.  I  followed 
him  and  Ivan  through  numerous  rooms  and 
passageways  until  we  came  to  a  heavy  oak 
door.  On  it  was  carved  exquisitely  an  infant 
Pan,  frolicking  on  a  mountain  slope,  with  his 
pipes  held  merrily  to  his  lips. 

Inside  I  recognized  a  sort  of  chapel,  with 
high  vaulted  ceiling,  and  stained-glass  windows 
showing  dimly  in  the  soft  light  of  candles 
which  burned  in  sconces  on  the  walls.  There 
were  no  benches,  but  a  series  of  beds,  further 
additions  to  his  collection  which  I  had  not  seen. 
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At  the  front  of  the  vast  room  stood  a  beau- 
tiful pipe  organ. 

I  began  examining  the  beds,  but  Ivan  put  a 
gentle  hand  upon  my  shoulder. 

"Play  something,  Wilfred,"  he  coaxed.  "It's 
a  wonderful  organ.  You'll  love  it." 

I  ascended  the  great  bench  before  the  organ, 
turned  the  air  on,  and  tentatively  touched  the 
foot  treadles.  The  organ's  mighty  voice 
filled  the  world  with  deep,  full  sound.  It  was 
glorious. 

I  looked  about  for  music.  Facing  me  on  the 
music  rest  was  a  copy  of  John  J.  Niles'  Songs 
My  Mother  Never  Taught  Me.  I  put  it  aside 
hurriedly.  I  can't  stand  bawdy  songs,  and  my 
fingers  and  feet  fell  naturally  into  the  tremen- 
dous measures  of  the  Meiselmenig  Andante 
Strenuosa. 
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For  a  while  the  music  held  me  completely 
and  I  was  unconscious  of  all  else.  Then,  my 
attention  suddenly  arrested  by  twittering 
sounds  behind  me,  I  looked  up  into  the  organ 
mirror  and  almost  stopped  playing  in  my 
shocked  surprise.  Ivan  and  Van  Alstine  were 
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running  about  the  room — completely  nude. 
Their  clothes  lay  in  two  little  neglected  heaps 
on  the  floor.  They  were  twittering  and  giggling 
like  two  schoolboys  engaged  in  a  prank.  Van 
Alstine  was  chasing  Ivan. 

I  looked  away,  my  face  suffused  with  em- 
barrassment; and,  while  I  was  considering  what 
I  had  better  do  under  the  circumstances,  went 
on  from  measure  to  measure  in  the  great 
Andante. 

After  a  few  measures  I  looked  into  the 
mirror  again.  And  stopped  playing  immedi- 
ately. What  I  saw  I  could  never  bring  myself 
to  put  Into  words. 

I  rose  to  my  feet  and  stood  there  reeling 
and  swaying.  I  looked  wildly  about  for  an 
avenue  of  escape. 

And  then  I  saw  that  there  was  another  figure 
in  the  room.  It  was  coming  toward  me 
stealthily,  ingratiatingly.  It  was  one  of  the  huge 
Africans  who  had  served  us  at  dinner,  still 
wearing  only  loin  cloth  and  sandals,  a  wide 
insidious  smile  on  his  lips,  his  hands  extended 
in  a  gesture  of  pleading. 

With  a  cry,  I  fled  through  the  door  which 
had  admitted  us  into  this  unholy  room.  Dash- 
ing madly,  like  a  hunted  animal,  I  found  my 
way  through  rooms  and  corridors,  trying  every 
door,  until  at  last  I  found  myself  in  the  sweet 
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clean  air  of  Van  Cortlandt  Park.  Still  gasping, 
I  ran  down  the  street  until  I  saw  a  cruising 
taxi. 

Hailing  it,  I  sank  numbly  into  Its  cushions, 
giving  the  driver  my  address  In  a  hoarse 
whisper. 

When  we  finally  reached  Marcus'  apart- 
ments, I  was  unconscious.  The  kindly  driver 
carried  me  into  the  house  and  Collins,  good 
old  Collins,  put  me  to  bed  with  a  hot  water 
bottle  at  my  feet  and  an  Ice  pack  at  my  head. 
I  was  In  the  raging  fever  of  delirium. 
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XVIII 

FOR  weeks  I  did  not  leave  my  room.  I  lived 
within  the  confines  of  my  own  inner 
temple.  I  shunned  the  world.  I  took  stock  of 
myself.  I  wanted  no  other  contacts  save  Mar- 
cus, who  called  on  me  daily,  and  Collins  who 
brought  my  meals,  beautifully  arranged  on 
trays.  He  outdid  himself  finding  little  delicacies 
to  tempt  my  capricious  palate.  Time  and  again, 
when  my  soul  revolted  at  the  thought  of  food, 
I  forced  myself  to  eat  what  he  brought  rather 
than  disappoint  him. 

Once,  to  my  great  surprise,  Alfreda  called 
on  me.  She  had  had  dinner  with  Roberta  and 
her  mouth  was  filled  with  gossip. 

"Roberta's  going  to  be  married,"  she  cried 
as  she  sat  on  the  edge  of  my  bed  where  I  lay, 
pallid  and  spent,  not  caring. 

I  found  myself  strangely  listless  at  the  news. 
I  had  not  even  known  definitely  that  Roberta 
had  secured  her  divorce  from  me.  But  nothing 
mattered.  Roberta  seemed  suddenly  as  one  who 
had  been  dead  a  long  time.  There  was  nothing 
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personal  about  it.  I  seemed  strangely  detached 
from  it  all. 

"Is  she  marrying  her  prize-fighter?"  I  heard 
myself  asking, 

"No.  He's  a  financier.  He  and  Roberta 
pooled  their  resources  and  cleaned  up  over  half 
a  million  In  the  Street  last  year.  Hadn't  you 
heard  about  it?" 

"How  would  I  hear?"  I  was  a  little  petulant. 
"I  never  read  the  financial  news." 

"Then  you  don't  know  what  I've  done  either, 
do  you?  I  rode  along  with  them  and  just  natu- 
rally doubled  what  old  Elya  Berel  Shmerel 
left  me.  Some  name,  what?"  She  laughed 
raucously.  "It  was  worth  all  I  got  to  be  tied 
down  to  It  for  a  year  even  under  the  gay  dis- 
guise of  Alfreda  Bunscombe  Smythe-Jones." 

Still  laughing,  she  shrugged  into  her  ultra- 
expensive  furs.  And  with  a  flippant  little  ges- 
ture of  adieu,  after  blowing  me  a  kiss  from 
her  immaculately  manicured  fingertips,  she 
breezed  out  and  was  gone. 

It  was  a  relief  when  she  left.  There  was 
something  cold  and  hard  and  ruthless  about 
her.  Like  basalt.  Like  anthracite.  Like  the 
skeleton  of  the  Chrysler  Building.  Like  the  cold 
hard  million  she  had  inherited  from  the  hus- 
band of  a  year  with  the  fantastic  name  of  Elya 
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Berel  Shmerel  Jacobs  under  the  gay  disguise 
of  Smythe-Jones.  Like  a  thorn  by  any  name. 

I  have  never  seen  Alfreda  since.  I  have  never 
wanted  to. 

And  then  one  morning  the  sun  bird  flew  into 
my  window  like  a  note  of  golden  song  and  I 
could  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  tolerate  Life, 

I  walked  out. 

For  days  I  dared  walk  no  farther  than  the 
corner.  I  was  afraid  to  cross  streets,  for  fear 
a  sudden  fainting  spell  would  seize  me  and  I 
would  be  struck  down  ruthlessly  by  a  pirate 
taxi.  Then,  gradually  gaining  courage,  I  went 
farther  afield,  crossing  streets,  not  caring,  until 
one  afternoon  late,  just  as  the  many-rayed  sun 
was  tipping  the  edge  of  the  Metropolitan 
Museum,  I  found  myself  walking  in  Central 
Park. 

I  had  had  long  talks  with  Marcus  after 
learning  of  Roberta's  divorce.  I  had  listened 
to  him  more  attentively  than  before.  Now  and 
then  it  seemed  to  me  what  he  was  saying  made 
sense.  Every  "decent"  woman  had  let  me  down. 
There  was  not  one  whom  I  could  trust.  And 
my  life  was  withering  away  in  loneliness.  More 
and  more  it  seemed  to  me  that  perhaps  he 
was  right;  that  there  was  a  basic  honesty  and 
straightforwardness  about  women  like  Eliza- 
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beth,  and  that  they  had  something  to  give  a 
man.  Suddenly  feeling  a  renewed  vigor  in  the 
bright  fresh  grass-laden  breath  of  the  park,  I 
made  up  my  mind. 

I  met  her  near  the  base  of  Cleopatra's 
needle.  She  walked,  not  too  hurriedly,  toward 
me,  her  gaze  wandering  casually,  not  too 
boldly,  from  side  to  side.  A  small,  close-fitting 
hat  was  jauntily  set  on  a  fine  brown  head  of 
hair.  Her  close-fitting  coat  had  obviously  come 
from  Macy's,  but  had  been  carefully  selected. 
Her  feet  were  trimly  shod.  She  had  learned  the 
lesson  of  neat  extremities.  Her  face  might  have 
been  done  by  Frans  Hals.  It  was  round  and 
cherubic  and  the  color  was  so  skillfully  applied 
that  It  might  have  been  given  to  her  by  a  long 
acquaintance  with  the  country  air. 

As  she  passed  she  looked  me  squarely  in  the 
eyes — boldly,  frankly,  solicitously.  I  trembled 
in  every  muscle  and  was  afraid  to  return  her 
glance.  But  after  we  had  passed  each  other, 
I  looked  around  and  saw  that  she,  too,  was 
looking  back.  Turning,  I  followed  her. 

As  I  caught  up  with  her,  I  raised  my  hat 
politely. 

"Good  evening,"  I  said,  and  could  go  no 
further. 

She  smiled,  a  friendly  smile,  a  frank  smile. 
There  was  nothing  suggestive  or  evasive  in  it. 
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It  was  as  though  the  situation  was  accepted 
and  there  was  nothing  to  be  evaded. 

"I  wondered  if  you  were  going  to  ask  me 
to  come  along.  I  wasn't  sure  until  you  turned 
to  follow  me." 

"Neither  was  I."  And  then  I  was  silent. 
There  seemed  nothing  to  say.  Her  voice,  her 
walk,  her  gestures  .  .  .  there  seemed  nothing 
different  about  them.  Any  good  woman  might 
have  said  and  done  the  things  she  was  saying 
and  doing.  I  began  to  doubt  the  evidence  of 
her  willingness  to  come  with  me. 

I  looked  at  her  quizzically. 

"Are  you  a  woman  of  the  streets?"  I  asked. 

She  laughed. 

"That's  a  quaint  question.  But  I  suppose  an 
honest  one.  Yes,  I  am.  I'm  merchandise,  I  sup- 
pose. Now  I'll  ask  you  one.  Are  you  a  buyer?" 

She  was  still  laughing,  but  there  was  a 
tremulous  note  beneath  her  laughter.  She 
looked  suddenly  wistful. 

"Yes.  I  decided  just  before  I  met  you.  I'm 
rather  a  novice.  I  hope  you  won't  mind.  I've 
never  bought  before.  Ought  we  to  discuss 
prices : 

"Why,  you're  rather  sweet,"  she  cried.  "I 
shan't  mind.  And  it  isn't  necessary  to  talk 
terms,  I  guess.  There  isn't  any  Standard  Scale, 
you  know,  as  there  is  in  photo-engraving  and 
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railroad  fares.  But  I'll  tell  you  something 
awfully  nice  you  could  do  for  me,  if  you  sud- 
denly felt  big-hearted.  You  could  buy  me  a 
meal.  I'm  starved.  I  haven't  eaten  a  square  meal 
in  three  days." 

I  hurried  her  into  a  cab  and  to  my  apart- 
ment. We  went  directly  to  my  living  room, 
where  I  rang  at  once  for  Collins  and  asked 
him  to  bring  us  dinner.  I  wished,  strangely, 
that  we  could  have  met  Marcus  casually  as  we 
had  come  in.  I  would  have  liked  being  dis- 
covered by  him.  He  would  have  been  proud  of 
me — glad  that  I  had  followed  his  advice  at 
last  and  done  the  sensible  thing. 

As  we  ate  we  talked  and  she  told  me  her 
story,  while  I  watched  with  pleasure  her  wan 
cheeks  take  on  life  and  her  movements  become 
more  sprightly  as  she  absorbed  strength  from 
the  hot  food  Collins  had  brought  us. 

Her  name  was  Prunella. 

She  had  come  to  New  York  from  the  middle 
West  to  write.  She  had  been  so  sure  that  she 
could  succeed.  In  high  school  and  college  she 
had  been  a  frequent  contributor  to  her  school 
papers.  Every  one  told  her  she  was  a  genius. 

In  New  York  she  had  had  an  unfortunate 
love  affair.  The  man  had  walked  out  on  her 
on  the  eve  of  their  marriage.  She  found  herself 
alone,  penniless,  heartbroken. 
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And  then  a  man  came  along  with  money. 

What  could  she  do?  She  was  hungry. 

After  a  time,  he  too  tired  of  her  and  turned 
her  out.  And  so  she  found  herself  living  from 
day  to  day,  adopting  the  oldest  profession  in 
the  world. 

"And  I  have  come,"  she  ended,  "to  expect 
nothing  from  any  one.  The  matter  of  sex  re- 
lationship has  become  purely  one  of  business 
relationship  to  me.  I  place  myself  under  no 
obligations  and  exact  no  obligations." 

There  was  something  fine  and  straightfor- 
ward about  it.  I  liked  her  and  felt  relief  that  I 
had  settled  a  problem  so  splendidly.  If  she 
was  not  a  spiritual  companion,  at  least  she 
would  not  take  any  unfair  advantage  of  me. 
Our  relationship  was  exactly  what  it  seemed 
to  be — no  more,  no  less.  I  knew  that  she  would 
leave  me  in  the  morning,  expecting  nothing 
more  than  the  fee  that  I  would  pay  her.  I  knew 
that  r  would  have  no  embarrassing  entangle- 
ments with  her  to  unknot;  no  feeling  of  obliga- 
tion, no  need  to  tell  her  to  go  when  she  was 
not  wanted.  There  was  something  very  relaxing 
about  it. 

Moved  by  gratitude,  I  went  to  my  dresser 
and  got  my  wallet.  I  was  overcome  by  a  sud- 
den generous  impulse  and  extracted  a  twenty 
dollar  bill  from  it.     Then  I  saw,  lying  mutely 
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in  the  dresser  drawer,  the  twenty  dollars 
Roberta  had  left  that  dreadful  morning  when 
she  went  from  my  apartment  before  I  was 
awake.  With  a  wry  smile  I  picked  it  up  be- 
tween the  thumb  and  forefinger  of  my  right 
hand  and  added  it  to  the  bill  from  my  wallet. 
I  wished  that  Roberta  could  see  me.  After  all 
I  would  see  that  her  twenty  dollars  was  de- 
livered to  the  kind  of  an  address  her  act  had 
written  on  it.  Smiling,  I  handed  the  two  bills 
to  Prunella. 

"Here,  my  dear,"  I  said.  "I  believe  in  the 
street  car  system.  I  pay  as  I  enter." 

She  pushed  my  hand  away. 

"That's  much  too  much,"  she  cried.  "You 
mustn't  give  me  so  much.  Really."  (What  dear 
fine  honesty  that  was.  I  found  myself  growing 
actually  fond  of  her.  She  knew  that  I  was  a 
novice.  She  knew  that  I  did  not  know  about 
prices  and  she  was  unwilling  to  take  advantage 
of  my  ignorance.  I  could  see  that  she  was  un- 
willing to  take  any  advantage  of  me,  that  I 
was  safe,  that  nothing  would  be  misrepresented 
between  us.)  "And  besides,"  she  went  on, 
"why  not  wait  until  morning?  I'm  to  stay,  am  I 
not?  Is  that  what  you  want?" 

"Of  course  I  want  you  to  stay,"  I  agreed 
cordially.  "I  wouldn't  think  of  having  you  go 
home  to-night.  It  looked  a  bit  like  rain  when 
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we  came  In,  and  besides  you  look  awfully  tired. 
And  I've  lots   of  room.   Really  I  have !   But 
take  this  now  anyway.  Really  you  must." 
I  forced  the  two  bills  into  her  worn  handbag. 

I  woke  the  next  morning  conscious  that  she 
was  no  longer  in  the  bed.  "Dear  considerate 
child,"  I  thought.  "She  left  before  I  woke, 
quietly,  so  as  to  save  me  any  embarrassing 
morning  contacts.  I  knew  she  was  that  sort. 
Marcus  was  right.  There's  a  lot  to  be  said  for 
the  fine  honesty  of  that  kind  of  a  woman." 

Then  I  heard  little  quiet  noises  in  the  living 
room,  sounds  of  some  one  moving  about  hap- 
pily and  busily,  humming  gently.  I  walked  out 
in  slippers  and  dressing  robe  and  there  I  found 
her. 

I  stopped  In  amazement,  wondering  what  to 
say,  what  to  do.  I  stood  like  one  transfixed  In 
the  doorway. 

She  had  put  on  one  of  my  long  smocks,  as 
a  sort  of  overall  apron,  had  taken  a  face  towel 
for  a  dust  rag,  and  was  dusting  the  furniture. 
And  there  was  something  unfamiliar  about  the 
room.  Something  had  been  changed.  She  smiled 
gayly  at  me  as  I  entered. 

"I've  changed  the  room  about  a  little. 
Dearest,"  she  said.  "I  think  our  davenport 
looks  much  nicer  so."   Then   I   saw  that   she 
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had  moved  it  to  another  wall.  "And  as  soon 
as  we  get  settled  down  a  little  more,  I'm  going 
to  make  new  curtains  for  the  windows.  Don't 
you  think  yellow  will  be  nice?  .  .  ." 

"But,  my  dear  ..."  I  began  futilely. 

"Don't  interrupt  me,  Darling,  I'll  love  doing 
it."  There  was  something  strangely  reminiscent 
in  her  tone,  as  she  said  "Don't  interrupt  me — " 
I  remembered  with  a  start  that  it  was  what 
Roberta  used  to  say  to  me  so  often,  and  now — 
even  though  it  brought  memories  of  her,  it 
only  annoyed  me.  She  made  a  little  dive  to  one 
of  the  chairs  where  she  had  thrown  the  tape 
I  used  to  measure  my  waist  every  morning. 
She  had  found  it  in  the  bathroom. 

"Look,"  she  cried,  running  with  it  in  her 
hand  to  the  wardrobe.  She  held  up  the  tape, 
measuring  an  unoccupied  space  in  one  corner. 
"My  trunk  will  just  fit  there,  darling.  I've  told 
Collins  to  have  it  sent  up." 

I  collapsed,  and  she  put  me  to  bed  again 
very  tenderly. 
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XIX 

PRUNELLA  stayed  for  five  weeks.  I  had 
remonstrated  with  her,  even  threatened 
her  mildly,  used  every  mode  of  persuasion  I 
knew,  but  still  she  stayed,  while  my  heart  sank 
lower  and  lower,  I  had  built  up  such  a  sturdy 
picture  in  my  mind  of  her  honesty  and  straight- 
forwardness. 

And  after  all  I  had  found  that  she  was  just 
another  woman,  who  had  her  own  way  of  get- 
ting what  she  wanted,  of  hiding  behind  appar- 
ent sincerity  while  her  clever  little  mind  pur- 
sued its  own  objective. 

She  was  just  a  reversal  of  the  others.  They 
hid  their  desires  for  carnal  combat  under  a 
guise  of  respectability  and  intellectuality.  She 
cloaked  her  passionate  wish  for  respectability 
under  the  words  and  actions  of  carnality. 

Yet  for  all  my  disappointment,  for  all  the 
fact  that  she  was  another  idol  shattered  in  my 
soul,  I  have  never  been  sorry  for  those  five 
weeks.  She  taught  me  a  great  deal  I  never  be- 
fore had  known.  She  smoothed  out  some  of  the 
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sharp  corners  in  my  physical  being.  She  was  a 
companion  for  the  lonely  evenings.  And  her 
demands  were  not  great. 

I  found  myself  feeling  less  and  less  like  an 
ex-husband,  more  and  more  like  a  regular 
human  being,  looking  forward  to  future  pleas- 
ures, bored  a  little  with  ideas  of  emotion  and 
sex  which  once  had  seemed  so  all-important 
to  me,  and  wondering  a  little  languidly  what 
it  was  all  about. 

Matters  were  brought  to  a  head  by  a  strange 
and  glorious  happening.  I  came  in  one  evening 
to  find  the  great  five-story  living  room  a  blaze 
of  light  and  a  bower  of  roses.  Collins  met  me 
all  smiles  and  gayety. 

"It  is  very  important,  Sir,"  he  said,  smiling 
widely.  "The  master  is  very  happy  and  asks 
that  you  come  at  once  to  his  apartment.  I  am 
sure  you,  too,  will  be  glad  for  him.  Sir,  as 
faithful  old  Collins  is." 

I  hurried  to  Marcus's  apartment  and,  as  he 
admitted  me,  I  heard  a  little  scurry  of  feet 
vanishing  into  the  bedroom.  He  looked  at 
least  ten  years  younger,  and  robust,  and  joyous. 
He  flung  his  arms  about  me,  his  face  wreathed 
in  laughter. 

"I  had  to  tell  you  right  away,  Wilfred. 
There  is  a  Santa  Claus !  The  world  is  a  sun- 
flooded  field  of  daisies  and  everything  is  as  it 
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should  be  in  this  most  impossibly  glorious 
Universe !" 

For  a  moment  I  was  afraid  that  good  old 
level-headed  Marcus  had  succumbed  to  some 
strange  malady  of  the  mind.  He  looked  so 
different,  rejuvenated,  a  new  creature.  He  saw 
my  puzzled  look  and  smiled. 

"Don't  worry,  dear  fellow.  It's  all  right." 
He  turned  to  the  door  of  the  bedroom. 
"Alice!"  he  called.  "Can  you  come  out  and 
meet  Wilfred  now?" 

And  then  she  came  out,  as  resplendent  in 
her  happiness  as  Marcus  was  in  his — the  girl 
of  the  picture  Marcus  had  showed  me,  the  girl 
with  whom  he  had  spent  one  glorious  night, 
then  lost  at  the  corner  of  Madison  avenue  and 
Twenty-ninth  street. 

I  took  her  hand  gently  in  mine,  raised  it  to 
my  lips,  and  bowing,  I  said, 

"I  salute  the  lovely  lady  of  the  photograph." 

"Oh,  thank  you,"  she  murmured  gratefully. 
There  was  a  quality  in  her  voice  that  suggested 
sacred  music — almost — the  kind  I  used  to  hear 
in  the  dim  long  ago,  I  found  myself  thinking, 
overcome  with  long  forgotten  memories  of  my 
childhood  when,  washed  and  brushed  by  my 
mother,  I  was  led  ceremoniously  to  church. 
"Be  good  to  him,  won't  you?  He's  just  about 
the  finest  person  I've  ever  known." 
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She  smiled  gently. 

"That  shows  that  you're  intelligent,"  she 
answered  and  then,  softly,  "If  every  thought 
and  every  impulse  I've  got  to  teach  me  are 
enough,  I'll  be  good  to  him."  There  were  star- 
light and  a  summer  moon  in  her  voice.  "You 
see,  Wilfred — "  she  paused  and  turned  to  look 
at  Marcus,  a  world  of  tenderness  in  her  eyes — 
"I  love  him." 

It  was  beautiful.  It  restored  my  faith  in 
life,  my  belief  in  love. 

"But  where  did  you  find  her?"  I  cried,  turn- 
ing to  Marcus. 

"At  the  corner  of  Madison  Avenue  and 
Twenty-ninth  street,"  he  answered,  smiling. 
"You  see  the  trouble  was  that  I  kept  coming 
on  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays,  all 
these  years,  and  she  had  been  coming  on  Tues- 
days, Thursdays,  and  Saturdays.  But  I  got 
drunk  the  other  night  and  staid  drunk  two 
days,  thank  God  I  So  I  lost  count  and  got  there 
on  a  Thursday,  thinking  it  was  Wednesday." 

It  was  all  too  confusing  and  elaborate.  I  left 
them  alone  with  their  bliss,  tears  of  joy  shining 
in  my  effulgent  eyes. 

I  knew  they  would  want  to  be  alone  in  the 
house  now  and  made  plans  at  once  to  move  out. 
My  brow  contracted  suddenly  as  I  confronted 
the  problem  and  encountered  the  obstacle.  It 
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seemed  simple  enough  except  for  Prunella. 
How  was  I  to  get  her  out  without  taking  her 
along  with  me? 

I  was  firmly  resolved  that  I  would  not  do 
that.  She  was  a  dear  girl  in  her  way,  but  really 
I  had  had  enough  of  that  way,  I  found  myself 
making  plans  and  rejecting  them.  Every  plan  I 
thought  of  seemed  futile.  I  didn't  know  what 
to  do. 

To  whom  could  I  turn  for  help?  It  was 
hardly  delicate  to  talk  to  Marcus  about  it.  He 
was  so  hospitable,  so  friendly  to  every  one, 
and  more  than  ever  now  in  his  refound  happi- 
ness. And  there  was  no  one  else.  Unless — 
Then,  in  a  flash  of  happy  illumination,  it  came 
to  me. 

Harriet.  Of  course.  I  remembered  how  she 
had  always  had  my  Interests  at  heart,  how  she 
had  tried  to  save  me  from  shame  and  ignominy 
by  trying  to  take  me  away  from  the  publisher's 
party.  After  all,  Harriet  was,  first  and  last,— 
my  friend. 

I  went  to  the  phone  at  once  and  called  her, 
asking  If  I  might  come  up. 

"Will  you  come  right  away?"  she  asked,  In 
her  cool,  practical  voice.  "Mother's  out  just 
now  with  one  of  her  pink  poets,  and  if  you 
have  something  to  talk  about  you'll  do  well  to 
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r      get  it  done  before  she  gets  back.  You  know 

Mother." 

I  started  as  she  said  "pink."  Somewhere  I 
had  heard  some  one  use  that  adjective  before. 
But    it   was   not   with   the   word   poet.    "Pink 

lover — " 

I  dashed  out,  found  a  cab,  and  hurried  to 

her  apartment. 

Once  there  I  made  a  clean  breast  of  it.  I 
knew  that  Harriet  would  understand,  some- 
how. i\nd  she  did.  O,  how  beautifully  she  did! 
She  smiled  in  her  dry,  rather  kind  way.  Then 
reaching  her  hand  to  mine,  she  took  and  held 
it  tightly  in  hers  for  a  moment,  shaking  it  a 
little,  as  men  do. 

"Congratulations!"    she    said.    "I'm   rather 
glad  it  happened  that  way.  I  thought  at  first 
that  I  could  manage  it  for  you.  But  I  suppose 
this  had  to  happen.  Now  then:  are  you  sure 
you're  tired  of  her?  Sure  you  want  her  to  go?" 
"Harriet,  she  bores  me  to  death,"  I  assured 
her  eagerly.  "I'm  rather  grateful  to  her.  In  a 
way  she's  part  of  my  education.  But  she's  so 
damned  domestic.  And  she  tries  to  be  intellec- 
tual. And  she's  really  just  a  gorgeous  bit  of 
flesh.  And  ...  I  don't  know,  but  I  don't  want 
her  around.  You  see,  I'm  still  a  little  confused 
about  things.  But  something  has  changed.  I'm 
different.  I  guess  all  my  life  I've  really  secretly 
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wanted  a  little  of  something  like  Prunella.  But 
I  tried  to  make  myself  believe  that  the  body 
was  base  and  that  a  thing  had  to  be  all 
spiritual.  With  Prunella,  you  see  it's  all  body, 
so  far  as  I'm  concerned,  and  that's  no  good 
either.  But  I  guess  there's  maybe  something 
between — something  that  mixes  things  like  a 
grand  sort  of  cocktail^ — only  more  lasting. 
Marcus  has  seemed  to  find  it.  .  .  ."  Involun- 
tarily I  looked  at  her  and  for  a  moment  I  held 
her  gaze.  "Maybe  I  could  .  .  .  now.  Things 
are  different.   .   .   ." 

Her  eyes  drooped. 

"Maybe  you  could,"  she  supplemented 
gently.  Then  recovering  herself,  she  looked  up 
again,  and  with  the  old  note  of  decision  in  her 
voice  said, 

"Now  let  me  think  a  minute."  Presently  a 
mischievous  smile  played  around  her  lips. 
"O.  K.,"  she  called  gayly.  "Now  be  a  nice  child 
and  sit  right  here  until  I  get  back.  I'll  take  care 
of  little  Prune  for  you." 

She  went  to  her  room  and  came  back  five 
minutes  later  dressed  in  a  traveling  suit,  hat, 
and  gloves,  carrying  a  suitcase.  The  inscrutable 
smile  in  her  eyes  intensified  the  air  of  mystery 
with  which  she  had  surrounded  herself. 

"Never  saw  me  dressed  for  a  journey  before, 
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have  you,  Wilfred?  How  do  you  think  I'd  wear 
as  a  traveling  companion?" 

"You're  marvelous,  Harriet.  You  look  fresh 
as  a  daisy." 

"Do  I?"  Her  face  was  a  little  worried.  "Oh 
well,  I'll  get  a  bit  rumpled  in  the  cab." 

"But  where  are  you  going,  Harriet?  Am  I 
to  come  along?" 

"No.  You  stay  right  here  'till  I  get  back. 
I'm  not  going  far.  It  won't  be  long  now." 

She  was  gone.  For  an  hour  and  a  half  I  put- 
tered about  her  apartment,  not  knowing  what 
to  think  of  it  all.  I  played  all  my  favorite 
records  on  the  Victrola,  looked  at  half  a  dozen 
books,  and  smoked  cigarettes. 

Finally  I  heard  the  front  door  slam.  I 
jumped.  But  the  reverberations  of  slamming 
doors  in  my  soul  were  growing  fainter  daily. 
I  noticed  with  considerable  relief  that  this  time 
I  had  only  jumped  a  very  few  inches. 

A  moment  later  Harriet  stood  before  me.  I 
breathed  deep.  Yes,  there  she  was,  exultant! 

"She's  gone,"  she  announced  briefly.  "And 
she  won't  come  back.  It's  finished,  Wilfred." 
She  put  her  suitcase  into  a  corner,  and  took  off 
her  hat, 

"What  did  you  tell  her?"  I  asked,  incredu- 
lous. For  days  I  had  been  trying  to  accomplish 
this  by  every  device  I  could  think  of  and  Har- 
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riet  had  managed  It  in  an  hour  and  a  half.   .  .   . 

"Never  mind  what  I  told  her.  She's  gone. 
That's  enough,  Isn't  It?" 

"But  I  want  to  know,"  I  insisted. 

Then,  for  the  first  time  I  saw  Harriet  blush- 
ing. 

"Well,  if  you  must  know,  I  told  her  I  was 
your  wife — that  I'd  just  returned  from  a 
month's  visit  In  Chicago.  .  .  ."  Then  her  voice 
broke  and  she  turned  away.  "Oh,  you  shouldn't 
have  made  me  tell  that,  Wilfred,"  she  added 
accusingly. 

Harriet,  my  wife  ...  a  month's  visit  to 
Chicago.  ...  I  had  always  wanted  to  see 
Chicago.  .  .  .  My  wife.  ...  I  was  speech- 
less. ... 
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XX 

A  WEEK  later  I  found  myself  comfortably 
ensconced  in  an  apartment  of  my  own 
overlooking  Central  Park.  I  missed  Marcus' 
hearty  laugher,  and  Collins's  kind,  grumbling 
old  voice,  but  on  the  whole  I  was  glad  to  be 
alone — now.  .  .  .  There  were  so  many  things 
I  had  to  think  of.  And  aloneness  and  thought 
are  such  compatible  companions — especially 
when  that  thought  is  so  all-compelling,  so  all- 
encompassing.  As  I  looked  out  over  the  reser- 
voir, it  receded  from  my  view,  somehow,  and 
in  its  place  came  visions  of  Harriet  as  I  had 
seen  her  last.  I  realized  suddenly  that  those 
visions  of  her  had  been  before  my  mind's  eye 
ever  since  that  day,  so  long  ago,  that  she  had 
been  in  full  possession  of  my  thoughts  every 
minute  of  the  intervening  time.   .   .  . 

There  was  a  strange  new  quality  in  my 
thought  of  her  now,  a  new  sweet  feeling  of 
security  and  peace.  And  an  exhilarating  rest- 
lessness, too;  a  feeling  of  expectancy,  of  some- 
thing I  must  do,  yet  feared  to  attempt.  Her 
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words  kept  recurring  to  me,  "My  wife  .  .  . 
Chicago."  I  found  myself  trembling  a  little  at 
the  train  of  thought  that  it  started  in  my  mind, 
at  the  delicious,  if  disquieting,  sensation  that 
it  sent  surging  through  my  being.  Harriet — 
dear  dependable  Harriet,  my  wife  ...  !  If  I 
but  dared.  .  .  .  !  But,  dare  I  again  tempt  the 
Gods?  Dare  I  invite  disaster  through  taking  a 
wife  again? 

But  Harriet  was  different.  With  her  it  would 
be  different.  With  her  it  had  been  different, 
always.  The  Prunella  incident — !  How  ably, 
how  understandingly  she  had  handled  that — 
not  as  a  superior,  stronger  being,  helping  a 
weaker  one.  But  as  one  friend  reaching  out  a 
helping  hand  to  another.  If  I'd  ever  had  any 
doubts  or  fears  about  Harriet,  that  one  ex- 
perience, if  nothing  more,  would  have  dispelled 
them. 

There  was  music  in  my  soul,  inspired  poetry 
ready  to  burst  from  my  lips  as  the  green  glory 
of  the  park,  bathed  in  the  golden  glamour  of 
the  setting  sun  mingled  in  my  mind's  eye  with 
visions  of  the  future.  I  sat  there,  by  my  win- 
dow oblivious  of  time,  oblivious  of  the  vast 
infinity  of  sky  and  space  that  stretched  out 
before  me,  oblivious  of  everything  save  the 
song  in  my  soul — Harriet. 

Somewhere,    as   in   the   distance,   came   the 
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sound  of  a  knock  at  a  door.  Odd,  I  thought,  that 
doors  always  kept  Intruding  themselves  into 
my  most  sacred  moments.  Perhaps,  after  all,  it 
was  only  my  imagination.  But,  no — !  There  it 
was,  more  Insistant  this  time,  more  determined. 
Reluctantly  I  got  up ;  hesitatingly,  I  opened  the 
door.  Then  I  stepped  back  more  perplexed  than 
surprised.  It  was  Harriet's  mother — the  last 
person  in  all  the  world — it  occurred  to  me,  as 
I  stood  there  immovable,  inarticulate — that  I 
wanted  to  see.  .  .  . 

"Wilfred!"  she  cried,  seizing  both  of  my 
hands  in  hers.  "This  Is  almost  too  good  to  be 
true.  I'd  begun  to  think  you  weren't  in — I'd 
begun  to  think  you  weren't  even  in  the  city  any 
longer — I've  been  looking  for  you  every- 
where." 

Without  waiting  for  an  answer,  she  rushed 
on,  a  cataract  of  words,  punctuated  by  the  elo- 
quent pressure  of  her  fingers  against  mine. 

"Harriet  wouldn't  tell  me  where  you  were, 
so  I  took  recourse  to  Collins."  She  laughed 
giddily  a  moment;  then,  shaking  an  admonish- 
ing finger  at  me,  she  added,  "You  need  a  good 
scolding.  You've  been  a  bad  boy — staying 
away  from  your  Pattie  so  long!  Come,  'fess  up, 
now — 'fess  up  I  Where  have  you  been?" 

"Here  and  there,"  I  said  vaguely.  "Pretty 
busy — and  all — " 
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"And  our  poor  little  love-child,  Inspiration, 
she  simpered,  "all  neglected  and  everything! 
Cruel,  Wilfred — cruel — "  Then,  half  leading 
and  half  dragging  me  over  to  the  window,  she 
looked  down  at  the  reservoir.  A  moment 
later,  an  expression  of  passionate  longing  in 
her  eyes,  she  looked  back  at  me.  "Just  like  Lake 
Como — "  she  breathed;  "don't  you  think  so, 
Wilfred  dear?" 

"I  don't  know,"  I  answered.  "I  have  never 
seen  Lake  Como." 

"Neither  have  I,  come  to  think  of  it,  but 
it  sounds  so  nice — and  you  and  I' — we — we 
must  see  it  together — really." 

I  edged  away  from  her,  squirming  mentally 
that  she  had  descended  on  my  helplessness  like 
this  again.  But  there !  I  had  it!  I  would  tell  her 
about  my  feeling  for  Harriet.  That,  surely, 
would  put  an  end  to  all  this  messiness. 

"I  suppose,"  I  began  uncertainly,  "that  I 
should  have  told  you,  Mrs.  Haisley — " 

"Naughty  naughty  Wilfred !  Here  we  are  all 
alone  in  Wilfred's  apartment  and  Wilfred  calls 
his  Pattie  'Mrs.  Haisley.'  "  She  shook  a  re- 
proving finger  playfully  at  me  and  glowered  in 
mock  anger.  Then  she  broke  into  a  laugh,  and 
throwing  her  head  back  smiled,  with  an  ex- 
pression of  exaltation  on  her  face.  "It's  so  ful- 
filling to  see  you  again,  really.  It's  so  seldom 
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one  meets  a  really  kindred  soul  in  this  busy, 
busy  world !  We're  going  to  have  such  a  stimu- 
lating time  editing  Inspiration  together." 

"But,  Mrs.  Haisley — "  Her  censuring  glance 
corrected  me.  "Patricia,  I'm  afraid  I  can't  edit 
Inspiration.  Somehow  I'm  not  the  same  person 
who  was  at  your  house  that  evening  and  I  can't 
pretend  to  be — and  go  on  with  it — No,  not 
even  if  it  hurts  you.  Something  has  happened 
to  me — I  don't  know  yet  what  it  is  hardly — 
but  I've  no  heart  for — that  sort  of  thing  any 
more.  Guess  I've  been  pretty  much  a  mess,  all 
my  life — too  spiritual  or  something.  But  I've 
changed  somehow.  I've  changed  enough  any- 
way so  that  I  don't  want  to  edit  Inspiration." 

It  was  rather  weak,  but  It  was  the  best  I 
could  do.  After  all  I  couldn't  tell  her  that  I 
didn't  want  to  edit  her  magazine  and  come  to 
her  teas  and  read  poetry  because  I  loved  her 
daughter  and  her  daughter  didn't  like  having 
me  do  these  things.  I  couldn't  say  to  her,  "I'm 
sorry,  Pat,  but  I'm  saving  myself  for  your 
daughter." 

(What  strange  changes  a  few  months  can 
bring.  Just  a  little  while  before  I  had  been 
saving  myself  for  Roberta.  Now  I  was  saving 
myself  for  Harriet.  Odd,  that  I  should  always 
be  saving  myself  for  somebody.  I  felt  like  a 
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savings  bank.  Perhaps  I  should  have  gone  in 
for  finance.  .   .  .) 

I  think  Mrs.  Haisley  suspected  something 
of  what  I  was  thinking — not  about  the  savings 
banks  and  finances,  but  the  other,  for  there  was 
a  momentary  flash  of  fire  in  her  eyes.  But  she 
quickly  quenched  it,  and  diplomatically  changed 
the  subject. 

"Seeing  anything  of  Marcus?"  she  asked. 

"A  little,"  I  told  her  non-committally. 

"How  is  Marcus?"  she  asked, 

I  was  suddenly  grateful.that  she  pursued  this 
happy  topic  and  I  became  enthusiastic.  Marcus ! 
Dear,  good,  clever,  happy  Marcus! 

"Just  fine!"  I  assured  her.  "He's  suddenly 
decided  to  work  and  he's  making  a  lot  of 
money.  You  see  he  has  an  Incentive  now." 

"An  incentive?"  she  prompted.  "How  in- 
teresting!" 

"Yes,  a  most  interesting  incentive,"  I  em- 
phasized. ''Love — the  greatest  incentive  in  the 
world  for  spurring  a  man  on." 

The  old  light,  a  danger  signal  to  me,  leapt 
into  her  eyes.  Hurriedly,  in  my  determination 
to  keep  on  neutral  ground,  I  added, 

"He's  developed  the  cleverest  idea,  too.  A 
new  and  original  idea' — running  a  clipping 
bureau  for  famous  people." 
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"But  there's  nothing  new  in  that."  Her  voice 
was  a  little  tart. 

"Oh,  but  there  is !  You  see  most  clipping 
bureaus  only  clip  newspapers,  or  newspapers 
and  magazines.  But  Marcus  doesn't  bother 
about  those  at  all.  His  bureau  reads  the  new 
books  and  clips  all  references  to  real  persons 
from  them.  He  makes  a  lot  more  money  that 
way,  because  there  are  so  many  more  such  ref- 
erences in  books  than  in  newspapers." 

Uninterestedly  she  walked  toward  the  daven- 
port. Suddenly  a  little  cry  escaped  her  and, 
startled,  I  went  to  her. 

"Oh,  I  feel  so  faint  Wilfred,"  she  said  and 
sank  into  the  depths  of  the  davenport,  a 
crumpled  little  heap. 

"What  is  it,  Pat?  Can  I  help  you?"  But  she 
rolled  her  eyes  without  talking,  and  in  alarm 
I  sat  down  beside  her. 

"There,  I  feel  better  now,"  she  sighed, 
clutching  one  of  my  hands.  "Only  it's  so  warm 
here!" 

"I'll  open  another  window,"  I  offered,  mak- 
ing a  movement  to  rise. 

"No,  don't  leave  me,"  she  begged.  "There, 
that's  better,  now!" 

She  undid  the  brooch  which  held  her  waist 
fastened  at  the  neck,  while  I  looked  on  in 
horror,  remembering  what  that  gesture  had  be- 
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tokened  once  before.  But  I  was  powerless  to 
stop  her.  She  laid  the  brooch  on  the  davenport 
near  her,  then  put  her  hat  beside  it  and  began 
taking  hairpins  out  of  her  hair  and,  one  by 
one,  laid  them  in  a  little  pile  on  one  of  the 
cushions.  Outside,  twilight  had  come — and 
too  rapidly  it  was  deepening  into  dusk.  I 
felt  her  hand  tightening  over  my  arm  and  mo- 
mentarily my  consternation  mounted. 

"I'll  feel  so  much  better  if  I  can  get  my  hair 
down.  Have  you  seen  Harriet  lately?  It  binds 
my  head  so." 

"But  Pat,"  I  remonstrated.  "If  some  one 
should  come  .  .  .  they'd — they'd  misunder- 
stand. .  .   ." 

"Does  it  matter,  Willie,  dear?  Does  it?"  But 
without  waiting  for  an  answer,  she  went  on, 
in  rising  emotional  agitation,  "Nothing  mat- 
ters— nothing — but  you — Willie  dear — ^just 
you — " 

Her  voice  was  arrested  by  the  sound  of  my 
front  door  bell.  Blessed  door  bell !  Thrice 
blessed! 

"Who  is  it?"  I  called  eagerly  from  where  I 
sat,  while  Mrs.  Haisley  clutched  my  arm  des- 
perately. 

And  then  her  voice,  cool  and  sweet — that 
dependable  voice — that  ever-present  help  in 
trouble.  .   .  . 
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"It's  Harriet,  Wilfred?  May  I  come?" 

In  sudden  panic  Mrs.  Haisley  stood  up. 

"What  shall  I  do,  Wilfred,"  she  begged, 
panic  in  her  tone  and  manner.  "I  must  get  out. 
Harriet  mustn't  know  I've  been  here.  I  told 
her  I  was  going  downtown." 

"While  I  go  to  the  door,"  I  whispered, 
pointing,  "go  out  the  back  way.  There's  a  stair- 
way." I  called,  "Hurrah,  Harriet!  I'm  com- 
ing, Harriet." 

Eagerly  I  rushed  to  the  door,  and  precipi- 
tately I  opened  it,  extending  both  of  my  hands 
to  Harriet  with  a  fervor  that  no  words  could 
express. 

"Surprised  to  see  me?"  she  asked,  with  just 
a  trace  of  embarrassment.  "I  was  on  my  way 
downtown  and  thought  you  wouldn't  mind  if  I 
ran  up  for  a  minute." 

"Mind — ?"  I  echoed  in  a  tone  of  joyous  re- 
lief. "I'm  delighted,  Harriet.  You' — You're  the 
very  person  in  all  the  world  I've  been  wanting 
to  see." 

"One  would  never  think  so  from  the  way 
you — you've  been  acting — "  She  broke  off  with 
a  little  laugh,  to  conceal  her  increasing  em- 
barrassment. Then  she  went  on,  in  a  tone  and 
manner  of  gentle  raillery,  "You're  so  difficult, 
Wilfred.  I  have  to  pursue  you!  It's  really 
shameful  of  you  to  make  me." 
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I  found  myself  floundering  for  an  adequate 
explanation.  It  was  my  turn  to  be  embarrassed. 
"You  see,  Harriet,"  I  began  gropingly,  "I've 
been  keeping  away — because — Oh,  hang  it  all 
— because  of  Prunella."  There,  I'd  managed 
it,  somehow!  And  I  was  glad  it  was  out. 

"Prunella?"  echoed  my  beloved,  a  world  of 
happy  relief  in  her  tone.  Then  she  gave  way  to 
an  impulse  of  joyous  laughter  that  recalled  the 
music  of  a  rippling  spring  in  summertime. 
"So,"  she  went  on  in  between  tinkling  little 
peals  of  laughter.  "It's  been  Prunella  who's 
kept  you  away?"  She  came  close  to  me  now. 
And  for  a  long  moment  we  stood  there  looking 
deep  into  each  other's  eyes.  Then,  on  a  sudden 
impulse,  I  raised  her  hand  to  my  lips  and  kissed 
it  reverently. 

"I  thought  it  better  to  wait,"  I  said  humbly 
— "until  you  could  forget  Prunella,  too." 

"Stop  worrying  about  that,  my  dear.  Let's 
just  decide  right  now  that  we've  both  forgotten 
it — and  that  we  won't  talk  about  it  any  more. 
And  remember  this.  I  don't  like  you  any  the 
less  because  of  it.  I  suppose  that's  indecent.  I 
suppose  I  ought  not  to  like  you  at  all  now.  But 
I  do — perhaps  even  better.  .  .  .  There  now, 
I've  shocked  you,  haven't  I?" 

Silently  I  took  her  hand,  and  we  walked  to 
the  window  and  looked  out.  "I'd  much  rather 
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that'd  happen,  anyway,"  she  went  on  presently, 
"than  that  you'd  gone  on  with  that — that  In- 
spiration crowd  of  Mother's."  She  had  said  this 
venomously.  Involuntarily  I  pressed  her  fingers 
in  understanding  approval.  Then,  turning  to 
look  right  at  me,  she  asked,  "Have  you  seen 
Mother  lately?" 

Chivalry  rose  in  me  and  commanded  me  to 
lie.  "Not  since  that  night  at  your  house,  so 
long  ago,"  I  said.  Again  we  looked  out  into 
the  gathering  dusk,  punctuated  by  the  lights 
that  were  winking  on  in  buildings  across  the 
park.  There  was  something  so  satisfying  In  her 
nearness,  something  so  reposeful  even  while  I 
felt  stirred  to  the  depths  of  my  being.  Without 
any  concrete  thought  about  it  I  found  my  arm 
about  her  waist.  And  suddenly  I  knew  that  all 
the  great  pines  within  my  soul  were  again  about 
to  rear  themselves  to  their  primitive  im- 
mensities. 

To  this  day  I  don't  know  what  I  said  in  that 
moment.  I  suppose  it  was  just  a  formless  sound, 
a  cry  of  longing,  a  cry  of  happiness — a  mingled 
sound  of  both. 

She  was  In  my  arms. 

I  kissed  her,  I  put  my  head  on  her  breast. 
I  felt  her  cool,  dear  fingers  running  through 
my  hair.  And  at  last  I  could  speak  again. 

"Oh,  Harriet,"  I  cried,  "Beloved!  All  these 
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months  we  have  wanted  each  other  and  we 
were  afraid — and  now  It's  all  so  simple  and 
so  right  just  as  It  Is.  Somehow,  It's  something 
I've  always  known  would  be,  as  though  every- 
thing that  has  happened — the  perplexity  and 
the  messi — was  all  for  this.  It's  cleared  away 
now,  hasn't  it,  Dear?  The  dirt  and  the  clutter, 
and  the  pain,  and  the  slamming  doors.  .  .  . 
Yes,  that  devastating,  perpetual  slamming  of 
doors.  .  .  .  And  there  you  were,  all  the  time 
I  was  wanting  you,  wanting  me  too.   .   .   ." 

"Yes,  Dear,"  she  said  softly,  smilingly. 
"There  I  was  all  the  time.  But  you  wouldn't 
reach  out  and  take  me." 

"And  isn't  it  good,  not  to  have  to  talk  any 
more,  and  yet  to  want  to  talk  and  talk  and 
talk?  To  want  to  say  everything?.  .  .  .  To 
want  to  sing  the  song  that  it  is  In  my  soul  for 
you." 

"Sing  it  to  me,  Wilfred,  If  you  must.  Or,  If 
it's  just  as  simple  and  does  the  same  thing  for 
you,  tell  me  that  you  love  me." 

"My  Dearest!  Oh,  my  Dearest,  Dearest!  I 
love  you  with  all  my  soul.  You  are  poetry,  and 
the  sudden  shining  over  a  dark  hill.  You  are 
music  in  the  street.  In  far  away  places.  You  are 
Venice  and  water  over  stone.  You  are  a  dancer 
in  Algiers,  your  arms  .   .  ." 

"We  could  demonstrate  that  better  on  the 
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davenport,  Dear."  There  was  a  faint  touch  of 
mocking  laughter  In  her  tone,  but  her  eyes  were 
gentle  and  full  of  tenderness. 

"Oh,  my  Sweet,"  she  went  on,  as  before, 
"I'm  not  making  fun  of  you,  really.  But  I  hear 
so  much  of  that  sort  of  thing  around  Mother. 
.  .  .  Still  it  doesn't  matter — now  I  know, 
somehow,  when  you  say  It,  that  it  really  means 
that  you  love  me.  .  .  .  I'm  so  sick  of  Mother 
and  her  gang.  I  was  so  afraid  you'd  fall  for 
her  terrible  line  of  chatter  .  .  .  and  perhaps, 
even,  for  her.  She's  rather  compelling  at 
times." 

"Darling!  Do  you  think  that  anybody  could 
possibly  move  me,  while  you  are  in  the  world?" 

"Say  it  again,  Wilfred.  Say  that  you  love 
me — I  can't  hear  it  often  enough.  It's  so  sweet 
to  hear  you  say  it!" 

"I  love  you,  my  beloved!  Your  flesh  is  as  a 
young  sapling  under  bark.  ...  It  has  always 
been  you  I  have  wanted.  ...  I  have  never 
really  wanted  any  other  woman  since  I  have 
seen  you.  ...  I  shall  never  want  any  other 
save  you.  .  .  ." 

We  kissed,  and  Life  opened  like  a  flower  to 
receive  our  love  and  keep  it  forever  sacred. 

Close  to  each  other,  our  arms  about  each 
other,  we  had  been  moving  slowly  toward  the 
davenport.  But  suddenly  she  started  violently 
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away  from  me,  In  shocked  surprise.  I  did  not 
understand.  I  thought  it  was  some  little  game 
she  was  playing,  and  hastened  after  her  as  she 
went  with  quick,  incisive  steps  the  rest  of  the 
way.  Stooping,  she  gathered  up  something  she 
had  seen  there.  Then  she  turned  toward  me, 
and  in  a  voice  strangely  unlike  her  own,  she 
demanded  accusingly, 
"What  are  these?" 

"I  don't  know.  Darling,"  I  answered  simply 
and  honestly.  I  turned  on  the  light  and  looked. 
In  her  hand  lay  her  mother's  brooch,  two  hair- 
pins, and  a  glove.  I  started  back  in  horror.  I 
tried  to  speak.  But  chivalry  sealed  my  lips. 

"So,"  she  said  slowly.  "You  have  not  seen 
my  Mother  since  that  night  so  long  ago.  So. 
...  I  am  all  beautiful  things  to  you  .  .  . 
Venice  .  .  .  and  water  over  rocks.  .  .  ." 
There  was  angry  humiliation  in  her  voice  that 
had  in  it  an  undercurrent  of  tears.  "So  .  . 
you  have  wanted  no  other  woman,  nor  will 
want  one  ever.  .  .  .  How  you  must  have  been 
laughing  at  me,  while  you  were  saying  those 
things — perhaps  you  were  even  pitying  me." 
And  now  she  broke  into  hysterical  laughter, 
"It's  almost  funny,"  she  said  in  between  her 
laughter.  "It — it — is  funny — funny — "  But  her 
voice  broke  and  her  laughter  suddenly  turned 
into  sobs  that  shook  her,  as  she  sank  into  a 
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nearby  chair.  "Why  did  I  come  here?"  she 
sobbed,  "Damn  you  1  Why  did  I?" 

"Harriet — Beloved.  ..."  I  cried,  going  to 
her.  "You  must  listen  to  me — you  must  let  me 
explain — " 

But  with  unlooked-for  control,  she  composed 
herself;  and,  rising,  she  said  with  grim  finality 
in  her  tone,  "There  is  nothing  more  we  can 
have  to  say  to  each  other.  We've  said  it  all — " 

"But,  my  Dear,"  I  protested  futilely. 

"I  never  want  to  see  you  again,"  she  said 
decisively,  each  word  falling  like  an  ax-blow, 
rending  the  heart  from  my  body. 

"Harriet!"  I  called  frantically  as  she  made 
for  the  door. 

She  turned  and  looked  at  me  in  mingled 
contempt  and  pity;  but  she  showed  no  weaken- 
ing, and  a  moment  later  she  was  gone,  the  door 
slamming  shut  behind  her. 

"Nevertheless,"  I  said  slowly,  to  the  un- 
answering  immensities  about  me,  "you  are  all 
beautiful  things  to  me,  Harriet,  my  Beloved. 
Venice.  And  music  over  water.  And  I  shall  love 
you  as  long  as  I  live.  .  .  ." 
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XXI 

THE  boat  was  leaving  now.  With  mingled 
feelings  I  looked  back  at  the  dock,  slip- 
ping away,  behind.  New  York  had  given.  New 
York  had  taken  away.  Blessed,  in  a  way,  be 
the  Name  of  New  York. 

It  was  just  a  month  since  Harriet  had  left  my 
room  saying  that  she  wanted  never  to  see  me 
again.  Perhaps  if  I'd  thought  of  Chicago 
sooner  everything  might  have  been  different 
months  ago  .  .  .  and  the  Albany  night  boat 
...  I  had  always  wanted  to  see  Chicago. 

To-morrow  morning  the  boat  would  dock  in 
Albany.  There  would  be  time  to  walk  about 
the  capitol  buildings.  I  wished  my  old  friend,  Al 
Smith,  were  still  there.  Good  old  Al !  Albany 
will  never  be  the  same  again !  Then  a  train  to 
Niagara  Falls.  ...  I  had  always  wanted  to 
see  Niagara  Falls,  too.  .  .  .  Then  Chicago, 
next  day — city  of  Pork^ — city  of  fresh  young 
skyscrapers — city  of  Carl  Sandburg — city  of 
business  romance !  I  felt  that  I  would  be  a  new 
person,  a  man  in  my  own  right,  a  tower  of  re- 
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newed  strength — like  the  Straus  Building.  Or, 
like  that  lovely  phallic  symbol,  the  old  Chicago 
water  tower,  photographs  of  which  Chicago 
friends  were  forever  sending  me  on  postcards. 

And  in  the  assurance  of  this  new  power,  I 
turned  with  a  tender  proprietary  smile  to  Har- 
riet, who  stood  beside  me  in  an  ensemble  of 
the  same  smart  cut  and  the  same  chic  style  she 
had  worn  the  day  she  had  called  on  Prunella. 

"Still  happy,  Darling?"  I  asked. 

"So  happy,  Blessed!"  Then  after  a  long 
moment  of  eloquent  silence  in  which  we  looked 
deep  into  each  other's  eyes,  she  added  dreamily, 
"one  of  the  things  I'm  happiest  about  is  that 
Pat  was  decent  enough  to  tell  me  the  whole 
story.  It  was  terrible,  hating  her  the  way  I  did." 

"That  was  mighty  decent  of  her,"  I  hastened 
to  say,  with  all  the  gratitude  that  I  felt.  "It 
gave  you  to  me  for  keeps — " 

"I  don't  think  she  ever  would  have  done  it," 
laughed  Harriet  reminiscently,  "if  I  hadn't 
taken  her  into  my  confidence  that  night  for  the 
first  time  in  fifteen  years!"  Then  sobering,  she 
said,  "I  just  had  to  talk  to  some  one;  so,  I  told 
her  how  I  hated  her — and  why.  It  started  out 
to  be  a  first-class  scene.  ...  I  never  would 
have  married  you,  Wilfred,  if  she  hadn't  told 
me.   .   .   ." 

"God  bless  her  for  telling  you!"  I  exclaimed 
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fervently.  "God  bless  and  protect  her  forever 
and  ever,  Amen."  I  smiled  down  at  my  beloved 
as  I  drew  her  into  my  arms  and  held  her  in  a 
lingering  embrace.   .   .   . 

"Shall  we  go  to  our  state-room,  now,  Be- 
loved," I  whispered. 

She  did  not  answer  in  words;  but,  one  arm 
about  my  waist,  her  head  on  my  shoulder,  she 
led  me  gently  along  the  deck. 

The  boat  was  gliding  like  a  swan  along  the 
river.  I  felt  like  Parsifal.  I  had  achieved 
my  grail.  Yonkers  .  .  .  Hastings  .  .  .  Dobbs 
Ferry  .  ,  .  Tarrytown  .  .  .  they  slipped  past 
as  in  a  dream.  .  .  .  Irvington  .  .  .  Harmon 
.  .  .  Croton.  .  .  .  And  presently  we  were  in 
our  square,  white  little  room,  a  room  which 
was  blessed  that  night  as  no  palace  could  be 
blessed. 

With  a  sudden  access  of  strength  and  virility, 
I  flung  the  door  shut  behind  me,  not  caring. 

"Must  you  slam  the  door  so.  Darling?"  she 
asked. 

"Oh,  did  I  slam  it?  I'm  sorry.  I  didn't 
notice.  .  .  ." 


END 
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